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CHAP, XVIL 

Foimdation of Constantinople^^PoUtical system 
of Constantine, and his successors --Military 
discipline— The Palace — The ^nances. 

The unfortunate Licinius was the last rival ^xvul 
who opposed the greatness, and the last cap- "'" 
tive who adorned the triumph, of Constan- 
tine. After a tranquil and prosperous reign, the 
conqueror bequeathed to his family the inherit- 
ance of the Roman empire ; a new capital, a 
new policy, and a new religion ; and the in- 
novations which he established have been em- 
braced and consecrated by succeeding genera- 
tions. The age of the, great Constantine and 
hid sons is filled with important events ; but the 
historian must be oppressed b^ their number and 

VOL. III. B 



^ THE DECLINE AND FALL ^ 

* . ' *• 

^^P- variety, unless he diligently separates :from eacb 
^.^^.^l^. other the scenes which are connected only by 
the order of time. He will describe the po- 
litical institutions that gare strength and sta- 
bility to the empire, before he proceeds to relate 
the wars and revolutions which hastened its de- 
cline. He will adopt the division unknown to 
the ancients, of civil and ecclesiastical ajOfairs : 
thevictory of the Christians, and their intestine 
discord, will supply copious and distinct mate- 
. rials both for edifiqation and for scandal. 
« iiew"ca- After the defeat and abdication of Licinius, his 
A?D.* 324. victorious rival proceeded to lay the foundations 
of a city, destined to reign, in future times, the 
mistress of the East, and to ^rvive the empire 
and religion of Constantine. The motives, whe- 
ther of pride or of policy, which first induced 
Diocletian to withdraw himself from the ancient 
seat of government, had acquired additional 
weight by the example of his successors, and the 
habits of forty years. Rome was insensibly con- ' 
founded with the dependent kingdoms which had 
once acknowledged her supremacy ; and the 
country of the Caesars was viewed with cold in- 
difference by a martial prince, born in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Danube, educated in the courts 
and armies of Asia, and invested with the purple 
by the legions of Britain. The Italians, who had 
received Constantine as their deliverer, submis- . 
slvely obeyed the edicts which he sometimes con- 
descended to address to the senate and people of 
Rome ; but they were seldom honoured with the 



OP THE ROHAN EHPIKB. 3 

presence of their new sovereign. Daring the vi- chap. 
gour of his age, Constantine, according to the va- ^^^Ih^^ 
rious ex^ncies of peace and war, moved with 
slow dignity, or with active diligence, along the 
frontiers of his extensive dominions; and was al- 
ways prepared to take the field either against a 
foreign or a domestic enemy. But as he gradu- 
ally reached the summit of prosperity and thede- 
cline of life,^ he began to meditate the design of 
fixing in a more permanent station the strength 
as well as majesty of the throne. In the choice 
of an advantageous situation, be preferred the 
confines of Europe and Asia ; to curb, with a 
powerful arm, the barbarians who dwelt between 
the Danube and the Tanais ; to watch with an 
eye of jealousy the conduct of the Persian mo- 
narchy who indignantly supported the yoke of an 
ignominious treaty. With these views, Diocletian 
had selected and embellished the residence of Ni- 
comedia-.butthememory of Diocletian was justly 
abhorred by the protector of the church ; and Con- 
stantine was not insensible to the ambition of 
founding a city which might perpetuate the glory 
of his own name. During the late operations of 
the war against Licinius, he had sufficient oppor- 
tunity to contemplate, both as a soldier and as a 
statesman, the incomparable position of Byzan-Sitoatimi' 
tium ; and to observe how strongly it was guard- Uumr"*' 
ed by nature against an hostile q^ttack, whilst it 
was accessible on every side to the benefits of 
commercial intercourse. Many ages before Con- 
stantine, one of the most judicious historians of 



4 THE DECUNE AND FALL 

CHAP, antiquity^ had described the advantages of a ai* 
..i^-JI:.. tuatioQ, from whence a feeble colony of Greeks 
derived the command of the sea, and the honours 
Descri ^^^ flourishing and indep^[^ent republic^* 
tion of If we survey By2:antiuin in the extent which it 
nopic, 'acquired with theaugustnameof Constantinople, 
the figure of the imperial city may be represented 
under that of an unequal triangle. The obtuse 
pointy which advances towards the east and the 
shores of Asia, meets and repels the waves of the 
Thra<:ian Bospjiorus. The northern side of the 
city is bounded by the harbour ; and the southern 
is .washed by the Propontis, or sea of Marmara, 
The basis, of 'the triangle is opposed to the w^est, 
and terminates the continent of Europe. But the 
admirable form and division of the circumjacent 
laud and water cannot^ without a more ample ex- 
planation, be clearly or sufficiently understood. 
The Hot The winding channel through which the wa- 
ters of theEuxineflow with a rapid andincessant 
course towards the Mediterranean, received the 
appellation of Bosphorus, a name not less cele- 

.*■ Polybias, U iv, p. 423. edit. Casaabon. , He observes that the peace 
of tfie Byzantines was frequently disturbed, and the extent of their ter- 
ritory contracted, by the inroads of the wild Thracians. 

** The navigator Byzas, who was styled the son of I^eptane, founded 
the city 656 years before the Christian aera. His followers were drawn 
from Argos and Megara. Byzaotinni was afterwards rebuilt and forti- 
'tied by the Spartan general Pansanias. See Scaliger Auimadvers. ad 
Ens^b p. 81. Ducange Constantinopolis, 1. i» part i. Cap. 15, 16. With 
regard to the wars of the Byzantines against Philip, the Gavls^ and the 
'Icing of Bithynia, we should trust none but the ancient writers who liv 
ed before the greatness of the imperial city had excited a spirit of bat- 
tery and fiction. 
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brated in die history, than in the fables of an- 
tiquity/ A crowd of temples and of votive al- 
tars profusely scattered along its steep and woody 
banks, attested the unskiHuluess, the terrors, and 
the devotion of theGrecian navigators, who, after 
the example of the Argonauts, explored the dan- 
gers of the inhospitable Euxine. On these bank« 
tradition long preserved the memory of tiiepalac^ 
of Phinens, infested by. the obscene harpies;* 
and of the sylvan reign of Amycus, who defied 
the son of Leda to the combat of the Cestus.* 
The streights of theBosphorus are terminated by 
the Cyanean rocks, which, according to the de- 
scription of the poets, had once floated on the 
face of the waters ; and were destined by the gods^ 
to protect the entrance of theEuxine against the 
eye of profane curiosity/ From th6 Cyanean 
rocks to the point and harbour of Byzantium, the 



* The Bosphorns has been very miirately deterited by Dionysiut of 
Bxsantium, vho lived in the time of Domitian (Hudson Geogjrapb. 
Minor, torn, iii), and by Gilles or Gyllios, a French traveller of tliejiizp 
teenth century. Tournefort (Letire xv) seems to ' have used bis own 
eyes and the Ifiaming of Gyllins. • 

* There are very few conjectures so happy as that of Le Clerc (Bib^ 
liotheque Universelle, torn, i, p. 148), who .supposes that the liarpies 
were only locusts. The Syriae or Phcenician name of those insects, 
their noisy flight, the stench and devasjkation whigh they occasion, and 
the north wind which drives them into the sea, all contribute to form 
this striking resemblance 

* The resilience of Amycus vias in Asia, between the old and the new 
castles, at a place called Lauras Infana. That of Pbineiis was in En- 
rope, near the village of Maoromole and the Black sea. See^GyUitis 
de Bosph.J. ii, c. 23. Tournefoit, Lettre xv. 

' The deception was occaiiioned by .several pointed rocks, alternately 
eovered and abandoned by the waves. At present tlicre ^re two small 
islands, one towards either shore) that of. Europe is distinguidhed bj[ 
the column of Ponipc y« 
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<oa^' winding length of the Bosphorua extends about 

^ L. jsixteen miles,* and its most ordinary breadth 

may be computed at about one mile and a half. 
The new castles of Europe and Asia are con- 
structed, on either continent, upon the founda- 
tions <^ two celebrated templcB, of Serapis and 
of Jupiter Urius. The old castles, a work of tlie 
Greek empe^'ort^, command the narrowest part 
of the channel, in a place where the opposite 
banks advance within five hundred paces of 
each other. These fortresses were restored and 
strengthened by Mahomet the Second, when he 
meditated the siege of Constantinople :^ but the 
Turkish conqueror was most probably ignorant, 
that near two thousand years before his reign, 
Darius had chosen the same situation to. connect 
the two continents by a bridge of boats/ At a 
small distance from the old castles we discover 
the little town of Chrysopolis, or Scutari, which 
may almost be considered as the Asiatic superh 
of Constantinople. The Bosphorus, as it begins 
to open into the Propontis, passes between By- 
zantium and Chalcedon. The latter of those 



' The ancients computed one hundred and twenty stadia, or fifteen 
Konian mfles. Tfaey measured only from the new castlei^ hut they 
carried the st)ei^its as for as the town of Chalcedon. 

^ Dacas Hist. c. 34. Leunclavias Hist. Turcia Masulmaoica, 
I. XV, p. 5TT, Under the Greek empire these castles were ased as 
state prisons, under the tremendous name of Lethe, or towen of 
oblivion. 

' Darins engraved in Greek and Assyrian letters on two marble co- 
lumns, the names of his subject nations, and the amazing numbers of 
hit land and sea forces. The Byzantines afterwards transported these 
eoiomns into the city, and used them for the altars of tlteir tutelar 
deities. Herodotus, 1. iv, c. 87. 
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cities was built by the Greeks^ a few years be- ^BM 
lore the fonner ; and the blindness of its foun- 



dersy who overlooked the superior advantages 
of the opposite coast, has been stigmatised by a 
proverbial expression of contempt/ 

The harbour of Constantinople, which may be Tke port 
considered as an arm of the Bosphorus, obtained, 
in a very remote period, the denomination of the 
Golden Horn. The curve which it describes might 
be compared to the horn of a stag, or as it should 
fteenn with more propriety, to that of an ox,' 
The epithet of g-oZ^im was expressive of the riches 
which every wind wafted from the most distant 
countries into the secure and capacious port of 
Constantinople. The river Lycus, formed by the 
conflux of two little streams, pours into the har- 
bour a perpetual supply of fresh water, which 
serves to cleanse the bottom, and to invite the pe- 
riodical shoals offish to seek their retreat in that 
convenient recess. As the vicissitudes of tides 
are scarcely felt in those seas, the constant depth 
of die harbour allows goods to be landed on the 
quays without the assistance of boats ; and it has 
been observed, that in many places the largest 
vessels may rest their prows against the houses^ 

^ Namqae artitsimo inter Europam Assiamqne diyortib Byzantinm 
hi extremi Enropli posnere Gneci, qaibag, Pythium Apolltnem con- 
ftnlfotibus iibi condcrent nrbem, redditam oracnlnm eit, qottrerent se* 
dem caeorumtenis adversaim £& arabage Cbalced<niii raongtrabantnr, 
qoM priores illne adrecti, pravisd locoram^ntilitate prejora legiMent 
Taqit. AooaL xii, 62. 

' Strabo, 1. n, p. 492.. Most of thcantler^ are now broke off^ or, t» 
if^k lest figuratively, most of the recesses of the harboar are filled up« 
See Gyll. de Bosphoro Thracia, 1. r» c. 5. 
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CHAP, while their sterns are flioatittg in the water.' 
*...X.;.* From the mouth of the Lycus to that of the har- 
bour, the arm of the Bosphorus is more than se- 
veu miles in length. The entrance is about five 
hundred yards broad, and a strong chain could 
be occasionally drawn across it, to guard the 
port and city from the attack ofan hostile navy.' 
^^« P'o- Between the Bosphorlis and the Hellespont, 
the shores of Europe and Asia receding on 
either side inclose the sea of Marioiara, wl^icb 
was known to the ancients by the denoininatioD 
of Propontis. The navigation from the issue of 
the Bosphorus to the entrance of the Hellespont 
is about one hundred and twenty miles. Those 
who steer their westward course through the 
middle of the Propontis, may at once discry the 
high lands of Thrace and Bithynia» and. never 
lose sight of the lofty summit of Mount Olynh 
pus, covered with eternal snows.* They leave 
on the left a deep gulf, at the bottom of which 
Nicomedia was seated, the imperial residence 
of Diocletian ; and they pass the small islands 

"* Procopins de JEdificils, ]. i, c. 6. His description is confirmed by 
modern travellers. See Thevenot, part i, 1. i, c. 16. Toarseiert, I^t- 
trr xiT. Niebuhr Voyage d*ArabeL p. 22. 

" See Dancange, r. p. 1. i, part I, c. 16, aind his observation sur Vi|. 
lehardonin, p. 289. Tlte chain was drawn from the Acropolis, near the 
modern Kiosk, to the tower of Oalata; and wai supported at conve. 
nient distances by largn wooden piles. 

° Thevenot (Voyages an Larant, part i, I. i, c. 15) contracts the 
measures to 125 small Greek miles, Belon (Observations, L ii, c. 1) 
gives a good desoription of the Propontit, bet contents himself with 
the vagne expression of one day ,and one nighf s sail. When Sandys 
(Travels, p. 21) talks of 150 furlongs in lengtii as well as breadth, we 
ran only suppose some mistake of the press in the text of that jadidoot 
traveller. 
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of Cyzicus and Proconnesus before they cast ^^^ 
anchor at Gallipoli ; where the sea, which se- *-— ^** 
parates Asia from Europe, is again contracted 
into a narrow channel. 

The geographers who, with the most skilful J^jJ^f' 
accuracy, have surveyed the form and extent of 
the Hellespont, assign about sixty miles for the 
winding course, and about three miles for the 
ordinary breadth of those celebrated streights.' 
But the uarrowest part of the channel is found 
to the northward of the old Turkish castles be- 
tween the cities of Gastus and Abydus. It was 
here that the adventurous Leander braved the 
passage of the flood for the possession of hismis- 
tress,** It was here likewise, in a place where 
the distance between the opposite banks cannot 
exceed five hundred paces, that Xerxes imposed 
a stupendous bridge of boats, for the purpose of 
transporting into Europe an hundred and seven- 
ty myriads of barbarians/ A sea contracted 

' See an admirable, dissertation of M. d^Auville upon the Hellespont 
or Dardanelles, in the memoirs de TAcademie des Inscriptions, torn. 
xxviii, p. 318-346. Yet even that ingeniovs geographer Is too fond of 
sapposidg new, and perhaps imaginary tnedsureBf for the purpose of ren* 
dering ancient writers as accurate as himself. The stadia employed by 
Herodotus in the description of the Euxine,the Bosphoms, &c. '(t. iv, 
r. 85) must nndonbtedly be all of the same species : bnt it seerot in- 
possible to reconcile them either with troth or with each other. 

1 The oblique distance between Cestus and Abydns was tbirty 8t»- 
dts. The improbable tale of Hero and Leander is exposed by M. BIa« 
hudel, but is defended on the authority of poets and medah by M. de 
Is Nanze. See the Academic des Inscriptionis, torn, vii,' Hist p« 74. 
Mem. p. 210. . ' 

' See the seventh book of Herodotns, who has erected an elegant tro* 
phy to bi4 own fame and to that of his country. The review appeart 

to ' 
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CHAP- iirithin such narrow limits, may seem but ill td 
J^Hll.. deserve the singular epithet o( broad, which Ho 
mer, as well as Orplieus, has frequently be- 
stowed on the Hellespont But our ideas of, 
greatness are of a relative nature : the traveller, i 
and especially the poet, who sailed along the 
Hellespont, who pursued the windings of the 
stream, and contemplated the rural scenery, 
which appeared on every side to terminate the 
prospect, insensibly lost the remembrance of the 
sea; and his fancy painted those celebrated 
streights, with all the attributes of a mighty ri- 
vef flowing with a swift current, in the midst of | 
a wo^ody and inland . country, and at length, | 
through a wide mouth, discharging itself into I 
the j£gan or Archipelago/ Ancient Troy/ seat- | 
ed on an eminence at the foot of Mount Ida, 
overlooked the mouth of the Hellespont, which 
scarcely received an accession of waters from 
the tribute of those immortal rivulets the Simois 



to bave been made with tolerable accuracy ; but the Tanity, first of the 
Peruans, and afterwards of the Greeks, was interested to magnify the 
armament and the victory. I should much doubt whether the intaden 
have ever outnumbered the men of any country which they attacked. 

* See Wood's observations on Homer, p. 320. I have, with pleasure, 
•eleeted this remark from an author who in general seems to have dis- 
appointed the expectation of the public as a critic, and still more as a 
traveller* He had visited the baliks oi the Hellespont ; he had read 
Strabo ; he ought to have consulted the Roman itineraries > how was it 
possible for him to confound Ilium and Alexandria Troas (Observa- 
tions, p. 840, 341), two cities which, were sixteen miles distant from 
each other i 

' Demetrius of Scepsis wrote sixty books on thirty lines of Homer^s 
catalogue. The thirteenth hook of Strabo is suflicient for u«r curiosity. 
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and Scamander. The Greciancamp had stretch- ^^^' 
ed twelve miles along the shore from the Sigaean - 
to the Rheetean promontory ; and the flanks pf 
the army were guarded by the braVest chiefs 
Mrho fought under the banjners of Agamenmon. 
The first of those promontories was occupied 
by Achilles with his invincible Myrmidons, and 
the dauntless Ajax pitched his tents on the other. 
After Ajax had fallen a sacrifice to his disap- 
pointed prid«, and t6 the ingratitude of the 
Greeks, his sepulchre was erected on the graiuid 
■where he had defended the navy against the 
rage of Jove and of Hector; and the citizens of 
the risitig town of Rhseteum celebrated his me- 
mory with divine honours.* Before Constantkie 
gave a just preference to the situation of By- 
zantium, he had coneeiTed the design of erect- 
ing the seat of empire on this celebrated spot, 
from whence the Rodmans derived thdr fabulous 
origin. The extensive plain which lieis below 
ancient Troy, towards thcRhaetean promontory, 
and the tomb of Ajax, was first chosen for his 
new capital; and though the undertaking was 
soon relinquished, the stately remains of unfinish- 
ed walls and to wers attracted the notice of all who 
sailed through the straights of the Hellespont 

" Strabo, 1. xiii, p. 595. The disposition of tlie ships, which were 
drawn upon dry land, apd the posts of Ajax and Achilla, are very 
clearly described by Homer. See Iliad ix, 220. 

^ Zosim; 1. ii, p. 105. Sozomen, !• ii. c. 3. Theophanes, p. 18. 
Nicepdoros Caliistus^ 1. vii, p. 48. Zonaras, torn, ii^ I. xiii, p. 6. Zosimus 
places the neyr city between Ilium and Alexandria, bqt this apparent 
difference may be reconciled by the large extt-nt of its circumference. 
Before the foundation of Constantinople, Thessalonica is mentioned by 

Cedrenui 
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CHAP. We are at present qualified to view the ad vai 
.!!}?i.. tageous position of Constantinople, which ajj 
Advan- pears to have been formed by nature for thi 
o?Mtanti- centre and capital of a great monarchy. Situat 
■^*''''* in the forty-first degree of latitude, the imx>eriai 
city commanded, from her seven hills,* the op- 
posite shores of Europe and Asia ; the climate 
was healthy and temperate, the soil fertile, the 
harbour secureand capacious, and the approacli 
on the side of the continent was a small extent 
and easy defence. The Bosphorus and the Hel- 
lespont may be considered as the two gates of 
Constantinople ; and the prince who possessed 
those important passages could al waysshut them 
' against . a naval enemy, and open them to the 
fleets of commerce. The preservation of the eas- 
tern provinces may, in some degree, foe ascribed 
to the policy of Constantine ; as the barbarians 
of the Euxine, who in the preceding ^ge had 
poured then* aj*maments into the heart of the 
Mediterrajaean, soon desidted from the exercise 
of piracy, and despaired of. forcing this insur- 
mountable barrier. When the gates of the Hel- 
espont and Bosphorus were shut the capital 
still enjoyed, within their 'spacious inclosure, 
every prodiiction which could supply the wants, 

Cedre)ii» (p. 383), and Sardica by Zonaras, as the inttnded capital. 
They botli 8oppo!ie> with very little probability; that the eraperor, if he 
had not been prevented by a prodigy, would have repeated the mista^ 
of the blind Chalcedoniant. 

'^ Pocock*s DescriptioD of the East, vol. ii, part ii, d* 127. Hit plaa 
of the seven hills is clear and accurate* That traveller it seldom so 
satuAictory. 
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orgratify theluxury, of itsnumerousinliabittotg. ^^^^• 
The sea. coasts of Thrace and Bythinia, which <*:.--.^^^, 
languish under the weight of Turkish oppres- 
sion, still exhibit a rich prospect of vineyards^ 
of gardens, and of plentiful harvests ; and the 
Propontis has ever been renowned for an 
inexhaustible, store of the most exquisite fish, 
that are taken in their stated seasons, without 
skill, and almost without labour/ But when the 
passages of the streights were thrown open for 
trade, they alternately admitted the natural and 
artificial riches of the north and south, of the 
Euxine and of the Mediterranean. Whatm^er rude 
commodities were collected in the forests of 
Germany and Scythia, as far as the sources of 
theTanaisandjtheBorysthenes; whatsoever was 
manufactured by the skill of Europe or Asia ; 
the corn of Egypt, and the gems and spices of 
the farthest India, were brought by the varying 
winds iuto the port of Constantinople, which, 
" for many ages, attracted the commerce of the 
ancient world/ 

The prospect of beauty, of safety, and of^^J""^^^^^ 
wealth, united in a single spot, was sufficient to city . 
justify the choice of Constantino. But as some 
decent mixture of prodigy and fable has, in every 

y Sec Belon. Obsei-vations, c. 72-76. Among a variety of different 
species, i\\^ pelaraides, a sort of thannies, were the most celebrated. 
We may learn from Poly bins, Strabo, and Tacitus, that the profitt of 
the fishery constituted the principal rcTcnue of Byzantium. 

* See the eloquent description of Bnsbequius, epistol. i, p. 64. Est 
In Europa*; habet in ronspectu Asiani, jEgyptnm, Africamquc a dex- 
tr4; qutt tametsi contiguas non sunt, marU tanien navlgandique com- 
moditate veluU junguntur. - A sinistra vero Pontus est, Euxinus, &c» 
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^^J'- about one hnndred and fifty acres of our owi 
*•-«-*,*,.. measure. The seat of Turkish jealousy and des- 
potism is erected on the foundations of a Grecian 
republic; but it may be supposed that the By- 
zantins were tempted by the conveniency of the 
harbour to extend their habitations on that side 
beyond the modern limits of the seraglio. The 
new walls of Constantine stretched from the port 
to the Propontis, across the enlarged breadth of 
the triangle, at the distance of fifteen stadia from 
the ancient fortification; and with the city of 
Byzantium they enclosed five of the seven hills, 
which, to the eyes of those who approach Con- 
stantinople, appear to rise above each other iu 
beautiful order.' About a century after the 
^ . death of the founder, the new building, extending 
on one side up the harbour, and on the other 
along the Propontis, already covered the narrow 
ridge of the sixth, and the broad summit of the 
seventh hill. The necessity of protecting those 
suburbs from the incessant inroads of the barba- 
rians, engaged the younger Theodosius to sur- 
round his capital with an adequate and perma- 
nent inclosure of walls.^ From the eastern pro- 
montory to the golden gate, the extreme length of 

* Codmns Antiqaitat Const, p. 18. He assigns the church of St. 
Anthony as the boundary on the side of the harbour. It is meutjoDed 
in Dncange, 1. it, c. 6 ; but I have tried, without success, to discover 
the exact place where it was situated. 

^ The n^w wall of Theodosius was constructed in the year 413. Is 
447 it was thrown down by an earthquake, and rebuilt in three moBihi 
by tlie diligence of the pnefect Cyrus. The suburb of the BlaeherM 
was first taken into the city in the reign of HeracUus. Dncange Coast, 
I. i, c. 10, 11. 
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Consttantinople was about three Roman miles;* ^xvn' 
the circumfereuce measured between ten and^^^^^^^^^ 
eleven ; and the surface might be computed as 
equaltoabout two thousand Englisb acres. It is 
impossible tojustify the vain and credulous ex- ' 
aggerations of modern travellers, who have some- 
times stretched the limits of Constantinople over 
the adjacent villages of the European, and even ' 
of the Asiatic coast/ But the suburbs of Pera 
and Galata, though situate beyond the harbour, 
may deserve to be considered as a part of the 
city;^ and this addition may perhaps authorise 
tliemeasureof a Byzantine historian, wjio assigns 
sixteen Greek (about fourteen Roman) miles for 
the circumference of his native city."* Such au 
extent may seem not unworthy of an imperial re- . 

' The measaremcnt is expressed in theNotitia by 14,075 feet. It is 
reasonable to suppose that these were Greek feet ; the proportion of 
Dvhich lias been ingeniously determined by M. d^Anville. He com- 
pares the 180 feet with the 78 Hashemite cnblts, ^nrbich in different 
writers are assigned for the height of St. Sophia. Each of these cnbits 
was equal to 27 Frencli inches. 

* The accurate Thevenot (1. i, c. 16) walked in one honr and three 
quarters ronnd two of the sides of the triangle, from the Kiosk of the 
seraglio to the Seren Towers. D'Anville examines with care, and 
receives with confidence, this decisive testimony, which gires a circum- 
ference often or twelve miles. The extravagant computation of Tour- 
nefort (Lettre xi.) of thirty-four or thirty miles, without including Scu- 
tari, is a strange departure from his usual character. 

^ The Sycae, or fig-trees, formed the thirteenth region, and were 
very much eAxbellished by Justinian. It has since borne the names of s 
pera and Galata. The etymology of the former is obvious ; that of the 
latter is unknown. See Duncange Const. 1. i, e. 22, and Gyllius de 
Byzant. 1. iv, c. 10. 

*" Otfe hundred and eleven stadia, which may be translated info 
modem Greek miles each of seven stadia, or 060, sometimes only GOO ' 
Frencb toises. $ce d*AnviUe Measures Itinerairds, p.i€3. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 

sidence. Yet Constantinople must yield to Ba- 
bylon and Thebes,*" to ancient Rome, tp London, 
and even to Paris.** 

The master of the Roman world, who aspired 
to erect an eternal monument of the glories of 
his reign, could employ in the prosecution of that 
great work the wealth, the l^ibour and all that 
yet remained of the genius of obedient millions. 
Some estimate may be formed of the expencc 
bestowed, with imperial liberality, on the foun- 
dation of Constantinople, by the allowance of 
abouttwomillionsfive hundred thousand pounds 
for the construction of the walls, the porticoes, 
and the aqueducts.^ The forests that over- 
shadowed the shores of theEuxine, and the cele- 
brated quarries of white marble in the littleisland 
of Proconnesus, supplied an inexhaustible stock 
of materials, ready to be conveyed, by the conve- 
nience of a short water-^carriage, to tl^e harbour 
of Byzantium.'' A multitude of labourers and 



' When the ancient texts, which describe the size of B,abylon and 
Thebes, are settled, the exaggerations reduced, and the measures 
ascc^rtained, we find that those famous cities filled the great but not in- 
credible circumference of about twenty-five or thirty miles. Compare 
d'Anyille Mem. de T Academic, torn, xxviii, p. 235, with his Descrip- 
tion de I'Egypte, p. 20J -202. .. y 

** If we divide Constantinople and Paris into equal squares of 50 
French toiseSf the former contains 860, and the latter 1160 of those di- 
visions. 

^ Six hundred centenaries, or sixty thousand pounds weight of gold. 
This sum is taken from Codinus Antiquit Const, p. 11 i but unless that 
contemptible author had derived his infonnation from, some purer 
fouroes, he would probably have been unacquainted with so obsolete 
a mode of reckoning. 

*> For the forests of the Black sea, consult Toumefort, Lettre xvi, 
for the marble quarries of Proconnesus, see Strabo, I. xiii, p. 580. The 

latter 
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artificers urged the conclusion of the work with SJ|^^; 
incessant toil: but the impatience of Constautine 4 
soon discovered, that, in the decline of the arts, 
the skill as well as numbers of his architects 
bore a very unequal proportion to the greatuess 
of his designs. The magistrates of the most 
distant provinces were therefore directed to insti- 
tute schools, to appoint professors, and by the 
hopes of rewards and privileges, to engage in the 
study and practice of architecture, a sufficient 
number of ingenious youths, ¥^ho had received a 
liberal education.' The buildings of the new city 
were executed by such artificers as the reign of 
Constautine could afford ; but they were deco- 
rated by thehands of the most celebrated masters 
of the age of Pericles and Alexander. To revive 
the genius of Phidias and Ly sippus, surpassed in- 
deed the power of a Roman emperor ; but.the 
immortal productions which they had bequeath 
ed to posterity were exposed without defence to 
the rapacious vanity of a despot. By his com- 
mands the cities of Greece and Asia were des- 
poiled of their most valuable ornaments.* The 

latter had already fomislied the materifda of the stately biiildiii|;i ^f 
Cyzicus. . 

' See the Codex Theodof. 1. ziH, tit iv,le|;. 1. This hiw b dated In 
the year $34> and was addreiiaed to the prsefect of Italy, whose juris- 
diction extended oyer Africa. The commentary of Godefroy on the 
whole title well deserves to be consulted. 

' ConMantinopolis dedicator pceni omniam nrbiam nnditate. Ifieib 
onym. Chron. p. 181. See Codinus, p. 89. The author of the Antiqiil- 
tat. Const. 1. iii, (apud Bandnri Imp. Orient torn, i, p. 41) enmnerates 
Rome, $icily, Antioch^ Athens, and a long list of other cities* The 
proYinces of Greece and Asia Minor may he soppoied to have yielded 
the richest booty.^ 
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CHAP, trophies of war, the objects of religions t< 

p^i^l^. Deration, the most finished statues of the god 
and heroes, of the sages and poets of aucien 
times contributjed to the splendid triumph ol 
Constantinople; andgava occasion to the remari; 
of the historian Cedreniis,^ who observes, with 
some enthusiasm, that nothing seemed wanting 
except the souls of the illustrious men whom 
those admirable monuments were intended to 
represent. But it is not in the city of Constan- 
tine, nor in the declining period of an empire, 
when the huiiian mind was depressed by ciri 

" . and religious slavery, that we should seek for 
the souls of Homer and of Demosthenes. 

During the siege of Byzantium, the conqueror 
had pitched his tent on the commanding eminence 

Mitc«fc ^f the second hill. To perpetuate the memon 
of his. success, he chose the same advantageous 
position of the principal forilm ;"* which appears 
to have been of a circular, or rather elliptical 
form. The two opposite entrances formed tri- 
umphal arches ; the porticoes, which enclosed it 
on every side; were filled with statues ; and tbe 
centre of the forum was occupied by a lofty 
column, of which a mutilated fragment is now 
degraded by the appellation of the burnt pilhr>. 
This column was erected on a pedestal of white 

* Hist Compend* p. 869. Hedegcribei the statue, or rather bust, of 
Homer with a degree, of taste which plainly indicates that Cedreottf 
copied the style of a more fortunate age. 

"* Zosim. 1. 2, p. 106. Chron. Alexandrin. Tel Paschal, p. 284* ^ 
cange Const. 1. i, c. 84. Even the last of those writers seems to. coi* 
found the forum of Constantine with the Augusteum, or court of tix 
palace. I am not satisfied whether I have properly distin^uiahed wb<' 
belong to the one and the other. ' \ 
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marble twenty feet high ; and was composed of ^^|[* 
ten pieces of porphyry, each of which measured »«#«««#«» 
about ten feet in height, and about thirty-three 
in circumference/ » On the summit of the pillar, 
above one hundred and twenty feet from the 
. gf ound, stood the colossal statue of Apollo. It 
was of bronze, had been transported either from 
Athetts; or from a town of Phry gia, and was sup- 
posed to be the work of Phidias. The artist had 
represented the god of day, or, as it was after- 
wards interpreted, the emperor Constantine him- 
self, with a sceptre in his right hand, the globe 
of the world in his left, arid a crown of rays glit- 
tering on his head.^ The Circus, or Hippo- 
drome, was a stately building, about four hundred 
paces in length, and one hundred in breadth.' 
The space between the two nietie or goals was 
filled with statues and obelisks; and we may still 
ren.ark a very singular fragment of antiquity ; 
the bodies of three serpents, twisted into one 
pillar of brass. Their triple heads had once sup- 
|iorted the golden tripod which, after the defeat 
of Xerxes, was consecrated in the temple of ' 

' Tbe most tolerable acconnt of this cdamn it given by Pocock. 
Description of the East, voL ii, part ii, p. 131. Bat it ii still in many 
instances perplexed and unsatisfactory. ^ 

' Doncange Const. 1. i, c 24. p. 76, and his notes ad Aleziad. p. S8S; 
The statne of Constantine or Apollo was thrown down under the reign 
of Alexis Comnenns. 
^ ' Toomefort (Lettre xii) computes the Atmeidan at four hundred 
paces. If he means geometrical paces of five feet each, it was three - 
hundred ioites in length, about' forty more than th« great circus of 
Rome. See d*Anville Mesures Itineraries, p. 73. 
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CHAP. Delphi by the victorious Greeks.* The beauty 
^f^^h.. of the Hippodrome has been long since defkced 
by the rude hands of the Turkish conquerors; 
but, under the similar appellation of Atnaeidap, 
it still serves as a place of exercise for their horses. 
From the throne, whence the emperor viewed 
the Circensian games, a winding staircase* de- 
scended to the palace; a magnificent edifice, 
which scarcely yielded to the residence of Rome 
itself; and which, together with the dependent 
courts, gardens, and porticoes, covered a consi- 
derable extent of ground upon the banks of the 
Propontis, between the Hippodrome and the 
church of St. Sophia/ We might likewise celc- 

* The gnardians of tbe most holy relics would rejoice if they were 
able to produce such a chain of evidence as may be alledgcd on thii 
occasion. See Banduri ad Antiqnitat. Const, p. 668. Gyllios de 6y- 
zant. 1. ii, c. 13. 1. The original consecration of th^ tripod and pillar 
in the temple of Delphi may be proved from Herodotus and Pansanias. 
2. The pagan Zosimus agrees with tbe three ecclesiastical historians, 
Ensfebius, Socrates, and Sozoraen, that the sacred ornaments of the 
temple of Delphi were removed to Constantinople by the order of Con- 
stantine; and among these the serpentine pillar of the Hippodrome is 
particularly mentioned. 3. AH tbe European travellers who have visited 
Constantinople, from Buondelmonte to Pocock, describe it in the same 
place, and almost in the same manner ; the differences between tbeoi 
are occasioned only by the injuries which it has sustained from the 
Tiliks. Mahomet II. broke the under jaw of one of the serpents with 
a stroke of his battle-axe. Thevenot, 1. i, c. 17. 

^ The Latin name cochlea was adopted by the Greeks, and very fre- 
quently ocdurs in the Byzantine hutory. Ducange Const. 1. ii, c. 1, pi 
104. 

' There are three topographical points whidi indicate the sj.taa- 

/ lion of the palace. 1. Tbe staircase, which connected it with the Hip 

podrome or Atmeidan. 2. A small artificial port on the Propontis, 

from whence there was an easy ascent hi a flight of marble steps. 
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brate the bath«, which still retained the name of ^^* 
Zeuxippus, after they had been enriched, by the 
munificence of Constantine, with lofty columns, 
various marbles, and above threescore statues of 
bronze/ But we we should deviate from the de- 
sign of this history, if we attempted minutely to 
describe the different buildings or quarters of 
the city. It may be sufficient to observe, that 
whatever could adorn the dignity of a great ca- 
pital, or contribute to the benefit or pleasure of 
its numerous inhabitants, was contained within, 
the walls of Constantinople. A particular de- 
scription, composed about a century after its 
foundation, enumerates a capitol or school of 
learning, a circus, two theatres, eight public, and 
one hundred and fifty-three private baths, fifty* 
two porticoes, five granaries, eight aqueducts or 
reservoirs of water, four spacious halls for the 
meetings of the senate or courts of justice, four- 
teen churches, fourteen palaces, and four thou-, 
sand three hundred and eighty-eight houses, 
Mfhiph, for their size or beauty, deserved to be 

to the gardeiM of the palace* 8. The aognstemn was a tpacions court, 
one side of which was occapied by the front of the palace, and another 
by the cbnrch of St* Sophia. 

' Zeuxip'pas was an epithet of Japiter, and the baths were, a part 
of old Byzantium. The difficulty of assigpding their true sitoation has 
not been felt by Dacange. History Btevu to connect them with St. 
Sophia and the palace ; but the original plan, inserted in Bandnri, 
places them on the other side of the city, near the harbour. For their 
beauties, see Chron. Paschal, p. 285, and Gyllios de Bysant. 1. ii, c. 7. 
Christodorqs (see Antiquitat Const 1. vii) composed inscriptions in 
Terse for each of the statnes. He was a Theban poet in genius as well 
aiinbirth,-^ 

BsBotam in crasso jurares asre natum* _ 
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^xviL distinguished from the multitude of plebeian 

*,**^^*^ habitations/ 

p The populousness of this favoured city was the 

uon. next and most serious object of the attention of 
its founder. In the dark ages which succeeded 
the translation of the empire, the remote and the 
immediate consequences of thatmemorableereiz^ 
were strangely confounded by the vanity of the 
Greeks, and the credulity of the Latins/ It was 
asserted and believed, that all the no]|>le families 
of Rome, the senate, and the equestrian order, 
with their innumerable attendants, had followed 
their emperor to the banks of the Propontis ; that 
a spurious race of strangers and plebeians was 
left to possess the solitude of the ancient capitel, 
and that the lands of Italy, long since converted 
into gardens, Vere at once deprived of cultivation 
and inhabitants/ In the course of this history, 
such exaggerations will be reduced to their just 



' See the Notia. Rome only reckoned 1780 large hou^iM, domnu ; hot 
iht word must have had a more dignified signification. No mtmUt are 
mentioned at Constontinople. The old capital consisted of 424 atreeti, 
the new of 322. 

* Lintprand Legratio ad Imp. Nicephoram, p. 163. The modern 
Greeks have strangely disfigured the antiqiflties of Constantinople. 
We might ezcose the errors of the Turkish or Arabian writers ; but it 
is somewhat astonishing, that the Greeks, who had access to the au- 
thentic materials preserved in their own language, should prefer fiction 
to truth, and loose tradition to genuine history. In a single page of 
CodiBus we may detect twelve unpardonable mbtaket ; the reconcilia- 
tion of Severus atad Niger, the marriage of their son and daughter 
the siege of Byzantium by the Macedonians, the invasion of the G«als 
which recalled Severns to Rome, the nxtif years which elapsed from 
Jut death to the foundation of Constantinople, &c« 

' Moatesquien, Grandeur et Decadence des Romainft, c^ 175 
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value. Yet, since the growth of Constantinople jSjf* 
oannot be asscribed to the general increase of man- 
Ic^ind and of industry, it must be admitted, that 
this artificial colony wa^ raised at the expense of 
the ancient cities of the empire. Many opulent 
senators of Rome, and of the eastern provinces, 
M^erp probably invited by Constantine to adopt 
fur their country the fortunate spot which he had 
chosen fojp his own residence. The invitations of 
a master are scarcely to be distinguished from 
commands ; and the liberality of the emperor ob- 
tained a ready and cheerful obedience. Hebe- 
stowed on his favourites the palaces which he had 
built in thfe several quarters of thie city, assigned 
them lands and pensions for the support of their 
dignity,* and alienated the demesnes of Pontus 
and Asia, to grant hereditary estates by the easy 
tenure of maintaining a house in the capital.* 
But these encouragements and obligations soon 
' became superfluous, and were gradually abolish- 
ed. Wherever the seat of governnient is fixed, a 



. ^ Themist. Orat. iii, p^ 48, edit. Hardouin. Sosomen, I. ii, p. 3. Zo- 
sim. I. ii, p. 107. Anonym. Valesian. p, 715. If we conld credit Co- 
• dinns (p. 10), Constantine built houses for the senators on the ezac^ 
model of their Roman palaces, and gratified them, as well as liimself, 
with the pleasure of an agreeable surprise ^ bat the whole story b full 
of fictions and inconsistencies. 

' The law by which the younger Theodosius, in the year 488, abo* 

lished this tenure, may be found among the Novelise of that emperor at 

the head of the Theodosian Code, torn, vij nov. 12. M. de Tillemont 

. <Hi«t. des £rapereur8, torn, iv, p, 371) has evidently mistaken the na- 

. tnre of these estates. With a grant from the imperial demesnes, the 

same condition was accepted as a favour which would justly have been 

. 4eemed a hardship, if it had been imposed upon private properly. 
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CHAP- considerable part of the public revenue will be 
J!}?i'.. expended by the prince himself, by his ministers, 
by the officers of justice, and by the domestics of 
the palace. The most wealthy of the provincials 
will be attracted by the powerful motives of in- 
terest and duty, of amusement and curiosity. A 
third andmore numerous class of inhabitants will 
insensibly be formed, of servants, of artificers, 
and of merchants, who derive their subsistence 
from their own labour, and from the wants or 
luxnry of the superior ranks. In less than a cen- 
tury, Constantinople disputed, with Rome itself 
the pre-eminence of riches and numbers. New 
piles of buildings, crowded together with too 
little regard to health or convenience, scarcely al- 
lowed the intervals of narrow streets for the per 
petual throng of men, of horses, and of carriages. 
The allotted space of ground was insufficient to 
contain the increasing people ; and the additional I 
. foundations, which, on either side, were ad- 
vanced into the sea, might alone have composed 
a very considerable city.*" I 

PrivUcges. Thefrequeut and regular distributions of wine 
and oil, of corn or bread, of money or provisions, 
had almost exempted thepoorest citizens of Rome 
from the necessity of labour. The magnificence 
of the first C^sars was in some measure imitated 



* The passages of Zosimos, of Eunapins, of Sozomen, and of Agathini, 
which relate to the increase of bnildings and inhabitants at Constanti- 
nople, are collected and connected by Gilfius deByzant. 1. 1, c. S. Si- 
donins Apollinaries (in Panegyr. Anthem 56, p. 290, edit Sirmond) 
describes the moles that were pushed fbrwards into the sea ; they con- 
sisted of the famous Puzsolan sand, which hardens in the water. 
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by the founder of Constantinople :* but his libe- ^^q' 
rality, however it might excite the applause of ^**^^** 
the people, has incurred the censure of posterity. 
A nation of legislators and conquerors might 
assert their claim to the harvests of Africa, which 
had been purchased with their blood ; and it 
i^as artfully contrived by Augustus, that, in the 
enjoyment of plenty, the Romans should lose the 
memory of freedom. ' But the prodigality of Con- 
stantine cpuld not be excused by any consi- 
deration either of public or private interest ; and 
the annual tribute of corn imposed upon Egypt 
for the^benefit of his new capital, was applied to 
feed a lazy and indolent populace at the ex- 
pence of the husbandmen of an industrious pro- 
vince." Some other regulations of this emperor 
are less liable to blame, but they are less de- 
siring of notice. He divided Constantinople 
into fourteen regions or quarters," dignified the 

■ Soeomen, 1. ii, c. 8. Philostorg. 1. ii, c. 9. Codin. Antiqnitat. 
Const, p. 8. It appears bj Socrates, 1. ii, c. 13, that the daily allow- 
ances of the city consisted of eight myriads of riT», which we may either . 
translate with Valesius by the words modii of corn, or consider as c'X« 
pressive of the namber of loaves of bread. 

"* See Cod. Theodos. 1. »ii and xiv, and Cod. Justinian. Edict, xii, 
tonu ii, p. 648, edit. Genev. See the beantifal complaint of Rome in 
the poem of Clandian de Bell. Giidonico, ver. 46-64. 
Cnm subiit par Roma mihi, divisaque sumsit 
iEquales aurora togas; ^gyptia mra 
In partem cessere uovam. 

" The regions of Constantinople are mentioned in the code of Justi- 
nian, and particularly described in the Notitia of the younger Tbeodo- 
sics ; but as the fonr last of them krt not inclnded within the wall of 
Coostantine, it maybe doubted tvhether this division of the city should 
be referred to the founder. 
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CHAP, public council with the appellation of Senate/ 
**;*. J., communicated to the citizens the privileges of 
Italy ,P and bestowed on the rising city the title 
•of Colony, the first and most favoured daughter 
of g^ncient . Rome. The venerable parent still 
maintained the legal and acknowledged supre- 
macy, which was due to her age, to her dignity, 
. and to the remembrance of her former greatness 
Son,* aVd. ^® Copstantine urged the progressof the work 
830 or 334. with the impaticuce of a lover, the walls, the 
ijorticoes, and the principal edifices, were com- 
pleted in a few years, or, according to another 
account, in a ferw months :' but this extraordi- 

^ Senatam constitait f ecnodi ordinis ; elarot vocavit. Anonyn. Va- 
lesian. p. 716. The senators of old Rome were ^styled Clarisnm. 
See a cnrions note of Valesius and Ammian. Marcellin. xxii, 9, Fron 
the eleventh epistle of Julian, it should seem that the place of senator 
was considered as a burthen, rather than as an honour ; but the Abb^ 
de la Bletterie (Vie de Jovien, torn, ii, p. 371) -has shewn that this 
epistle could not relate tp Constantinople. Might we not read instead 
of the celebrated name of Bv(am«c the obscnre but ndore probable word 
Bta-anBnf9K? Bisanthe or Rhcedestns, now Rhodosfo, was a small marl- 
tune city of rhrace. 'See Stepban. Byz. de Urbibus, p. 226, an<t Cellar. 
6eograph. torn, i, p. 849. 

P Cod. Theodos. 1. xiv, 13. The commentary of Godeiroy (torn. v. 
p. 220) is long, but perplexed ; nor indeed is it easy to ascertain in what 
the Jus Italicum could consist, after the freedom of the city had been 
communicated to the whole empire. 

*! Julian (Orat. i, p. 8) celebrates Constantinople as not less superior 
to all other cities, than she was inferior to Rome itself. His learned 
commentator (Spanheim, p. 75-76) justifies this language by several 
parallel and contemporary instances. Zosimus, as well as Socrates 
and Sozomen, flourished after the division of the empire between the 
two sous of Theodosius, which established a perfect equality betweea 
the old and the new capital. 

' Codinus (AntiquUat. p. 8) affirms, that the foundations of Con- 
fttiintinople were laid in the year of the world 5837 (A. d. 329), on the 
26th of September^ and that the city was dedicated the 11th of May 
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nary diligence should excite the less admitatioh; ^^jf * 
^ince many of the buildings were finished in 60 #.«^^^« 
hasty and imperfect a manner, that, under the 
succeeding reign, they were preserved with dif- 
iSculty from impending ruin/ But Mrhile they 
displayed the vigour and freshness of youth, 
the founder prepared to celebrate the dedica- 
tion of his city/ The games and largesses 
which crowned the pomp of this memorable fes- 
tival may easily be supposed : but there is one 
circumstance of a more singular and permanent 
nature, which ought not entirely to be over- 
looked. As often as the birth-day of the city 
returned, the statue of Constaatine, framed by 
his order, of gilt wood, and bearing in its right 
hand a small image of the genius of the place, 
was erected on a triumphal car. The guards, 
carrying white tapers, and clothed in their rich- 
est apparel, accompanied the solemn proces- 
sion as it moved through the Hippodrome. 



6838 (a. d. S30)» He connects these d4tes with geveral characteristic 
epoch, bHt they contradict each other ^ the authority of Codinus is of 
little welglit, and the space which he assigns mast appear insufficient. 
The term of ten years is given ns by Julian (Oi at. i, p. 8), and Span- 
helm labours to establish the truth of it Cp. 69-75); by the help of two 
passages from Themistiiis .(Or^t iv, p. 68) and Piiilostorgius (I. ii, c. 9), 
which form a period from tlie year 324 to the year 331. Modern cri- 
tics are divided concerning this point of chronology, and their different 
sentiments are very accurately discussed by Tillemont, Hist, ties Em- 
pereurs, tom* iv, p. 619-625. 

* Themistius, Orat. iii, p. 47. Zosm. 1. ii, p. 108. Constantine him- 
self, in one of his laws (Cod. Theod. L xv, tit. i), betrays bis impa- 
tieaoe. 

* Cedtenas and Zauaras, faithful to tiie mode of snperstition whicli 
l>revailed in their own times, assure us that Constantinople was < 
crated to the virgin Mother of God. 
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^xviL ^^^^ rt was opposite to the throne of the reigi 

^^^.L. ing emperor, he rose from his seat, and witi 
grateful reverence adored the memory of h is pre 
decessor."- At the festival of his dedication, 
an edict, engraved on a column of marble, be- 
stowed the title of Second or New Rome on the 
city of Constantine.' But the name of Constan- 
tinople^ has prevailed over the honourable epi- 
thet ; and after the revolution of fourteen cen- 
turies, still perpetuates the fame of its au 

J, ^^ thor.* 

gwri The foundation of a new capital is naturally 
* connected with the establishment of a nevir form 
of civil and military administra,tion. The distinct 
' view of the complicated system of policy, intro- 
duced by Diocletian, improTcd by Constantine, 



" The earliest, and most complete account of this/sitraordlnarj etst- 
monj may be fonnd in the Alexandrian Chronicle, p^ 285. Tillemont 
and the other friends of Constantine, who are offended with, the air d 
paganism, which seems unworthy of a Christian prince, had a rigbt to 
consider it as doubtful; but they were not authorised to omit the mra- 
tion of it. 

' Sozomen, 1. ii, c. 2. Dnoange c. P. 1. i, c. 6. Yelut ipsios Rome 
filiam, is the expression of Angustin de Clvitat. Dei, I. v, c. 25. 

y Jiutropius, 1. X, c. 8, Julian. Orat. i, p. 8. Dncange c p. 1. 1, tS 
The name of Constantinople is extant on the medals of Constantine. 

* The lively Fontenelle (Dialogues des Morts, xii) affects to dende 
the vanity of human ambition, and seems to triumph in the disap- 
poiiltment of Constantine, whose immortal name is now lost in the mi' 
gar appellation of Istambol, a Turkish corruption* of sti.rtLv voTuv. Yet 
the original name is still preserved, 1. By the nations of Europe. 2. By 
the modem 'Greeks. 3. By the Arabs, whose writings are diffused 
over the wide extent of their eou<)Hests in Asia and Africa. See d*Her- 
beiot Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 275. 4. By the more learned Turks, 
and by the emperor himself in his public mandates. ' Cautcmir^s Uti- 
tory of the Othman empire, p. 51 
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and completed by his immediate successors, may ^!j^* 
not only amuse the fancy by the sinf^lar picture ^«^«^^ 
of a great empire, but will tend to illustrate the 
secret and internal cause of its rapid decay. In 
the pursuit of any remarkable institution, we 
may be frequently led into the more early or the 
more recent times of the Roman history ; but the 
proper limits of this enquiry will be included 
within a period of about one hundred and thirty 
years, from the accession of Constantine to the 
publication of theTheodosian code;* from which, 
as well as from the Notitia of the east and west,^ 
we derive the most copious and authentic infor- 
mation of the state of the empire'. This variety 
of objects will suspend, for some time, the course 
of the narrative ; but the interruption will be cen- 
sured only by those readers who are insensible 
to the importance of laws and manners, while 
they peruse, with eager curiosity, the transient 
intrigues of a court, or the accidental event of a 
battle. , V 

The manly pride of the Romans, content with Hiemchy 
substantial power, had left to the vanity of the sute^ 
East the forms and ceremonies of ostentatious 



* The Theodoiiaii Code was promnigated ▲. D. 438. Sec the Prole- 
gomena of Godefroy, c i, p. 185. 

^ PanciroiiM, in hU elaborate commentary, assigns to the Notitia a 
date almost similar to that of the Theodosian code; but his proofs, or 
rather conjectures, are extremely feeble. I should be rather inclined 
to place this usefnl work between the final division of the empire (a. d. 
S96), and the socceasfnl invasion of Oanl by the Barbarians (a. d. 
407). See Histoire del Aacieni^Penpka de FEoiopey torn. vii| p. 40. 
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CHAP, greatness/ But i^hen they lost eventhe sen. 
^^"- Sance of those virtues which were derived €row 
""""" tir:ucient freedou.. the simplicity o^Konian 
mauuerswereinsensibly corruptedby the s^tely 
affectation of the courts of Asia. The distinc- 
tions of personal merit andinfluence, so conspicu- 

ou^n aVwic. so feeble and obscure under 
mouLhy, wereabolishedby the despotism of the 
Trnperors^hosubstitutedin their roomasev^ 

subordination of rank and office, from the Jitled 
slaves who were seated on the steps of the throne. 

to the meanest instruments of arbitrary power. 
■TWsmultitudeofabjectdependentswasinterest 

ed in the support of the actual government, from 

the dread of a revolution, which might at o«ce 

confound their hopes, and intercept the rewani 

of their services. In this divine hierarchy (to 

such it is frequently styled), every rank ffa| 

marked with the most scrupulous exactnes8,ani 

its dignity was displayed in a variety of tnftn? 

^ and solemn ceremonies, which it was a study l' 

learn, and a sacrilege to neglect." The punt! 

of the Latin language was debased, by adopting 

in^heintercourseofprideandflattery,aprofusio« 

« ScUicet extern, snperbi. weto, nan ln«*t notitia po.tri lp«^ 
mtlrx); .pad qnos ,is imperii valet, inanla tTTT" J^.* 
Anna! XV, »1. The gradation from the .tyle of freedon. and.»^ 
city, to that of form and i«rvit«de, ma, be tnwed in the EyuUf 
Cicero, of I'Uny, and of Symmacns. j „„ m* 

* The emperor Gratian, after confirming a law of precedency P" 
Hshed by Valentinlan, the father of hi. dMnUy, thn. continue.: S^^ 
. » tgitnr indebltnro .ibi loc^im n..irpaverit. nulla .e ignoratione Attn 
ntqne plane $«crikgn reus, qui dirimi pr«ccpU neglexent. 
Theod. 1 vi, tit. v. leg. S. 
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of epithets, which Tally would scarcely have^in- jJJ^l' 
d^stood^ and with Augustus would have re- -''^^-*'».* 
jected with indignation. The principal officers 
of the empire were saluted, even by the sovereign 
himself, with the deceitful titles of your «Sfncm/y, 
your Gravity y your Excellency^ your Eminency^ 
yonr sublime and wonderful Magnitudey your i7- 
lustrious andmaghi/icent Highness.* The codicils 
orpatents of their officewere curiously emblazon- 
ed with such emblems as were best adapted to 
explain its nature and high dignity ; the image 
or portrait of the reigning emperors ; a triumphal 
car; the book of mandates placed on a table, 
covered with a rich carpet, and illuminated by 
four tapers ; the allegorical figures of the provin- 
ces which they governed ; or the appellations and 
standards of the troops whom they commanded. 
Some, of these official ensigns were really exhi 
bited in their hall of audience ; others preceded 
their pompous march whenever they appeared in 
public; and every circumstance of their demean- 
our, their dress, their ornaments, and their train, 
was calculated to inspire a deep reverence for 
the representatives of supreme majesty. By a 
philosophic observer, the system of the Roman 
government might havebeen mistaken for a splen^ 
did theatre, filled with players of every character 
and degree, who repeated the language, andimi* 
tated the passions of their original model/ 

« Consalt the Notima Dignitatumy at tb« end of the Tlieodocian cod«*, 
torn. Ti, p. M6^ ' • 

f Pancirolns ad Notitiam ntdusque iaiperii, p. 39. But bis explana- 
tions are obscare, and he does not sofficiently distinguish the painted • 
emblems from the etfective ensigos of office. 

VOL III. D 
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CHAP* ,■ AU thje magistrates of sufficient importance 
i^7.^l.A<> find a place ia the gentjral, state of the ein- 
uiMc pire, were accitrately divided into three classes. 
Uoiioun I, the Jlliislrioiis; 2, the Speclabiles, or He- 
speclable ; and 3, the Clarissimi^ whom we may 
translate by the word honourable. In the times 
of Roman simplicity, the l^st-mentioned epithet 
was used only as a vague expression of defer- 
ence, till it became at length the peculiar and 
appropriated title of all who were members of the 
senate,^ and consequently of all who, from that 
venerable body, were selected to govern the pro- 
vinces. The vanity of those who, from their rank 
and office, might claim a superior distinction 
above the rest of the senatorial orders was long 
afterwards indu}ged with the new appellation of 
Respectable: but the title of Illustrious was al- 
ways reserved to some eminent personages, who 
were obeyed or reverenced by the two subordi- 
nate classes. It was communicated only, i. To 
the coasuls and patricians ; ii, To the praetorian 
prefects, with thepraefectsof Romeand Constan- 
tinople ; III, To the masters-general of the caval- 
ry and the infantry ; and, iv, To the seven mi- 
nisters of the palace, who exercised their sacred 
fuiictions about the person of the emperor.'' 
.A^ong those illustrious magistrates who w^re 
esteemed co-ordinate with each other, theseniori- 



* In the Pandects, which may be refi&rred to the reigfns of the An- 
tonines, ChrimmMa is the ordinary and legal title of a senator- 

^ Pandrol. p. 12-17^ I have lot taken* iiny notice of the two inferior 
ranks, Ptiikdmbmu vn^Egmjm^ wbieh were ^Iven to many peraous 
who were not raised to the senatorial, dignity. 
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ty of appoiatuieiit gave place to the union of dig- ^yjf • 



nities/ By the expedient of honorary codicils, 
the emperors, who were fond of multiplying their 
favours, might sometimes gratify the vanity, 
though hot the ambition, of impatient courtiers.^ 

I. As long as the Roman consuls were the first ^f 
magistrates of a free state, they derived their right 
to power from the choice of the people. As long 
as tbeemperors condescended to disguise theser- 
vitude which they imposed, the consuls were 
still elected by the real or apparent sulBerage of 
the senate. From the reign of Diocletian even 
these vestiges of liberty were abolished, and the 
successful candidates who were invested with 
the annual houours of the consulship, affected to 
deplore the humiliating condition of their pre- 
decessors. The Scipios and the Catos had been 
reduced to solicit the votes of plebeians, to pass 
through the tedious and expensive forms of a po- 
pular election, and to expose their dignity to the 
shame of a public refusal ; while their own hap- 
pier fate had reserved them for an age and go- 
vernment in which the rewards of virtue were 
assigned by the unerring wisdom of a gracious 
sovereign.^ In the epistles which the emperor ad- 
dressed to the two consuls elect, it was declared, 



* Cod. Theodos. 1. vi, tit^ vi. The rales of fU'ecedcncy are ascer* 
tained with the most minute •accuracy by the emperors, and illustrated 
with eqtial prolixity by their Jeamed interpreter 

* Cod. Theodos. 1. ¥i, tit., xxii. 

1 Ausonius (in Gratiarqm Actione) basely, expatiates on this onwor* 
thy topic, which is managed hf Mamettittos (Pantgyr. Vet. », lO^'lS) 
with somewhat more freedom and tagenoity. 
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^xviL **^** *^*y ^^^ created by his sole authoritj 
«<.«^^^^ Their names and portraits, engraved on. ^1 
tablets of ivory, were dispersed over the empiri 
as presents to the provinces, the cities, the ma 
gistrates, the senate, and the people." Thdrj 
solemn inauguration was performed at the plactl 
of the imperial residence; and during a period] 
of one hundred and twenty years, Rome was 
constantly deprived of the presence of her aa- 
cient magistrates."" On the morning of the first 
of January, the consuls assumed the ensigns 0/ 
their dignity. Their dress was a robe of p»r- 
pie, embroidered in silk and gold, and some- 
times ornamented with costly gems? On this 



* Cam ''de consnlibns in tnr >m creandis, solus mecnm voladr 
s«oi..«*te cofisnleni et designavi,et declaravi, ct priorem nmiciipaTi ^ 
•re some of the ^expressions employed by tlie emperor Grattan to hi* 
preceptor tlie poet Ansonins. 

* Immanesque .... denies 

Qoi secti ferro in tabnlas anroqne micantes, 

Inscripti rntilum ccelato consuie nomen 

Per proceres et vnlgns eant 

Claud, in ii Cons. Stilichon. 456. 
Montfancon has represented some of these tableU or dyptics ^ see 
Supplement a I'Antiquit^ expliqu^e, torn, iil, p. 220. 

* Consnle Hetatnr post plurima ssBcula viso 
Pallantens apex : a^oscnnt rostra cnrules 
Auditas quondam proavis: dcsuetaque cingit 
Reghis anratis Fora fascibus Ulphia lictor. 

Claudian in vi Cons. Honorii, G43. 
ftwn the reign of Cams to the sixth consulship of Honorins, tliere was 
an Interval of one hundred and twenty years, during which the cm\te- 
nn were always absent from Rome on the first day of January. See 
llie Chronologic de Tillemont, torn, iii, iv, and ▼. 

» See Claudian in Cons. Prob. et Olybrii 178, Ac. ; and in iv, Cous. 
HoDorij,586,&e. j f^augh in the latter it is not easy to separate the 
oraaments of the empjtlrdr from tbcKte of the consul. Ansonius received, 
firimrthe Ubcrality of Gratian, tk.u$ik palmata, or robe of state, in which 
the figore of the enq^cror Caattantins was embroidered. 



##«»^«««^* 
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solemn occasion they were attended by the ^^i!* 
most eminent officers of the state and army, in 
the habit of senators ; and the useless fasces, 
armed with the once formidable axes, were 
borne before them by the lictors.'' The pro- 
cession moved from the palace' to the forum, 
or principal square of the city ; where the con- 
suls ascended their tribunal, and seated them* 
selves in the curule chairs, which were framed 
after the fashion of ancient times. They imme- 
diately exercised an act of jurisdiction, by the 
manumission of a slave, who was brought before 
them for that purpose; and the ceremony was in- 
tended to represent the celebrated action of the 
elder Brutus, the author of liberty and of the 
consulship, when he admitted among his fellow- 
citizens the faithful Vindex, who had revealed 
the conspiracy of the Tarquins/ The public 
festival was continued during several days in all 
the principal cities ; in Rome, from custom ; in 



Cernis et armoniin proceres fegnmqve potentes : 
Pitriciog samnnt habitas ; et more Gabino 
Discolor incedit iegio, positisqne paranper 
Bellomm rignii, geqnitor vexilla Qnirini. 
Lictori cedont aqnilae, ridetqne togatns 
Miles, et in mediis efiolget curia castris. 

Claud, in iv Cons. Honorii, S. 
itrictaaqui procul radiare aeeuret. 

In Cons. Prob. 229. 
See Yalesins ad Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xxii, c, 7* 
Auspice niox laeto sonuit clamore tribunal ; 
Te fastos Inenute qnater ; solemnia Indit « 
Omnia libertas : deductnm Ylndice morem 
Lex serrat, famulnsqne jngo laxatis herili* 
Ducitur, et grato remcat securior ictn. 

Claudian in if. Cons. Honorii^ filU 
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CHAP. Constantinople, from imitation ; in Carthage, 
* — ,^* Antioch, and Alexandria, from the love of plea« 
sure and the superfluity of wealth.* In the tvro 
capitals of the empire the annual games of fhe 
theatre, the circus, and the amphitheatre,** cost 
four thousand pounds of gold, (about) one hunr 
dred and sixty thousand pounds sterling : and 
if so heavy an expence surpassed the faculties or 
the inclination of the magistrates themselves, 
the sum was supplied from the imperial trea- 
sury ."^ As soon as the consuls had discharged 
these customary duties, they were at liberty to 
retire into the shade of private life, and to enjoy, 
during the remainder of the year, the undisturb- 
ed contemplation of their own greatness. They 
no longer presided in the national counsils ; they 
no longer executed the resolutions of peace or 
war. Their abilities (unless they were employed 
in more effective offices) were of little moment ; 
and their names served only as the legal date 
of the year in which they had filled the chair of 
Marius and of Cicero. Yet it was still felt and 
acknowledged, in the last period of the Roman 
servitude, that this empty name might be com- 



* Celebrant qnidem solemncs istos dies, omnes nbiqn^ urbes quae 

•nb legibtis agunt ; et Roma de more, et Constantinopolu de imiia- 

tione, et Antiochia pro luxii, et discincta Carthago, et dorons flnminis 

Alexandria, sed Treviri Principis beneficio Ausonins in Grat. 

. Actione. 

^ Clandian (in Cons. Mall. Tlieodori. 279-S31) describes, in a lively 
and fancifnl' manner, tlie various games of the circus, the ilicatre, and 
the amphitheatre^ exhibited by the new consul. The sanguinary com- 
bats of gladiators had already been prohibited. 
^ Procopias in Hist. Arcana, c. 26. 
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pared, and even preferred, to the possession of chap^ 
fiubstantial power. The title of consul was still J^^Jl*^ 
the most splendid object of ambition, the noblest 
reward of virtue and loyalty. The emperors 
themselves, who disdained the faint shadow of 
the republic, were conscious that they acquired 
an additional splendour and majesty as often as 
they assumed the annual honours of the consu- 
lar dignity.* 

The proudest and most perfect separation nie patit* 
which can be found in any age or country, be- ^***"* 
tween the nobles and the people, is perhaps that 
of the patricians, and the plebeians, as it was es- 
tablished in the first age of the Roman republic. 
Wealth and honours, the offices of the state, and 
the ceremonies of religion, werealmost exclusive- 
ly possessed by the former ; who, preserving the 
purity pf their blood with the most insulting jea- 
lousy ,y held their clients in a condition of specious 
vassalage. But these distinctions, so incompat- 
ible with the spirit of a free people, were remov- 
ed, after a long struggle, by the persevering ef- 
forts of the tribunes. The most active and suc- 
cessful of the plebeians accumulated wealth, as- 

' In Consulatn honos sine labore sascipitnr. (Mamerlin in Pane* 
gyr. Vet. xi, 2.) Thif exhaUed idea of the consnlship is borrowed 
from an oration (iii, p. 107) pronounced by Julian in the servile conrt 
of Constantino. See the Abb^ de la Bleterie (Memoirs de i*Acadeniie, 
torn, xair, p. 289), who delights to pursue the vestisres of the old con- 
ititntion, and who sometimes finds them in his ropious fancy. 

' Intermarriages betiveen the patricians and plebeians were pro- 
hibited by the laws of the xii tables •, and tiie miiform operations of 
hnman nature may attest that the custom survived the law. See*in 
livy (iv, 1-6), the pride of family urged by the consul, and the ri'*hta 
of mankind asserted by the tribnne Cannleius. 
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^xvn P^*"^^ *^ honours, deserved triumphs/contracted 
^^^,^^J^. alliances, and, after some generations, assamed 
the pride of ancient nobility.' The patrician fa- 
milies, on the other hand, whose original number 
^2i8 never recruited till the end of the common- 
wealth, either failed in the ordinary course of na- 
ture, or were extinguished in so many foreign 
and domestic wars, or, through a want of merit 
or fortune, insensibly mingled with the mass of 
the people.* Very few remained who could de- 
rive their pure and genuine origin from the in- 
fancy of the city, or even from that of the rep ub- 
lic, when Caesar and Augustus, Claudius and 
Vespasian, created from the body of the senates 
competent number of new patrician families, in 
th6 hope of perpetuating an order which was still 
considered as honourable andsacred,* But these 
artificial supplies (in which the reigning house 

.' See the animated pictures drawn by Sallngt, in the Jugorihine war^ 
. of the pride of the nobles, and even of the virtuous Metellns, who was 
unable to brook the idea that the honour of the consulship should be 
bestowed on the obscure merit of his lieutenant Maiins (c, 64). Two 
hundred years before, the race of the Metelli themselves were con- 
founded among the plebeians of Rome 5 and from the etymology of 
their name of C^cilus, there is a reason to believe that those haughty 
nobles derived thei^r origin from a sutler. 

■ In the year of' Rome 800, very few remained, not only of the old 
patrician families, but even of those which had been created by Csesn- 
and Augustus. (Tacit. Annal. xi, 26.) The famdy of Sacums (9, bmnch 
of the patrician iEmilii) was degraded so low, that his father, who ex- 
ercised the trade of a charcoal merchant, left him only ten slaves, and 
somewhat less than tiiree hundred pounds sterling. (Valerius Mazimns, 
J. iv, c. 4, n. 11, Aurel. Victor in Scauro.) The family was saved from 
oblivion by the merit, of the son. 

^ Tacit. Annal. xi. 25. Dion Cassius, 1. iii, p. 693. The virtues of 
Agricola, who was created a patrician by the emperor Vespasian re- 
flected 
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was always included) were rapidly swept away ^^* 
by the rage of tyrants, -by frequent revolutions, - 
by the change of manners, and by the intermix- 
ture of nations/ Little more was left when Con* 
stantine ascended the throne, than a vague and 
imperfect tradition, that the patricians had once 
been the first of the Romans. To form a body 
of nobles, whose influence may restrain, while 
it secures the authority of the monarch, would 
have been very inconsistent with the character 
and policy of Constantiue ; but had he serious- 
ly entertained such a design, it might have ex- 
ceeded the measure of his power to ratify, by 
an arbitrary edict, an institution which must 
expect the sanction of time and of opinion. He 
revived, indeed, the title of patricians^ but he 
revived it as a personal, not as an hereditary 
distinction. They yielded only to the transient 
superiority of the annual consuls ; but they en- 
joyed the pre-eminence over all the great oflS- 
cers of 3tate, with the most familiar access to 
the person of the prince. This honourable rank 
was bestowed on them for life; and as they 
were usually favourites, and ministers who had 
grown old in the imperial court, the true etymo* 

fleeted honour on that ancient order; bat bis ancestor! had not any 
claim beyond an equestrian nobility. ^ 

^ This failure would have been almost impossible, if it were tme, 
as Casanbon compels Anrelias Victor to affirm (ad Sueton. in Caesar, 
c. 42, See Hist. August, p. 203, and Casaabon Comment p. 220], 
that Vespasian created at once a thousand patrician families. But 
tliis extravagant number^ is too much even for th^ whole senatorial 
order, unless we should include all the Roman knights yiho were dis- 
lingnished by the permission of wearing the laticlave. 
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^xrn. ^^Sy of *^^® ^o^ ^a® peFverted by ignorance 
«^^.^^^ and flattery; and the patricians of Constantiiie 
were reverenced as the adopted fathers of the 
emperor and the republic* 
Jor^an^. II. The fortunes of the pnetorian prsefecis 
recti. ^ere essentially different from those of the con- 
suls and patricians. The latter saw their ancieot 
{^eatness evaporate in a vain title. The former, 
rising by degrees from the most humble condi- | 
tion, were invested with the civil and military 
administration of the Roman world. From the 
reign of Severus to that of Diocletian, the guards 
and the palace, the laws and the finances, the 
armies and the provinces, were entrusted to their 
superintending care; and, like the vizirs of the 
East, they held with one hand the seal, and with 
the other the standard of the empire. The am- 
bition of the praefects, always formidable, and 
sometimes fatal, to the masters whom they served, 
was Supported by the strength of the prastoriaD 
bands ; but after those haughty troops had been 
weakened by Diocletian, and finally suppressed 
by Constantiue, the praefects, who survived their 
fall, were reduced withoutdiflSculty to the station 
of useful and obedient ministers. When they 
were no longer responsible for the safety of the 
emperors person, they rej^igned the jurisdiction 
which they had hitherto claimed and exercised 
over all the departments of the palace. They 
were deprived by Constan tine of all military com- 
mand, as soon as they had ceased to lead into the 

* Zosimus, 1. ii, p. 116 ; and Godefroy ad Cod. Tbeodos. 1. vi, tit* yn 
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field, under their immediate orders, the flower of ^^^ 
the Roman troops; and at length, by a singular ^ 
revolution, the captains of the guards were trans- 
formed into the civil magistrates of the provinces. 
According to the plan of government instituted 
by Diocletian, the four princes had each their 
praetorian praefect ; and, after the monarchy was 
once more united in the person of Constantine, he 
still continued to create the same number ofybur 
pnefectSy and entrusted to their care the same ' 
provinces which they already administered. 
1, The prsefect of the East stretched his ample 
jui !sdictioninto the three parts of theglobe which 
were subject to the Romans, from the cataracts 
of the Nile to the banks of the Phasis, and from 
the mountains of Thrace to the frontiers of Per^ 
sia : 2, The important provinces of Pannonia, 
Dacia, Macedonia, and Greece, once acknow^ 
ledged the authority of the praefect of Illy ricum : 
3, The power of the praefect of Italy was not con- 
fined to the country from whence he derived his 
title ; it extended over the additional territory of 
Hhaetia as far as the banks of the Danube, over 
the dependent islands of the Mediterranean, and 
over that part of the continent of Africa which 
lies between the confines of Gyrene and those of 
Tingitania : 4, The praefect of the Gauls com- 
prehended under that plural denomination the 
kindred provinces of Britain and Spain, and his 
authority was obeyed from the wall of Antoni- 
nus to the foot of mount AtJas.* 

* Zosimu«, 1. ii, p. 100>110. If we had not fortunately possMicd 
tbis satbfactor^ account of the division of the poweir and provincca 

aT 
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^x viL After the pnetorian praefects had been dis ! 

ed from all military command, the civil Tuocl 

. which they were ordained to exercise otcI 

many subject nations, were adequate to the 

bition and abilities of themostconsummate 

nisters. To their wisdom was committed the 

prerae administration of justice and o£tht 

nances, the two objects which, in a state of pegj 

comprehend, almost all the respective duties I 

the sovereign and of the people ; of the form 

.to protect the citizens who are obedient to t 

laws ; of the latter, to contribute the share 

their property which is required for tbeexpesc 

of the state. The coin, the highways, the pos 

the granaries, the manufactures, whatever cooi 

interest the public prosperity, was moderated^! 

the authority of the praetorian prsefects. As 4 

immediate representatives of the imperial roaje 

ty, they were empowered to explain, to enfom 

and on some occasions to modify, the geoeni 

edicts by their discretionary proclamations. Thej 

watched over the conduct of the provincial gf^ 

vernors, removed the negligent, and inflicted 

punishments oathe guilty. From all the inferior 

jurisdictions, an appeal in every matter of io^ 

portance, either civil or criminal, might h 

brought before the tribunal of the praefect ; bat 

his sentence was final and absolute ; and the enh 

perors themselves refused to admit any cotfr 

plaints against the judgment or the integrity o! 

of the praetorian prsefects, we shoald frequently have been perpleic^ 
amid thecopions details of the Code, and the circnmstantial oiiiiBtE* 
sflUOftheNotitla. 
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a magistrate whom they honoured with such un- ^m* 
bounded confidence/ His appointments were < 
Buitable to his dignity;* and if ayarice was his 
ruliog passion, he enjoyed frequent opportuni- 
ties of collecting a rich harvest of fees, of pre- 
sents, and of perquisites. Though the emperors 
ao longer dreaded the ambition of theirprsfects, 
they were attentive to counterbalance the power 
3f this great office by the uncertainty and shorfr 
[less of its duration.'' 

From their superior importance aiid dignity, ^^i - . 
Rome and Constantinople were alone excepted Rome sm 
Tom the jurisdiction of the praetorian praefects. SpJl*"**"* 
Fhe immense size of the city, and the experi- 
mce of the tardy,- ineffectual operation of the 
aws,had furnished the policy of Augustus with 
I specious pretence for introducing a new ma* 
pstrate, who alone could restrain a servile and 
turbulent populace by the strong arm 6f arbi- 

' See a law of Constantine himself. A prsfectis autem pnetorio 
provocare, non sinimns. Cod. Justinian, 1. vii, tit. Ixii, leg. 19. Cha- 
risiosy a lawyer of the time of Constantine (Heinec. Hist. JorU Roma- 
Di, p. 349), who admits this law as a fondamental principle of jnrii. ^ 
prudence, compares the prsBtorian prefects to the masters of the horse 
»f the aucient dictators. Pandect. 1. i, tit xi. 

' When Justinian, in the exhausted condition of the empire, instita« 
tutcd a prastorian prasfect for Africa, he allowed him a salary of one 
iinndred pounds of gold. Cod. Justinian, 1. i, tit. xxvH, leg. 1. 

*^ For this, and the other dignities of the empire, it may be suffici- 
ent to refer to the ample commentaries of Pancirolns and GodefVoy, 
who have diligently collected and accurately digested in their proper 
order all the legal and historical materials. From those authors. Dr. 
Howell (History of the World, vol. ii, p. 24-77) had deduced a very 
distinct abridgement of the state of the Roman empire. 



xvri. 
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CHAP, trary power,* Valerius MessalU was appoiiiti 
the first praefect of Rome, that his reputati( 
might countenance so invidious a measaire: bu 
at the end of a few days, that accomplished c 
tizen* resigned his office, declaring, M^itli a sp 
rit worthy of the friend of Brutus, tliat he founi 
himself incapable of exercising a power iticoni 
patible with public freedom/ As the sense o 
liberty became less exquisite, the advantages ol 
order were more clearly understood; andtlie 
praefect, who seemed to have been designed as 
a terror only to slaves and vagrants, was per- 
mitted to extend his civil and criminal jwris- 
diction over the equestrian and noble families 
of Rome. The praetors, annually created as tk 
judges of law and equity, could not long dis- 
pute the possession of the forum with a vigor- 

, ' Tacit. Anna), yi. 11. Eiiseb. in Cliron. p. 155. Dion Cassini^ ia 
tlie oration of Maecenas (1. vii, p. 675), describes the prerogatives e< 
the prsefect of tlie city as they were established in IiLs own time. 

^ The fame of Messalla has been scarcely equal to his merit. U 
the earliest youtli, he was recommended by Cicero to the friend i 
ship of Brutus. He followed the standard of tlie republic till it T.af| 
broken in the fields of Philippi. He then accepted and deserved tif; 
favour of the most moderate of the conquerors; and inuformH 
asserted his freedom and dignity in the court of Augustus. Thetifj 
umph of Messalla was justified by tlie copquest of Aquitain. Asd 
orator, he disputed the palm of eloquence with Cicero himself. Vim 
salla cultivated every muse, and was the patron of every man of M 
uias. He spent 'his evenings in philosophic conversation with Hi 
race; assumed hi.s place at table between Delia and Tibulus; si 
amused his leisure l>y encouraging the poetical talents of joai 
Ovid. 

* Inclvilem esse potestatem contestaus, says the translator of Ed 
bins. Tacitus expresses the «ame idea in other words ; quasi uesd 
CKcrcendt. * 
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ous and pennanent magistrate, who was usually ym* 
admittedintoth^coofidence of the prince* Their 0*.^^^^^ 
courts were deserted, th^r number, which had 
once fluctuated between twelve and eighteen," 
was gradually reduced to two or three, and their 
important functions were confined to the expen- 
sive obligation'' of exhibiting games for the 
amusement of the people* After the office of the 
Roman consuls bad been changed into a vain 
pageant, which ^vas rarely displayed in the ca« 
pital, the pr»fects.a£isumed their vacant place in 
the senate, and were soon acknowledged as the 
ordinary presidents of that venerable assembly. 
They received appeals from the distance of one 
hundred miles; and it was allowed as aprinciple 
of jurisprudence, tbatall municipal authority was 
derived from them alone."* In the discharge of 
his laborious employment, the governor of Rome 
was assisted by fifteen officers, some of whom had 
beien originally his equals, or even his sufVeriors. 
The principal departments were relative to the 
command of a numerous watch established as a 



^ See Upsiosy Excursus p. ad 1 lib. Tacit. Annal. 

" Heineccii Element. Juris Civilis secund. ordinem Pandect, torn, i, 
p. 70. See likewise Spanheim de Uits Numismatum, torn, ii, dissertat. 
Xy p. 110. In the year 450, Mareian published a law, that ihre9 
citizens should be annually created praetors of Constantinople by the 
choice of the senate^ but with their own content. Cod. Justinian. 1. i 
tit. xxxix, leg. 2. 

"" Quidquid igitur intra urbem admittitur, ad p. u. videturpertinere; 
led et siqnid intra centesiroum milliariam. Ulpian in Pandect. 1. i, tit. 
xiii, n. 1. He proceeds to enumerate the various offices of the prae- 
feet, who, in the code of Justinian (1. i, tit xxxix, leg. 3), is declared 
to precede and command all city magistrates, sine iojuriA acdetrimento 
honoris alieni. 
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^xviL '^^^g^sird against fires, robberies, and nactarnal 
«^^^<r,^^ disorders ;'the custody, and distribntioii of the 
public allowance of com and provisions ; the care 
of the port, of the aqueducts, of the common 
sewers, and of the navigation and bed of tbe 
Tiber ; the inspection of the markets, the thea- 
tres, and of the private as well as public works. 
Their vigilance insured the three principal ob- 
jects of aregular police,safety,pIenty,and clean- 
liness ; and as. a proof of the attention of govern 
ment to preserve the splendour and ornaments of 
the capital, a particular inspector was appointed 
for the statues; the guardian, as it were, of that 
inanimate people, which, according to the extra- 
vagant computation of an old writer, was scarce^ 
ly inferior in number to the living inhabitants of 
Rome. About thirty years after the foundation 
of Constantinople, a similar magistrate vi^as cre- 
ated in that rising metropolis, for the same uses, 
and with the same powers. A perfect equality 
was established between the dignity of the two 
municipal, and that ^f the/our praetorian, prae- 
«n fects.P 

The pro- / 

cpiwuu. Those who, in the imperial hierarchy, were 
fcc^&*! distinguished by the title o{ Respectable, formed 
an intermediate class between the iUustnous prae- 
fects and the honourable magistrates of the pro- 
vinces. In this class the pro-consuls. of Asia, 
Achaia, and Africa, claimed a pre-eminence, 



^ Besides our usual ^"icles, we may observe, that Felix Cantelorir 
lias written a separate treatise, De Praefecto Urbis ; and that many cu- 
rious details conceining tlie police of Rome and Constantinoole are 
contained in the Cburtecutli book ef the Theodostan Codt. 
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vrhicfa was yielded to the Femqmbrance of their chap. 

• • !X.VII 

a.ncietit dignity ; and the appeal from their tribiv 
nal to that of the praefects was almost the only 
aiark of their dependence.** But the civil govern- 
ment of the empire was distributed into thirteen 
gre^t diocesesy each of which equalled the just 
measure of a powerful kingdom. The first of 
these dioceses was subject to the jurisdiction of 
the count of the East; and we may convey some . 
idea of the importance and variety of his func- 
tions, by observing, that six hundred apparitors, 
who would be styled at present either secripta- 
ries, or clerks, or ushers, or messengers, were 
employed in his immediate office/ The place 
:of Augustal pnefect of Egypt was no longer 
£iled by a Roman knight ; but the name was re- 
tained ; and the extraordinary powers which the 
situation of the country, and the temper of the 
inhabitant^, had once made indispensible, were 
still continued to the governor. The eleven re 
maining dioceses, of Asiana, Pontica, and 
Thrace; of Macedonia, Dacia, and Pannonia 
or Western lUyricum ; of Italy and Africa ; of 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; were governed by 
twelve vicarsy or prmftciSy whose name sufficient 

« Eanapins affirms, that the proconsul of Asia inras independent of the 
prttfect; which must, hovreTer, be nnderstood with some allowance; 
the jurisdiction of the vice-prefect he most assuredly discUimcd. 
Pancirofus, p. 161. 

' The proconsul of Africa had fonr hundred apparitors ^ and they all 
received large salaries, either from the treasury or the province. See 
Pancirol. p. 26, and Cod. Justinian. 1. zii, tit. Ivi, lyii. 

* In Italy there was likewise the Vkar of J^otne. It has been 
Much disputed, whether his jiirisdiction measured one hundred miles 

. from 
VOL. III. E 
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CHAP, ly explains the nature and dependence of their 
..^^..:.. office. It may be added, that the lieutenant- 
generals of the Roman armies, the militarj 
counts and dukes, who will be hereafter men- 
tionedy were allowed the rank and title of Re- 
speclable. 
The go- As the spirit of jealousy and ostentation pre- 
thrpro* vailed in the councils of the emperors, they pro- 
^'"*^** ceede^ with anxious diligence to divide the sub- 
stance, and to multiply the titles of power. 
The vast countries which the Roman conquerors 
had united under the same simple form of admi- 
nistration, were imperceptibly crumbled into 
miilute fragments ; till at length the whole em- 
pire was distributed into one hundred and six- 
teen provinces, each of which supported an ex- 
pensive and splendid establishment. Of these, 
three were governed by proconsuHsj thirty-seven 
by consularsy five by correctors, and seventy-one 
by presidents. The appellations of these magi- 
strates were different ; they ranked in successive 
order, the ensigns of their dignity were curioiisly 
varied, and their situation, from accidental cir- 
cumstances, might be more or less agreeable or 
advantageous. But they were all (excepting 
only the proconsuls) alike included in the class 
o{ honourable persons ; and they were alike en- 
trusted, during the pleasure of the prince, and 
under the authority of the praefects or their de- 
puties, with the administration of justice and 
the finances in their respective districts. ' The 

fnmi.tbe city, or whether it stretched over the ten louUicfii provinca 
ofltmly. 
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pmiderouB volumes of the codes and pandects^ xvir 
would furnish ample maierials for a minute en- < 
quiry into the system of provincial government, 
as in the space of six centuries it was improved 
by the wisdom of the Roman statesmen arid 
lawyers. It may be sufficient for the historian 
to select two sinjjular and salutaryprovisiotis in- 
tended to restrain the abuse of authority, 1, For 
thepreservationof peaceand order, thegovemors 
of the provinces were armed with the sword of 
j ustice. They inflicted corporal punishments, and 
they exercised, in capital offences, the power of 
life and death. But they were not authorised to 
indulge the condemned criminal with the choice 
of his own execution, or to pronounce a sentence 
of the mildest and most honourable kind of exile. 
These prerogatives were reserved to the praefects, 
who alone could impose the heavy fine of fifty 
pounds of gold : their vicegerents were confined 
to the trifling weight of a few ounces.* This 
distinction, Avhich seems to grant the larger, 
while it denies the smaller degree of authority, 
was founded on a very rational motive. The 
smaller degree was infinitely more liable to abuse. 
The passionsofaprovincial magistrate might fre- 
quently provoke him into acts of oppression^ 

* Among the works of the eelebrated Ulpian, there was one in tea 
bookii, concerning the office of a proconsul, whose duties in the most 
essentia] articles were the same as those of an ordinary governor of 
a province. 

* l*he presidents, or ronsulars, could impose only two ounties ; the 
vice-praefects, three ; the proconsuls, count'of the east, and prsefect ot 
Egypt, six. SeeHeineceii Juri Civil, torn, i, p. 76. Pandect. 1. xlvili, 
tit xix, B. 8. Cod. Justinian. 1. i, tik liv. leg. 4-6 
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CHAP, \irhichaflfectcd only the freedom or the fortunes of 
,ityil'^ the subject ; though, from a prmcipleof prudence, 
perhaps of humanity, he might still be terrified 
by the guilt of innocent blood. It may likewise 
W considered, that exile, considerable fines, or 
&e choice of an easy death, relate more particu- 
larly to the rich and the noble ; and the persons 
, Ae most exposed to the avarice of resentment of 
a provincial magistrate, were thus removed from 
his obscure prosecution to the more august and 
impartial tribunal of the praetorian prefect 2, As 
it was reasonably apprehended that the inte- 
grity of the judge might be biaijssed^ if his interest 
.was concerned, or his aflfections were engaged, 
the strictest regulations were established to ex- 
clude any person, without the special dispensa- 
tion of the emperor, from the government of the 
province where he was boiti f^ and to prohibit 
the governor or his son from contracting mar- 
riage with a native or an inhabitant ;' or from 
purchasing slaves, lands, or houses, within the 
,e:(tenl ofhis jurisdiction.* Notwithstanding 

^ Vt nulli patriae suae administratio sine speciali principis permiua 
pf rmittatiir. Cod. Jiistioian. 1. i, tit. xii.. This law was first enacted 
by the emperor Marcus, after the rebellion of Cassins (Dion. I. Ixxi). 
The same regulation is observed in China, with equal strictness, and 
with equal effect. 

' Pandect. 1. xxiii, tit, ii, n. 38, 67, 63. 

* In jure continetur, ne qois in administratione eonstitntiis aUqnid 
eompararet. Cod. Theod. 1. xxiii, tit. xv, leg. 1. This maxim of com* 
Bion law was enforced by a series of edicts (see the remainder of the 
iitle) from Constantine to Justin. From this prohibition, which is ex^ 
tended to the meanest offices of the gOTcmor, they except only clothes 
and provisions. The purciiase withun five yeais may he recoverad^ 
after which, tn informatiQii, it devolves to the treasory. 
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these rigorous precautions, the emperor Con- xvil* 
stantine, after a reign of twenty-five years, still 
deplores the venal and oppressive administration 
of justice, and expresses the vrarmest indigna- 
tion that the audience of the judge, his dispatch 
of business, his seasonable delays, and his final 
sentence, were publicly sold, either by himself, 
or by the officers of his court. The continuance, 
and perhaps the impunity of these crimes, is at- 
tested by the repetition of impotent laws, and 
ineffectual menaces.'' 

All the civil magistrates were drawn from the 2?i^r 
profession of the law. The celebrated institutes tiwi^w, 
of Justinian are addressed to the youth of his 
dominions who had devoted themselves to the 
studyofRomanjurisprudence;andthesovereign 
condescends to animate their diligence, by the 
assurance that their skill and ability would in' 
time be rewarded by an adequate share in the 
government of the republic.** The rudiments of 
this lucrative science were taught in all the con- 
siderable cities of the East and West ; but the 
most famous school wai9 that of Berytus,' on the 

■ •># 

^ Cesnent rapaces jam nnnc officialinm manns ; ceiscnt, inqnam ; nam 
M moniti non. cessaveilax, gladiis praecideotut, 4ec. Cod* Theod. 1. I 
tit. vii, leg. 1;^ Zrno enacted that all gorernon shonld remain in th« 
province, to answer any accusations, fifty days after the expiration ol 
their power. Cod. Justinian, 1. ii, tit. xlix, Ie$. 1. * 

^ Summ^ ifitar ope, et alacri stadio has leget nostras aceiplte; « 
Tosmetipsos Kic ernditos ostendite, tit spes vos pnlcherrima foreat; 
toto legitimo-opere perfecto, posse etiam nostram rempublicam in par-« 
tibus ejus vobis crcdendis gnbcroari. Justinian, in proem. InstiUi* 
tionam. ' , ' 

• ^ The Bplendonr of the srhon] of Berytns, wliich preserved ra tnc 
East the language and jui imprudence of tiie Romans may be computed.. 
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CHAP, coast of Phoenicia, which flourished above tlire« 
" ;, centuries from the time of Al^^auder Sev^rus, 
the author, perhaps, of an institution so advan- 
tageous to his native country. After a regular 
course of education, which lasted five years, 
the" students dispersed themselves through the 
provinces, in search of fortunes and honours; 
nor could they want an inexhaustible supply of 
business in a great empire, already corrupted 
by the multiplicity of laws, of arts, and of vices. 
The court of the praetorian praefect of the East 
could alone furnish employment for one hun- 
dred and fifty advocates, sixty-four of whom 
were distinguished by peculiar privileges, and 
two were annually chosen, with a salary of six- 
ty pounds of gold, to defend the causes of the 
treasury. The first experiment was made of 
their judicial talents, by appointing them to act 
occasionally as assessors to the magistrates; 
from thence, they were often raised to preside 
in the tribunals before which they had pleaded. 
They obtained the government of a province; 
and, by the aid of merit, of reputation, or of fa- 
vour, they ascended, by successive steps, to the 
illustrious dignities of the state.* In the prac- 

to have lasted from the third to the middle of the sUttf* centary. — 
Heinecc. Jiir. Rom. Hist. p. 351-356. 

* As in a former period I bare traced the civil and military promo* 
tion of Pertinax, I shaU here insert the civil honours of Mallius Theo* 
doms. 1, He was distinguished by his etoquence, while he pleaded 
M an advocate in the conrt of the praetorian prefect. 2, He go vet ti- 
ed one of tiie provinces of Africa, either as president or consular, and 
deserved, by his administration, the hononr of a brass statue. 3. He 
was appointed vicar, or vice-praefect, of Macedonia. 4, Qaestor. 
ftr Coupt of the sacred larg^ses. 6. Praetorian praetect Of the Oanls, 

whilst 
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ticc of the bar, these men had considered i;ea- chap. 
0on as the instrument of dispute; they inter-, ^^^^ 
preted the laws according to the dictates of 
private interest; and the same pernicious ha^ 
bits might still adhere to their characters in the 
public administration of the state. The honour 
of a liberal profession has indeed been vindi- 
cated by ancient and modern advocates, who 
have filled the most important stations, with 
pure integrity and consummate wisdom ; but 
in the decline of Roman jurisprudence, the or- 
dinary promotion of lawyers was pregnant with 
mischief and disgrace. The noble art, which 
had once been preserved as the sacred inherit- 
ance of the patricians, was fallen into the hands 
of freedmen and plebeians,' who, with cunning 
rathier than with skill, exercised a sordid and 
pernicious trade. Some of them procured ad- 
mittance into families for the purpose of fo- 
menting differences, of encouraging suits, and 
of preparing a harvest of gain for themselves or 

vpfailst he might yet be represented as a young man. 7. After a re* 
treat, perhaps a disgrace, of many years, which Mallini (confoonded. 
by some critics with the poet Manilins, see Fabricins Bibliothec. La- 
tin edit. Ernest, tom. i, c. 18, p. 501) employed in the study of the 
Grecian philosophy, he was named praetorian praefect of Italy in the 
year 997. 8, While he still exercised that great office, he was created, 
In the year 399, eonsal for the West; and his. name, on account of the 
infamy of his colleague, the eannch Eutropias, often stands alone in' 
the Fasti. 9, In the year 408, Mallius was appointed a second time 
pi-etorian praefect of Italy. Even in the venal panegyyric of Claudian, 
we may discover the merit of MaUins Theodoras, who, by a rare fell- 
city, was the intimate friend both of Symmachus and of St. Augustin. 
See Tiiten^ht, Hist des Emp. torn, v, p. 1110-1114. 

' Mamertinas in Panegyr. Vet. xi, 20^ Ansterias apud Photium, 
p. 1500. 
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CHAP, their brethren. Others, recluse in their chan> 
, bars, maintained the dignity of legal .professors; 
by furnishing a rich client with subtleties to 
confound the plainest truth, and ^vith arg-u- 
nients to colour the most unjustifiable preten- 
sions. The splendid and popular class was 
composed of the advocates, who filled the fo- 
rum with the sound of their turgid and loqua- 
cious rhetoric. Careless of fame and of jus- 
tice, they are described, for the most part, as 
ignorant and rapacious guides, who conducted 
their clients through a maze of expence, of de- 
lay, and of disappointment ; from whence, after 
a tedious series of years, they were at length 
dismissed, when their patience and fortune were 
almost exhausted.* 
TMemiii. III. In the system of policy introduced by 
Augustus, the governors, those at least of the 
imperial provinces, were invested with the full 
powers of the sovereign himself. Ministers of 
peace and war, the distribution of rewards and 
punishments depended on them alone.; and 
they successively appeared on the tribunal in 
the robes of civil magistracy, and in complete 
armour at the head of the Roman legions-' 

* Hit carious passage of Ammianus (1. xxx, c. 4}> in which hcipaiiiU 
the manners of contemporary lawyers, affords a strange mixture of 
sound sense, false rhetoric, and extravagant satire. Godefroy (Prole- 
gom. ad Cod. Theod. c i, p. 185) supporU the historian by similar com- 
plaints, and authentic facU. In the fourth century, many camels might 
have been laden with law books. Ennapius in Vet. Edesii, p. 72. 

^' See a very splendid example in the life of Agricola, particularly 
e. 20, 21. The lieutenant of Britain was entrusted with the same 
powers which Cicero, proconsul of Cilicia« had exercised in llie i 
of the senate and people. 
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iTbe influence of the revenue, the authority of cbap. 
law, and the command of a military force, con* ^^ 
eurred to render their power supreme and abso- 
lute ; and whenever they were tempted to vio- 
late their allegiance, the loyal province which 
they involved in their rebellion was scarcely 
sensible of any change in its political state. 
From the time of Commodus to the reign of 
Constandne, near one hundred governors might 
be enumerated, who, with various success, 
erected the standard of revolt ; and though the 
innocent were too often sacrificed, the guilty 
might be sometimes prevented, by the suspi- 
cious cruelty of their master.^ To secure his 
throne and the public tranquillity from these 
formidable servants, Constantine resolved. to 
divide the military from the civil administra- 
tion ; and to establish, as a permanent and pro- 
fessional distinction, a practice which had been 
adopted only as an occasional expedient. The 
supreme jurisdiction exercised by the pneto^ 
rian praefects over the armies of the empire was 
transferred to the two masters-general whom he 
instituted, the one for the cavalry, the other for 
the infantiTf ; zxiA though each of these illustru 
ous officers was more peculiarly responsible for 
the discipline of thos^ troops which were under 
his immediate inspection, they both indifferently 
commanded in the field the several bodies, whe- 

^ Tlie Abb^ Dubos, who has examined with accnracy (see Hist, dc 
la Monarchie Fran9oise, torn, i, p. 41-100, edit. 1742) the institationt 
of Augustus and of Constantine, observes, that if Orho had been pat 
to death the day before he executed his conspiracy, Otho would now 
appeair In liistory as innocent as Corbulo. 
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WAP. thfft of horae or, foot, whick were united in tte 
^.r^:,.,^,, same siriny.'' Their number was soon doiibfeJ, 
by the division of tlie East and West ; and as 
separate generals of the same rank and title 
were appointed on the four important frontiers 
of the Rhine, of the Upper and of the Lower 
.Danube, and of the Euphrates, the defence of 
the Roman empire was at length committed to 
eight masters-general of the cavalry and infan- 
try. Under their orders, thirty-five military 
commanders were, stationed in the provinces: 
three in Britain, six in Gaul, one in Spain, one 
in Italy, five on the Upper, and four on tlie 
Lower Danube ; in Asia eight, three in Egypt, 
and four in Africa. The titles of counts and 
dukesy^ by which they were properly distiaguish- 
ed, have obtained in modern languages so very 
different a sense, that the use of them rnay oc- 
casion some surprize. But it should be recol- 
lected, that the second of those appellations is 
only a corruption of the Latin word, which was 
indiscriminately applied to any military chief. 
All these provincial generals were therefore 
dukes; but no more than ten among them were 
dignified with the rank oi counts, or companions, 
a title of honour, or rather of favour, which had 
been recently invented in the court of Constan- 

^ ' * Zosimiw, 1. ii, p. 110. Before the end of the reign of Constantius, 
the magistri milUum were already increased to four. Sec Valesiiis ad 
Ammian. 1 xvi, c. 7. 

' Thongh the military counts and dnkes are frequently mentioned 
both in history and the codes, we must have recourse to the Notitia 
for the exact knowledge of their number and stations. For Uic insti- 
tution, rank, privileges, &c. of the counis in general, see Cod. Theod 
1. vi, lit. xii, XX, with the commentary of Godefroy^ 
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tine. A ga)4b^t >^^0. 'the enciga. which distill- chap. 
guisbed the office of the counts and dakea;«« 



and besides; their pay, they received a' Kberal 
allQwance, suffideat to maintain oiie hundred 
and ninety servants, and one hundred and fifty- 
eight horses. ' They were strictly prohibited 
from interfering in any matter which related to 
the administration of justice or the revenue; 
but the command which they exercised oves 
the f rbopi^ of their department was independent 
of the authority of the magistrates. About the 
eame time thai Constantine gave a legal sane- 
tion to the ecclesiastical order, he instituted iq 
the Roman empire' the nice balance of the civil 
and the military poweri^. The emulation, and 
sometimes the discord, "^hich reigned between 
twd professions of opposite interests and incom- 
patibh; mafinfer^, wad productive of beneficial 
and of pernicious consequences. It was sel- 
dom to be expected that the general and the 
civil governor of a province should either con- 
spire for the disturbance, or should unite for 
the service, of their country. While the one 
delayed to offer the assistance which the other 
disdained to solicit, the troops very frequently 
remained without orders, or without supplies ; 
the public safety was betrayed, and the defence- 
less subjects were left exposed to the fury of 
the barbarians. The divided administration, 
which had been formed by Constantine, relax- 
ed the vigour of the state, while it secured the 
tranquillity of the monarch. 

The memory of Constantine has been deserv- pistinc 
cdly censured for another innovation, which troops 
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CHAP, corrupted. military discipline, and prepared the 
. ruiu of the empire. The nineteen years ifrhicft 
preceded his finsd victory over Licinius, bad 
been a period of licence and intestine war. Tbe 
rivals who contended for the possession of the 
Roman world, had withdrawn the greatest part 
of their forces from the guard of the general 
frontier ; and the principal cities, which form- 
,ed the boundary of their respective dominions, 
were filled with soldiers, who considered their 
countrymen as their most implacable enemies. 
After the use of these internal garrisons bad 
ceased with the civil war, the conqueror wanted 
either wisdom or firmness to revive the severe 
discipline of Diocletian, and to suppress a fatal 
indulgence, which habit had endeared, and al- 
most confirmed, to the military order. From 
the reign of Constantino a popular and even le- 
gal distinction was admitted between the Par . 
latines"^ and the Borderers; the troops of the 
court, as they were improperly styled, and the 
troops of the frontier. The farmer, elevated by 
the superiority of their pay and privileges, were 
permitted, except in the extraordinary emergen- 
cies of war, to occupy their tranquil stations in 
the heart of the provinces. The most flourish- 
ing cities were oppressed by the intolerable 
weight of quarters. The soldiers insensibly 
forgot the virtues of their profession, and con- 

^ Zosimns, 1. ii, p. '111. The distinction between the two classes uf 
Roman troops is very darkly expressed in the historians, the laws, and 
the ^otitia. Consult, however, the copious paratition^ or abstract, 
which Godefroy has drawn np of tlie seventh book, de Re Militari, ol 
the Tbcodosian Code, 1. viii tit i, leg. IS. L. viii, tit. i leg. .10 
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tracted only the vices of civil life. They were chap. 
either degraded by the industry of mechanic ss'^ms^m^b 
trades, or enervated by the luxury of baths and 
theatres. They Boon became careless of their 
martial exercises, curious in their diet and ap- 
parel ; and v^hile they inspired terror to the 
subjects of the empire, they trembled at the 
hostile approach of the barbarians.*" The chain 
of fortifications which Diocletian and his coi<i 
leagues had extended along the banks of the 
great rivers, viras no longer maintained with the , 

same care, or defended with the same vigilance. 
The numbers which still remained under the 
name of the troops of the frontier, might be suf- 
ficient for the ordinary defence : but their spirit 
was degraded by the humiliating reflection, that 
they who were exposed to the hardships and 
dangers of a perpetual warfare, were rewarded 
only vi^ith about two-thirds of the pay and emo- 
luments which were lavished on the^troops of 
the court. Even the bands or legions that were 
raised the nearest to the level of those unworthy 
favourites, were in some measure disgraced by 
the title of honour which they were allowed to 
assume. If was in vain that Constantine re- 
peated the most dreadful menaces of fire, and 
sword against the borderers who should dare 
to desert their colours, to connive at the in- 
roads of the barbarians, or to participate in the 

' Ferox erat in saos miles et rapax, igmyns tero in hostet et frao* 
tai. Ammian. I. xxii, c. 4. He observes, that they loved downy beds» 
and bouaas of marble j and that their cnpa were heaYiar than iMr 
iworda. 
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CHAP. Bpoil.* The miechiefs whiqh flow from iiijmli- 
.^^L. cious counsels are seldom removed by tbe ap- 
t)licatiott of partial severities : and though suc- 
ceeding princes laboured to restore the strength 
tod numbers of the frontier garrisons, tte ent 
pire, till the last moment of its dissolutiou, ron- 
tinued to languish under the mortal wound 
l^hich had been so rashly or so weakly inflict- 
ed by the hand of Constantine. 
Redaction The samc timid policy of dividing wliatever 
i^^^ is united, of reducing whatever is eminent, of 
dri^ading ev6ry active power, and of expecting 
that the most feeble will prove the most obe- 
dient, seems to pervade the institutions of seve- 
ral princes, and particularly those of Constan. 
tine, the martial pride of the legions, whose 
victorious camps had so often been the scene of 
rel)iBllion, was nourished by the memory of their 
past exploits, and the consciousness of their ac- 
tual strength. As long as they maintained theit 
ancient establishment of six thousand men, they 
subsisted, under the reign of Diocletian, each 
of them singly, a visible and important object 
in the military history of the Roman empire. 
A few years afterwards, these gigantic bodies 
were shrunk to a very diminutive size ; and 
when seven legions, with some auxiliaries, de- 
fended the city of Amida against the Persians, 
the total garrison, with the inhabitants of both 

'• Cod. Theod. i. vii, tit i, iegiU tit. xii, leg. 1. See Howeirs HUt. 
of the World, vol. ii, p. 19. That learned historian, who is noting 
ficlently known, labours to jastify the character and policy of Con- 
ttnntHie. 
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sexei, and the peasants of the deserted country, chap. 
did not exceed the number of twenty thousand *,,...,..^ 
persons.^ From this fact, and from similar ex- 
amples, there is reason to believe, that the con- 
stitution of the l^ohary troops, to which they 
partly owed their valour and discipline, was 
dissolved by Constantine ; and that the bands 
of Roman infantry, which still asaumed the same 
names and the same honours, consisted only of 
one thousand or fifteen hundred men.^ The 
conspiracy of so many separate detachments, 
each of which was awed by the sense of its own 
weakness, could easily be checked; and the 
successors of Constantine might indulge their 
love of ostentation, by issuing their orders to 
one hundred and thirty-two legions, inscribed 
on the muster-roll of their numerous armies. 
The remainder of their troops w^s distributed 
into several hundred cohorts of infantry, and 
squadrons of cavalry. Their arms, and titles, 
and ensigns, were calculated to hispire terrqr^ 
and to display the variety of nations who march- 
ed under the imperial standard. And not a 
vestige was left of that severe simplicity, which, 
in the ages of freedom and victory, had distin- 
guished the line of battle of a Roman army from 
the confused host of an Asiatic monarch/ A 

f Ammian. L xix, c. 2. He obtenres (c, 5) that the desperate sallies 
of two Gallic legions were like an haadful of water thrown on a great 
conflagration. 

4 Pancirolos ad Notitiam, p. 96. Memoiret de PAcademie des In- 
scriptions, torn. XXV, p. 491. 

' Bomana acies nnins' prope formae erat et hominam et armomm ge< 
nere '^Regia acies varia mag is mnltis gentibas dissimilitadine anno* 
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CHAP, more particular enumeration, dratin from th< 
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Notitia^ might exercise the diligence of an an- 
tiquary ; but the historian will content himself 
, with observing, that the number of permanent 
stations or garrisons established on the frontier 
of the empire, amounted to five hunJred and 
eighty-three ; and that, under the successors of 
Constantine, the complete force of the military 
establishment was computed at six hundred 
and forty-five thousand soldiers.' An effort so 
prodigious surpassed the wants of a more an- 
cient, and the faculties of a later, pleriod. 
Difficulty III the various states of society, armies are re- 
cruited from very different motives. Barbarians 
are urged by the love of war ; the citizens of a 
free republic may be prompted by a principle i 
'_- of duty; the subjects, or at least the nables, o i 
a monarchy, are animated by a sentiEnento , 
honour; but the timid and luxurious inhabi- 
tants of a declining empire must be allured into 
the service by the hopes of profit, or compelled 
by the dread of punishment. The resources of 
the Roman treasury were exhausted, by the in- 
crease of pay, by the repetition of donatives, 
and by the invention of new emoluments and 
indulgences, which, in the opinion of the pro- 1 
vincial youth, might compensate the hardships I 
and dangers of a military life. Yet, although | 

ram anxiliorainqne erat. T. Liv. 1. zxxvii, c. 39'40.-^Fla]xiinia9| erct 
h^fore this event, bad compared the army of Antiochos to a anpprr,ii 
which the flesh of one vile animal was diversified by the skill of tM 
«oolu. See the life of Flaininins in Plutarch. 
* Agalhias, 1. v, p. 157, edit. Loavra. 
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the stature was lowered," althoagh slaves, at chap. 
least by a tacit coniUTHiice, were iodiscrirai- ,,.*,.,j*. 
nately received intq the ranks, the insurmount- 
able difficulty of procuring^ a regular and ade- 
quate supply of volunteers; obliged the em- 
perors to adopt more effectual and coercive 
methods. The lands bestowed on the vete- 
rans, as the free reward of their valOur, w^re 
henceforward granted under a conditiou, whicli 
contains thefirst rudiments of the feudal te- 
nures ; that their sons, who succeeded to the 
inheritance, should devote themselves to the 
profession of arms, as soon as they attained the 
age of manhood ; and their cowardly refusal 
was punished by the loss of honour, of fortune, 
or even of life." But as the annual growth of 
the sons of the veterans bore a very small pro- 
portion to the demands of the service, levies .of 
men were frequently required from the prot* 
vinces, and every proprietor was obliged either 
to take up arms, or to procure a substitute, or 
to purchase his exemption by the payment of 
a heavy fine. The sum of forty-two, pieces of 
gold, to which it was reduced^ ascertains the 
exorbitant price of volunteers, and the reluct- 

*■ Valentinian (Cod. Theodos. 1. vii, tit. xiii, leg. 3) fixes the stan- 
dard at five feet seven inches, about five feet four inches and a half 
English measure. It liad formerly been five feet ten inches, and, ia 
the best corps, six Roman feet. Sed tunc erat amplior mnltitndo, et 
phtres se^cbantur milltiam armatum. Vegetius de Re Militari, I. i, 
c. 6, 

" Sec the two titles, De Vet«ranis, nfidi De Filiis Veteranornra, in 
the seventh book of the Thcodosian Code. The^ag^ at which their mi* 
litary service was required, varied from twenty .five to sixteen. If the 
sons of the veierauH appeared with a horse^ they had a right to serve ill : 
tiie ca^valry ; two horses gave them some valuable privileges _ * 

VOL. III. F 
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^xviu ^^^^ ^ith which the government admitted of 
'''>'<'''* this alternative/ Such was the horror for the 
profession of a soldier, which had affected tbe 
minds of the degenerate Romans, that many of 
the youth of Italy, and the provinces, cbose to 
cut off the fingers of their right hand to escape 
from being pressed into the service ; and this 
.strange expedient was so commonly practised, 
as to deserve the severe animadversion of the 
lawsyi* and a peculiar name in the Latin lan- 
guage.' 
Increase The introduction of barbarians into the Bo- 
ritmmi ^^^ anuics became every day more universal, j 
liariet. more ncccssary, and more fatal. The most dar- I 
ing of the Scythians, of the Goths, and of the 
Germans, who delighted in war, and who found 
it more profitable to defend than to ravage the 
provinces, were enrolled, not only in the auxir 

" Cod. Tbeod. 1. vii, tit. xiii, leg. 7. Accordios; to the historian So- 
crates (see Godefroy ad loc), the same emperor VaJens sometimes 
required eighty pieces of gold for a recruit. In the following law it u 
faintly expressed, that slaves shall not be admitted inter optimas lee- j 
tissimoniin militum turmas 

' The person and property of a Roman knight, who had mutilated 
bis two sons, were sold at public auction by order of Augustus. (Sue- 
ton. in August, c. 27). The moderation of that artful usurper prom, 
that this example of severity was justified by the spirit of the times. 
Ammianus makes a distinction between the effeminate Italians and the 
hardy Gauls. (L. xv, c. 12). Yet only fifleen years afterwards, Va- 
lentinian, in a law addressed to the praefect of Gaul, is obliged to enact 
that these cowardly deserters shall be burnt alive. (Cod. Tlieod. 1. vil, 
tit. xiii, leg. 6). Their nnml^ers in Illyricum were so considerable, that 
the province complained of a scarcity of recruits. (Id. leg. IQ)- 

^ They were called Murcu Mureidus is found in Plautos and Fes. 
tiis, to denote a lazy and cowardly person, who, according to Arnobias 
aftd Angustin, was under the immediate protection of the goddess Mur- 
em. From this particular instance of cowardice, murcare is used as ^y- 
nonimoiw to muiilaref by the writers of the middle fcatihity. See Eia- 
denbrogius, and Valesius ad Ammiao. Marcellin. Uxvy c 21 
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fiarti^ (^ their reapectire nations, bat la the le- chap. 
g'oni$ di€3»sdlvea^ aad among the most diatin- ,iiy";.. 
guisbed/Of the Palatine troops. As they freely 
mingled with the subjects o£ the empire, they 
gradually learned to despise their msmners, and 
to imitate their arts. They abjured the impli- 
cit reverence which the pride of Rome had ex- 
acted from their ignorance, while they acquired 
the I^nowledge and possession of those advan- 
tages by which alone she supported her declin- 
ing greatness. The barbarian soldiers, who 
displayed any military talents, were advanced^ 
without exception, to the most important com- 
mands ; and the names of the tribunes, of the 
counts and dukes, and of the generals them^ 
selves, betray a foreign origin, which they no 
longer condescended to disgnise. They werfc 
often entrusted with the conduct of a war 
against their countrymen ; and though most of 
them preferred the ties of allegiance to those 
of blood, they did not always avoid the guilt, 
or at least the suspicion, of holding a treason- 
able correspondence with the enemy, of inviting 
his invasion, or of sparing his retreat. The 
camps and the palace of the son of Constantine 
were governed by the powerful faction of the 
Franks, who preserved the strictest connection 
with each other, and with their country, and 
who resented every personal affront as a na- 
tional indignity.' When the tyrant Caligula 

' Malaricbus— adlnbiUs Francis quonim ea tempestate in palatio 
mattitudo florebat, erectins jam loquebalar tumuItuabatHrque. Am- 
mlan. U xv, c. 5. ^ 
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CHAP. Mras siispected of an intention to inrest a very e* 
...^.^.\.. traordinary candidate with the consular robes, 
the sacrilegious profanation would have scarc& 
*y excited les9 astonishment, if, instead of a 
norse, the noblest, chieftain of Germany or Bri- 
tain had been the object of his choice. The 
revolution of three centuries had produced so 
remarkable a change in the prejudices of the 
people, that, with the public approbation, Cod- 
stantine shewed his successors the example of 
bestowing the honours of the consulship o-* the 
barbarians, who, by their merit and. serv es, 
had deserved to be. ranked among the first of 
the Romans.' But as these hardy veterans, 
who had been educated in the ignorance or con- 
tempt of the laws, were incapable of exercising 
any civil officer, the powers of the human mind 
were contracted by the irreconcileable separa- 
tion of talents, as well as of professions. The 
accomplished citizens of the Greek and Roman 
republics, whose characters could adapt them- 
selves to the bar, the senate, the camp, or the 
schools, had learned to write, to speak, and to 
^ct^ with the same spirit, and with equal abi- 
lities, 

Smnim. IV, Besides the magistrates and generals, 

cte>!uiet. ^*^^ ^* a. distance from the court diffused their 

delegated authority over the provinces and ar- 

• Barbaros ooiniam primus, ad usqne fasces auxcrat^t trabeas con- 
•ulares. Ammiao. J. xx, c. 10. Ensebius (in Vit. CoDstantin. I. iv, 
c. 7) aDd Aorelins Victo? seem to confirm the truth of this assertion; 
y«t, in the thirty two consiilar Fasti of tfce reign of Constaotine, I cain 
not discover the name of a single barbarian. I should therefore inter 
>ret the liberality of that prince, as relative to the ornaments, rather 
than to tbe office, of the consnlsbip.- 
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mies, the emperor conferred the rank of ilhf- chaf. 
irions on seven of his more immediate servants, , 



to whose fidelity he entrusted his safety, or his 
counsels, or his treasures. 1. The private 
apartments of the palace were governed by a 
favourite, eunuch, who, in the language of that 
age, was styled the praepontus^ or pnefect, of TV^Mi» 
the sacred bed-chamber. His duty was to at- 
tend the emperor. in \x\s hours of state, or in 
those of amusement ; and to perform about his 
person all those menial services, which can only 
derive their splendour from the influence of roy- 
alty. Under a prince who deserved to reign, 
the great chamberlain (for such we may call 
faim) was-an useful and humble domestic; but 
an artful . domestic, who improves every occa- 
sion of unguarded confidence, will insensibly 
acquire over a feeble mind that ascendant which 
harsh wisdom and uncomplying virtue can sel- 
dom obtain. The degenerate grandsons of 
Theodosius, who were invisible to their sub- 
jects, and contemptible to their enemies, exalt* 
ed the praefects of their bed-chamber above the 
heads of all the ministers of the palace ;^ and 
even his deputy, the first of the splendid train 
of slaves who waited in the presence, was 
thought worthy to rank before the respectable 
proconsuls of Greece or Asia. The jurisdic- 
tion of the chamberlain was acknowledged by 
the counts^ or superintendants, who regulated 
the two important provinces, of the magnificence 
of the wardrobe, and of the luxury of the imp€h 

* Cod. Theod. I. ▼!« tit 8. 
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CHAP, rial tabled"" 2. The principal admimstrktion of 
public affairs was committed to the diligence 



The mas. and abilities of the nuaster of the offices."^ He 
offices. ^ wfits the supreme magistrate of the palace, iu- 
spected the discipline of the civil and military 
schools^ and received appeals from all patts of 
the empire, in the causes which related to that 
numerous army of privileged persons, who, as 
the servants Of the court, had obtained, for 
thepQselves and families, a right to decline the 
authority of the oi'dinary judges. T*he corre- 
spondence betwecin the prince and his subjects 
was managed by the four scrinia^ or offices of 
this minister of state. The first was appropri- 
ated to memorials, the second to epistles, the 
third to petitions, and the fourth to papers and 
orders of a miscellaneous kind. Each of these 
was directed by an inferior master ofrespectabk 
dignity; and the whole business was dispatch- 
ed by an hundred and forty-eight secretaries, 
chosen for the most part fi'om the profession of 
the law, on account of the variety of abstracts 
of reports and references which frequently oc- 
curred in the exercise of their several functions. 

" By a very singBlar metaphot-, borrowed from the military charac^ 
ter of the first emperors, tlie steward of their household was styled tbe 
couut of their camp (comeft- castrensb). Cassiodorius very seriously 
represents to him, that his own fame, and that of the empire, moat de- 
pend 00 the opinion which foreign ambassadors may eobceiTe of the 
plenty and magnificence of the royal table. (Variar. 1. vi, epistol. 9). 

* Gntherins (de Officiis Dom^ Angustie, 1. ii, c. 20, 1. iii) has very 
accurately explained the fnuctions of the master of the offices, and the 
coustitiition of his snhordinate termia. But he yaioly attempts, on the 
most doubtful authority, to deduce from the time of the Antonines, or 
even of Nero, the origin of a magistrate who cauiot be found in history 
before the reign of Constantino. 
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From a condescension, which in former ages ^^^* 
would have been esteemed unworthy of the Ro- ^.^ 
man majesty, a particular secretary was allowed 
for the Greek langqage; and interpreters were 
appointed to receive the ambassadors of the 
barbarians : bat the department of foreign af- 
fairs, which constitutes so essential a part of 
modern policy, seldom diverted the attention 
of the master of the offices. His mind was 
more seriously engaged by the general direction 
of the posts and arsenals of the empire. There 
were thirty four cities, fifteen in the east, and 
nineteen in the west, in which regular compa- 
nies of workmen were perpetually employed in 
fabricating defehmve armour, offensive weapons 
of all sorts, and military engines, which vrare 
deposited in the arsenals, and occasionally de- 
livered for the service of the troops. 3. In the 
course of nine centuries, the office of quasiot* The 
had experienced a very singular revolution. In ***'*^ 
the infancy of Rome, two inferior magistrates 
were annually elected by the people, to relieve 
the consuls from the invidious management of 
the public treasure;^ a similar assistant was 
granted to every proconsul, and to every prae- 
tor, who exercised a military or provincial com^ 
mand ; with the extent of conquest, the two 
quaestors were gradually multiplied to the num- 
ber of four, of eight, of twenty, and, for a short 

' Tacitus (Annal. xi, 22) says, that tke first quaestors were elected 
l)y the people, sixty-four years after the foundation of the republic } 
but he is of opinion, that they had, long before (hat period, been anno* 
ally appointed by the consuls and even by the kings. But thb obseurt 
point of antiquity is contested by other writers* 
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cJHAP. time, perhaps, of forty ;" and the noblest dii^ 
j...^..'.., zens ambitiously solicited an office whicli grave 
them a seat in the senate, and a just hope of 
obtaining the honours of the republic. Whifct 
Augustus affected to maintain the freedom of 
election, he consented to accept the annual pri- 
vilege of Tecommending, or Tather, indeed,^ of 
nominating, a certain proportion of candidates; 
and it was his custom to select one of these 
distinguished youths to read his orations or 
epistles in the assemblies of the senate.* The 
practice of Augustus was imitated by succeed- 
ing princes ; the occasional commission wa^ 
established as a permanent office ; and the fa- 
vourable qusestor, assuming a new and more 
illustrious character, alone survived the sup- 
pression of his ancient and useless 'colleagues.^ 

* Tacitus (Annal. xi, 22) seems to consider twenty as the higbett 
number of qnsestors; and Dion. (L xliii, p. 374) insinuates, tfiat.ifthc 
dictator Caesar once created forty, it was only to facilitate the payment 
of an immense debt of «rratltnde. Yet the angmentati(^ which he 
made of praetors subsisted under the succeeding reigns. 
'Sueton in August, c. 66, and Torrei^. ad. loc. Dion. Cas. p. 755. 
^ «• The youth and inexperience of the qnsestors, who entered on that 
important office in their twenty-fifth yeaf (Lips. Excors. ad Tacit 
1. iii, D), engaged Angustos to remove them from the management of 
the treasury; and though they were restored by Claudius, they aeem 
to have been finally dismissed by. Nero. (Tacit. Annal. xxii, 29. Sue- 
ton. in Aug. c. 36, in Claud, c. 24. Dion. p. 696001, &c. Plia. Eiii* 
tol. X, 20, et alibi). In the provinces of the imperial division, the place 
of the quaestors was more ably supplied by the procwatwrs (Dion. Cas. 
p. 707, Tacit, in Vit. Agricol. c. 16), or, as they were afterwards call- 
ed, raiionales, (Hist. August, p. 130). But in the provinces of the se- 
nate we may still discover a series of quaestors till the reign of Marcus 
Antonius. (See the Inscriptions of Grnter, the Epistles of Pliny, auu 
a decisive fact in the Augustan history, p. 64). From Ulpian we may 
learn (Pandect. L i, tit. 13), that, under the government of the house 

.«f 
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As the orations, which he composed in the citAp. 
natne of the emperor,^ acquired the force, and, « 
at length, the form of al)solute edicts, he was 
c^nsidered^ as the representative of the legislar 
' tive power, the oracle of the council, and the 
original source of the civil jurisprudence. He 
was Sometimes invited to take his seat in the 
supreme judicature of the imperial consistory, 
with the praetorian praefects, and the master of 
the offices;, and he was frequently requested 
to resolve the doubts of inferior judges : but as 
he was not oppressed with a variety of subor« 
dinate business, his leisure and talents were 
employed to cultivate that dignified style of 
eloquence, which, in the corruption of taste and 
language, still preserves the majesty of the Ro« 
man laws/ In some respects, theoffice of the 
imperial quaestor may be compared with that 
of a modern chancellor ; but the use of a great 
seal, which seems to have been adopted by the 
illiterate barbarians, was never introduced to 



of Severus, their provincial administration was abolislied ; and, in the 
Bnbseqiient troobles, the annual or triennial elections of qnaevtors must 
have Datorally ceased. 

^ Cam patris nomine et epistolas ipse dictaret, et edicts conscriberet, 
orationesque in senatn recitaret, etiam qnaestorls vice. Sueton. in Til. 
c. 0. The office mnst have acquired new dignity, which was occasion- 
ally executed by the heir-apparent of the empire. Trajan entrusted 
the same care to Hadrian, his qnaestor and cousin. See DodwcU Pras- 
lection. Cambden. x, xi, p. 362-394. 

4 ^Terris edicta datnmt j 

Snpplicibus responsa. — Oracnla regis 

Eloqnio crevere tuo ; nee dignlns nnqnam 

MAjestas meminit sese Romana locntara. 
Claudian in Consniat. Mall. Theodor. 33. See, likewise, SymmachHt 
(Epistol. i, 17) and Caisiodorius (Variar. vi, 5> 
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CHAP, attest the public acts of the emperors. 4. The 
*;^.^*^** extraordinary title of count of the sacred larges- 
ueittJSf!^'*^ was bestowed on the treasurer-general of 
the revenue, with the intention, perhaps, of in- 
culcating, that every payment flowed from the 
voluntary bounty of the monarch. To conceive 
t^e almost infinite detail of the annual and daiJj 
expence of the civil and military administratiou 
iu every part of a great empire, would exceed 
the powers of the most vigorous imagination. 
The actual account employed several hundred 
persons, distributed into eleven different offices, 
which were artfully contrived to examine and 
controul their respective operations. The mul- 
titude of these agents had a natural tendency 
to increase ; and it was more than once th;>ugbt 
expedient to dismiss to their native homes the 
useless supernumeraries, who, deserting their 
honest labours, had pressed with too much 
eagerness into the lucrative profession of the 
finances.* Twenty-nine provincial receivers, of 
whom eighteen were honoured with the title 
of count, corresponded with the treasurer; and 
he extended his jurisdiction over the mines from 
whence the precious metals were extracted, 
over the mints, in which they were converted 
into the current <;oin, and over the public trea- 
suries of the most important cities, where they 
were deposited for the service of the state. 
The foreign trade of the empire wsis regulated 
by this minister, who directed likewise all the 

* Cod. Tlieod. 1. vi, tit. 30. Ced. Justiuian^ 1. xii, tit. 34. 
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linen and woollen manufactnres, in which the ^*/JJ* 
successive operations of spinning, weaving, and r^^. 
dyeing, were executed, chiefly by women of a 
servile condition, for the use of the palace and 
army. Twenty-six of these institutions are enu- 
merated in the west, where the arts had been 
more recently introduced, and a still larger pro- 
portion may be allowed for the industrious 
provinces of the east/ 6. Besides the public Tiie pti- 
revenue, which an absolute monarch might le- 
vy and Expend according to his pleasure, the 
emperors, in the capacity of opulent citizens, 
possessed a very extensive property, which was 
administered by the county or treasurer of the 
private estate. Some part had perhaps been the 
ancient demesnes of kings and republics ; some 
accessions might be derived from the families 
which were successively invited with the pur- 
ple ; but the most conquerable portion flowed 
from the impure source of confiscations and for- 
feitures. The imperial estates were scattered 
through the provinces, from Mauritania to Bri- 
tain ; but the rich and fertile soil of Cappado- 
cia tempted the monarch to acquire in that 
country bis fairest possessions,' and either Con- 
stantine or his successors embraced the occa- - 
sion of justifying avarice by religious zeal. 

' In tbe departments of the two coQnts of the treasnry, the eastern 
part of the NotiHa happens to be Tery defective. It may be observed^ 
that Mfe had a treasury-chest in London, and a gynecenm, or manufae* 
tiire, at Winchester. Bnt Britain was not thonght worthy either of a 
mint or of an arsemd. Gaul alone possessed three of the former, and 
eight of the latter. 

' Cod. Theod. 1. vi, tit. xxx, leg. 2, and Godefroy ad loc. 
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CHAP. They suppressed the rich temple of Comana, 
.^Xlh.. where the high-priest of the goddess of war 
supported thq dignity of a sovereign prince; 
and they applied to their private use the con- 
secrated lands, vi^hich vi^ere inhabited by six 
thousand subjects or slaves of the deity and 
her niinisters.** But these were not the valu- 
able inhabitants : the plains that stretch from 
the foot of Mount Argaeus to the banks of the 
Sarus, bred a generous race of horses, renown* 
ed above air others in the ancient world, for 
their majestic shape, and incomparable swift- 
ness. These sacred animals, destined for the 
service of the palace and the imperial games, 
were protected by the laws from the profana* 
tion of a vulgar master/ The demesnes of 
Cappadocia were important enough to require 
the inspection of a county- officers of an inferior 
rank were stationed in the other parts of the 
empire; and the deputies of the private, as well 
as those of the public, treasurer, were main- 
tained in the exercise of their independent func- 

' ^ Stmbon. Geograph. 1. xii, p. 809. The other temple of Comatia, 
in PontiiSy was a colony from that of Cappadocia, I. xii, p. 825. The 
president Des Brosses (see his Salnste, torn, ii, p. 21) conjectures that 
* tlie deity adored in both Comanas was Beltis, the Venus of the east, 
the goddess of generation ; a very different being indeed firom the god- 
dess of war. 

* Cod. Theod. 1. x, tit. vi, de Grcge Dominico. Godefroy has col- 
lected every circumstance of antiquity relative to tlie Cappftclocian . 
horses. ^ One of the finest breeds, the Palmatian, was the forfeiture of 
• rebel, whose estate lay about sixteen hiiles from Tyana, near the great 
road between Constantinople and Antioch . 

^ Justinian (Novell. 30) subjected the province of the count of Cap- 
padocia to the immediate authority of the favourite eunuch, who pre^ 
aided over the sacred bed-chamber. 
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tions, and encouraged to contronl the authority CHiip 
of the provincial magistrates.^ 6, 7. The cho- ^^h.^ 
sen bands of cavalry i^d infantry, virhich guard- ThcMmitt 
ed the person of the emperor, were under the J^**^*" 
immediate commaudof the two counts dfthe do- 
tnestics. The vrhole number consisted of three 
thousand five hundred men, divided into seven 
schdoUy or troops, of five hundred each ; and 
in the east, this honourable service was almost 
entirely appropriated to the Armenians. When- 
ever, on public ceremonies, they were drawn 
up in the courts and porticoes of the palace, 
their lofty stature, silent order, and splendid 
arms of silver and gold, displayed a martial 
pomp, not unworthy of the Roman majesty." 
From the seven schools two companies of horse 
and foot were selected, of the protectors, whose 
advantageous station was the hope and reward 
of the most deserving soldiers. They mounted 
guard in the interior apartments, and were oc- 
casionally dispatched into the provinces, to 
execute with celerity and vigour the orders of 
their master." The counts of the domestics 
had succeeded to the office of the praetorian 
prasfects ; like the praefects, they aspired from 
the service of the palace to the command of 
armies. 



Cod. Theod. 1. vi, tit. xzx, \t%, 4, &c. 

"^ PanciroluSy p. 102-130. The appearance of these militarjr domet- 
tics is described in the Latin poem^pf CorippiiA, de Land! bus Justin. 
1. iii, 167-179. P. 419-420 of the Appendix Hist. By^antin. Rom. 177. 

* Aromianos Marcellinns, ytho served so many yf ars, obtained only 
th« rank of a protector. The first ten among thete honourable soldiers 
were Clam»mt. 
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CHAP. The perpetual intercourse between the court 

XVII 

^^^^.l.. and the provinces was facilitated by the con- 
A«ente, or struction of roads, and the institution of posts. 
tpk^ But these beneficial establishments were acci- 
dentally connected with a pernicious and into- 
lerable abuse. Two or three hundred agents, 
or messengers, were employed, under the juris- 
diction of the master of the offices, to announce 
the names of the annual consuls, and the edicts 
or victories of the emperors. They insensibly 
assumed the licence of reporting whatever they 
could observe of the conduct either of magis 
trates or of private citizens; and were soon 
considered as the eyes of the monarch,*" and 
the scourge of the people. Under the warm 
influence of a feeble reign, they multiplied to 
. the incredible number of ten thousand, disdaia 
ed the mild though frequent admonitions of the 
laws, and exercised, in the profitable manage- 
ment of the posts, a rapacious and insolent op- 
pression. These ofiiciat spies, who regularly 
corresponded with the palace, were encouraged, 
by favour and reward, anxiously to watch the 
progress of every treasonable design, from the 
faint and latent symptoms of disaffection, to 
the actual preparation of an open revolt. Their 
careless or criminal violation of truth and jus- 
tice was covered by the consecrated mask of 
zeal; and they might securely aim their poi- 
soned arrows at the breast either of the guilty 

• Xenophon. Cyropaed. I. ?iii, Brisson, dc Regno Peraico, 1. i, N©. 
190, p. 264. The emperon adopted with pleasui^e this Perstaa i 
phor. 
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or the innoceat, who had proToked their re- chap. 

sentment, or refused to purchase their silence, r 1^* 

A faithful subject, of Syria perhaps, or of Bri- 
tain, was exposed to the danger, or at least to 
the dread, of being dragged, in chains, to the 
court of Milan or Constantinople, to defend his 
life and fortune against the malicious charge of 
these privileged informers. The ordinary ad- 
ministratioB was conducted by those methods 
which extreme necessity can alone palliate, and 
the defects of evidence were diligently supplied 
by the use of torture.** 

The deceitful and dangerous experiment of Utcttfiov. 
the criminal qwestiony as it is emphatically styl- ^**^ 
ed, was admitted, rather than approved, in the 
jurisprudence of the Romans. They applied 
this sanguinary mode of examination only to 
servile bodies, whose sufferings were seldom 
weighed by those haughty republicans in the 
scale of justice or humanity: but they would 
never consent to violate the sacred person of a 
citizen, till they possessed the clearest evidence 
of. his guilt.^ The annals of tyranny, from the 
reign of Tiberius to that of Domitiau, circuin-^ 
stantially relate the executions of many inno- 
cent victims; but, as long as the faintest re- 

f For the Agenies in Rebus, see Ammian. 1. xt, c. S, 1. zvi, c. 5, 
1. xxii, c. 7, ^ith the curious aoDotations of Valesins. Cod. Theod. 
1. vi, tit. xxvii, xxviii, xxix. Among the passages collected in the Com. 
mentary of Godefroy, the most remarkable one is from Libanios, In hit 
dtsconrse concerning the death of Jnlian^ 

^ Tlie Pandects (I. xlviii, tit. xviii) contain the sentiments of Ihe 
most celebrated civilians on the subject of torture. They strictly con- 
fine it to slaves; and tJlpian himself is ready to acknowledge, that Act 
est fragiUs, et periculosa, et quae veritatam fallatt, 
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CHAP. V membrancei was kept alive of tbe national free- 
,^Z!:}l^, dom and honour, the la^t hours of a Roman 
were secure from the danger of ignominioiis 
torture/ The conduct of the provincial magis- 
trates was not, however, regulated by the prar- 
tice of the city, or the strict maxims of tbe 
civilians. They found the use of torture este 
blished not only among the slaves of oriental 
despotism, but among the Macedonians, who 
obeyed a limited monarch; among the Rho- 
dians, who flourished by the liberty of com* 
merce; and even among the sage Athenians, 
who had asserted and adorned the dignity of 
human kind/ The acquiescence of the pro- 
vincials encouraged their governors to acquire, 
or perhaps to usurp, a discretionary power of 
employing the rack, to extort from vagrants or 
plebeian criminals the confession of their guilt, 
till they insensibly proceeded to confound the 
distinction of rank, and to disregard the privi- 
leges of Roman citizens. . The apprehensions 
of the subjects urged them to solicit^ and tbe 
interest of the sovereign engaged him to grant, 
a variety of special exemptions, which tacitly 
allowed, and even authorised, the general use 
of torture. They protected all persons of il- 

^ In the conspiracy orPiso against Nero, Epicbaris (libertina miili^r) 
was the only person tortured ; the rest were itUacti tonuiiiU, It wontd 
be superfluous to add a weaker, and it would be difficult to fiod s 
stronger, example. Tacit. Annal. xv, 57. 

' Dicendaoi ... de Institutis Atheniensinm, Rhodiontm, doctissimo-' 
rum hominnin, apud qnos etiam (id quod acerbissimum est), liberi, ei- 
▼esque torqnentnr. Cicero. Partit. Orat. c. 34: We may learii, frooi 
the trial of Philotas,, the practice of the Macedonians. (Diodor. Sical 
i XYis, p. 604. Q. Curt. U vi, c. ll^f. 
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lustrious or houourable rank, bishops atid their chap. 
presbyters, professors of the liberal arts, sol* ^,^ 



diers and their families, muDicipal officers, and 
their posterity to the third generation, and all 
children under the age of puberty/ But a fa- 
tal maxim was introduced into the new juris- 
prudence of the empire, that in the case of 
treason, which included ev^ry offence that the 
subtlety of lawyers could derive from an hos- 
tile intention towards the prince or republic,"* all 
privileges were suspended, and all conditions 
were reduced to the same ignominious level. 
As the safety of the emperor was avowedly pre- 
ferred to every consideration of justice or huma- 
nity, the dignity of age, and the tenderness of 
youth, were alike exposed to the most cruel tor- 
tures ; and the terrors of a malicious information, 
which might select them as the accomplices, or 
even as the witnesses, perhaps, of an imaginary 
crime, perpetually hung over the heads of the 
principal citizens of the Roman world.* 

These evils, however terrible they may ap-Finance« 
pear, were confined to the smaller number of 

* Heiof ccins (Elennent. Jur. Civil, part vij, p. 81) hat collected tbes« 
exemptions into ope view. 

" This definition of the sage Ulpian CPandert. I. xKiii, tit. if) neenis 
to have been adapted to the conrt of Cararalla, rather than to that of 
Alexander Severn*. See the Codes of Theodosius and Jostinian ad 
leg. Juliam niajestatis. 

* Arcadins Charisins is the oldest lawyer quoted in the Pandects to 
JQstify the untversal practice of torture in all cases of treason; bnt this 
maxim of tyranny, wliich is admitted by Ammianns (I. xix, c. 12) with 
the rtiost respectftil terror, is enforced by several laws of the saccesso^a 
of Constantine. See Cod. Tbeod. 1. ix, tit. xxxv. In m^e&tatis cri* 
aune omnibus »qua est conditio. 

VOL. III. O 
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CHAP. Roman subjects, whose dangerous situation 
.y^^Jj*. was in some degree compensated by the enjoy- 
ment of those advantages, either of nature or of 
fortune, which exposed them to the jealousy of 
the monarch. The obscure millions Of a great 
<iinpire have much less to dread from the cruel- 
ty than from the avarice of their masters ; and 
their humble happiness is principally aflected 
by the grievance of excessive taxes, which, 
gently pressing on the wealthy, descend with 
accelerated weight on the meaner and more io- 
digent classes of society. An iugenious philo- 
sopher^ has calculated the universal measure 
of the public impositions by the degrees of 
freedom and servitude ; and ventures to assert, 
that, according to an invariable law of nature, 
it must always increase with the former, and 
diminish in a just proportion to the latter. 
But thii reflection^ which would tend to alle- 
viate the miseries of despotisrn, is contradicted 
at least by the history of the Roman empire; 
which accuses the same princes of despoiling 
the jsenate of its authority, and the provinces of 
their wealth. Without abolishing all the vari- 
ous customs and duties on merchandizes, whiicK 
are imperceptibly discharged by the apparent 
choice of the purchaser, the policy of Cons tan- 
tine and his successors preferred a simple and 
direct mode of taxation, more congenial to the 
spirit of an arbitrary government.* 

^ Montesquieu, Esprit de Iioix, I. xii, c. 13. ., 
* Mr. Hume (Esiayf, toI. i, p. 389) has seen this important truthy 
with some degree of perplexity 
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TKe name and use of the indietions^ which chap. 
serve to ascertain the chronology of the middle , ^^ "' 



ages, were derived from the regular practice of The?*"*- 
the Roman tributes/ The emperor subscribed or indie.* 
with his own hand, and in purple ink, the so- ^ 
lemn edict, or indiction, which was fixed up m 
the principal city of each diocese, during two 
months previous to the first day of September. 
And, by a very easy connection of ideas, the 
word indiction was transferred to the measure 
of tribute which it prescribed, and to the an- 
nual term which it allowed for the payment. 
This general estimate of the suj)pUes was pro- 
portioned • to the real and imaginary wants of 
the state; but as often as the expence exceed- 
ed the revenue, or the revenue fell short of the 
computation, an additional tax, under the name 
of superindictianj was imposed on the people, 
and the most valuable attribute of sovereignty 
was communicated to the praetorian praefects, 
who, on some occasions, were permitted to pro- 
vide for the unforeseen and extraordinary exi . 
gencies of the public service. The execution 
of these laws (which it would be tedious to pur- 
sue ia their minute and intricate detail) consist- 

^ The cycle of indictions, which may he traced as high as the reifn 
of Constantias, or perhaps of his father Constantioe, is still employed; 
by tlie pap^ court : hut the commeacement of the year has been very 
reasonably altered to the first of Januarir. See TArt de Verifier let 
Dates, p. xi ; and Dictionnaire Raison de la Diplomatique, torn, ii^ 
p. 26 ; two accurate treatises, i^hich come from the workshop of the 
* henedictines. 

* Th^ first twenty-eight titles of the elevcath book cff the Theodosian 
Code are filled with the circDrastantt^ regnlalions on the irapormnt 
subject of' tributes ; but they suppose -a clearer knowledge of funda* 
mental principles than it js at present in onr power to attain. 
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CHAP, cd of two distinct operations ; the resolving d 
..i^J";.. general imposition into its constituent paitj 
which were assessed on the provinces, theG 
ties, and .the individuals of the Roman worftf 
and the collecting the separate confaibutions r 
the individuals, the cities, and the province 
till the accumulated sums were poured intott 
imperial treasuries. But as the account be 
tween the monarch and the subject was p&pt 
tually open, and as the renewal of the demaDC 
anticipated the perfect discharge of the pieced 
ing obligation, the weighty machine of the fi- 
nances was moved by the same hands round 
the circle of its yearly revolution. Whateva 
was honourable or important in the administra' 
tion of the revenue, was committed to the \n^ 
dom of the prefects, and their provincial repre^ 
sentatives ; the lucrative functions were claim- 
ed by a crowd of subordinate officers, some of 
whom depended on the treasurer, others oathe 
governor of the province ; and who, in the ine- 
vitable conflicts of a perplexed jurisdiction, had 
frequent opportunities of disputing with each 
other the spoils of the people. The laborious 
offices, which could be productive only of envy 
and reproach, of expence and danger, were iffl- 
posed on the decurions^ who formed the corpo- 
rations of the cities, and whom the severity of 
the imperial laws had condemned to sustain 
the burdens of civil society.* The whole land- 

' nt title voiKcniiiig tbe Bccariooft (L sii, tit. i) U the most afflpi^ 
io tke whole Theodofiao Codei liiee it centniis not ien Own one bn^ 
4red and ninety-two distinct lawi to Moertaia the dnties and privUcf 
of thit VMM order of dtijKH. 
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ed property of the empire (without excepting chap. 
the patrimonial estates of the monarch) was . ^^"' 
the object of ordinary taxation ; and every new 
purchaser contracted the obligations of the for 
mer proprietor. An accurate census^ or sur 
Vey, was the only equitable mode of ascertain- 
ing the proportion which every citizen should 
be obliged to contribute for the public service ; 
and from the w^ell-kbown period of the indie- 
tions, there is reason to believe that this diffi- 
cult and expensive operation was repeated at 
the regular distance of fifteen years. The lands 
were measured by surveyors, who were sent 
into the provinces; their nature, whether ara- 
ble or pasture, or vineyards or woods, was dis- 
tinctly reported ; and an estimate was made of 
their comqion value from the average produce 
of five years. The numbers of slaves and of 
cattle constituted an essential part of the re- 
port ; an oath was administered to the piroprie- 
tors, which bound them to disclose the true 
state of their afifairs ; and their attempts to pre- 
varicate, or elude the intention of the legislator, 
were severely watched, and punished as a ca- 
pital crime, which included the double guilt of 
treason and sacrilege.' A large portion of the 

* Habemas enim et homipam nnmenm] qui delati sunt, et agrikin mo. ' 
dnm. Eaoienius in Panegyr. Vet. viii, 6. See Cod. Theod. 1. xiil, 
tit. X. zi, with Oodefroy^s Commentary. 

' Siquis sacrilega vitem fake socciderit, ant feraciam Ramornm A»- 
tas hebetaverit, quo declinet fidem Censunra, et mentiatur callide pau- 
pertatis ingeniam, mox detectus capitale snbibit exitium, et bona ejiu 
in Fisci jura migrabiint Cod. Theod. I. xiii, tit. xi, leg. 1. Although 
this law if not without it« studied obscurity, it is, Iiowever, clear enoi^ 
to prove tb« minuteness of th« inquisition, and the disproportion of lb« 
penaitji 
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CHAP, tribute was paid in money; and of the ciirretft 

,. ^^^/coin of the empire, gold alone could be legally 

accepted.* The remainder of the taxes, accord- 
ing to the proportions determined by the an- 
nual indiction, was furnished in a manner still 
more direct, and still more oppressive. -Ac- 
cording to the different nature of lands, their 
real produce, in the various articles of wine or 
oil, corn or barley, wood or iron, was trans- 
ported by the labour or at the expence of the 
provincials to the imperial ^nagazines, from 
whence they were occasionally distributed, for 
the use of the court, of the army, and of the 
two capitals, Home and Constantinople. The 
commissioners of the revenue w^e so frequently 
obliged to make considerable purchases, that 
they were strictly prohibited from allowing any 
compensation, or from receiving in mcmey the 
value of those supplies which were exacted in 
kind. lia the primitive simplicity of small com 
munities, this method may be well adapted to 
collect the almost voluntary offerings of the 
people; but it is at once susceptible of the ut- 
most latitude and of the utmost strictness, which 
in a corrupt and absolute monarchy must in- 
troduce a perpetual contest between the power 
of oppression and the arts of fraud.'* The agri- 

* The astonishment of Pliny would have ceased. Equidem mieror 
F. R. victis gentibus argentum semper imperitasse non anrnm. Hist 
Natur. xxxiii, 15. 

* Some precantions were taken (see Cod. Theod. 1, xi, tit. ii, aad 
Cod. Justinian. 1. x, tit. xxvii, leg. 1, 2, 3) to restrain the magistrates 
from the abuse of their anthority, either in the exaction or in the pur- 
chase of corn : but those who had learning enough to read the orations 
•f Cicero against Verres (iii de Frumento), might instruct themselves in 

all 
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^culture of the RoinaD provinces was insensibly chap. 
iruined; and, in the progress of despotism, which %,^. 



'^^^*^^^ 



trends to disappoint its own purposie, the empe- 
irors were obliged to derive some ment from the 
fbrgivepess of debts, or the remission of tributes, 
which their subjects were utterly incapable of 
paying. According to the new division of Ita- 
ly, the fertile and happy province of Campania, 
the scene of the early victories and of the deli- 
cious retiren^ents of the citizens of Rome, ex- 
tended between the sea and the Appenine froni 
the Tyber to the Silarus. Within sixty years 
after the death of Constantino, and on the evi- 
dence of ^n actual survey, an exemption was 
granted in favour of three hundred and thirty 
thousand English acres of desert and unculti- 
vated land, which amounted to one-eighth of 
the whole surface of the province. As the 
footsteps of the barbarians had not yet been 
seen in Italy, the cause of this amazing deso- 
lation, which is recorded in the laws, can be 
ascribed only to the administration of the Ro- 
man emperors.* 

Either from design or from accident, tiieAsMiMd 
mode of assessment seemed to unite the sub-^aeap?* 
stance of a land tax with the forms of a capi- ****®"' 

all the various arU of oppression, ^ith regard to the weigh^ the price, 
the quality, and the carriage. The avarice of an unlettered goviemof 
vrould supply the ignorance of precept or precedent 

* Cod. Theod. 1, xi, tit. xxviii, leg. 2, pnhlished the 24th of March* :\ 
A. D. S95, by the emperor Honorius, only two monihs after the death 
of his father Theodosius. He speaks of 528,042 Roman jugera, which , 
I have reduced to the English measure. The jugerum contained 28,800 . 
square Roman feet 
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CHAP, tation.* The returns which were sent of every 
/province or district, expressed the ntimber of 
tributary subjects, and the amount of the pub- 
lic impositions. The latter of these sums wai^ 
divided by the former; and the estimate, that 
such a province contained so many caprto, or 
heads of tribute; and that each head vf^s rated 
at such a price, was universally received, not 
only in the popular, but even in the legal com- 
putation. The value of a tributary head must 
have varied, according to many accidental, or 
at least fluctuating circumstances: but some 
knowledge has been preserved of a very cu- 
rious fact^ the more important, since it relates 
to one of the richest provinces of the Roman 
empire, and which now flourishes as the most 
•splendid of the European kingdoms. The ra- 
pacious ministers of Constantius had exhaust- 
ed the wealth of Gaul, by exacting twenty-five 
pieces of gold for the annual tribute of every 
head. The humane policy of his successor re- 
duced the capitation to seven pieces.* A mo- 
derate proportion between these opposite ex- 
tremes of extravagant oppression and of tran- 
sient indulgence, may therefore be fixed at 
sixteen pieces of gold, or about nine pounds 

» Godcfrdy (Cod. Tlieod. torn, vi, p. 116) wgiies with weiglit and 
learning on the subject of the capitation; but while he explains thectf- 
|wi/, ait a share or measure of property, he too absolutely excludes the 
' idea of a personal assessment. 

» Quid profuerit (Juliami) anhelantibus extrem& penuri&GaHls, hinc 
maxime claret, quod piimitus partes eas ingressus, procapi*t6itt siiigitlis 
triboti nomine viconos quinos aureos reperit flagitari •, disccdens vers 
•eptenot tantum munrra universa compleotes. Ammian. 1. xvi, c *• 
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sterling, the common standard perhaps of the chap. 
impositions of Gaul » But this calculation, or . JLIII;,, 
rather indeed the facts from whence it is de- 
duced, cannot fail of suggesting two difficulties 
to a thinking mind, who will be at once sur- 
prised by the equality, and by the ^nomttVy of 
the capitation. An attempt to explain them 
may perhaps reflect some light on the inte- 
resting subject, of the finances of the declining 
empire. • 

I. It is obvious, that, as long as the immu- 
table constitution of human nature produces 
and maintains so unequal la division of propier- 
ty, the most numerous part of the community 
would be deprived of their subsistence, by the 
equal assessment of a tax fponi which the sove- 
reign would derive a very trifling revenue. 
Such indeed might be the theory of the Roman 
capitation ; but in the practice, this unjust 
equality was no longer felt, as the tribute was 
collected on the principle of a real, not of a 

" In the calcnIalioD of any snm of money under Constantine and his 
fttccessors, We need only refer to the excellent disconrie of Mr. Greavea 

-on the Denaritift, for the proof of the following principles :— <1. That 
the ancient and modern Roman pound, containing 5256 grains of Troy 
weight, is about one twelfth lighter than the Engli&h pound, which ia 
composed of 67G0 of the same grains ; 2. That the pound of gold^ which 
had once been divided into forty-eight ouret, was at tliis time- coined 
into seventy- two smaller pieces of the same denomination ; S. That fire 
of these anrei were the legal tender for a ponnd of silver, and that con- ^ 
seqnently the pound of gold was exchanged for fourteen pounds eight 
ounces of silver, according to the Roman, or about thirteen pounds, ac- 
cording to the English weight ; 4. That the English pounxi of silver i§ 
coined into »ixty-two shillings. From these elements, we may compute; 

- the Roman pound of gold, the usual method of reckoning large sums, 
at forty pounds sterling, and we may fix the currency of the aur&u at 
somewhat more than eleven shillings 
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CHAP, personal imposition* Several indigent citi^eM 
.^Zlt^. contributed to compose a single *earf, or share 
of taxation; while the wealthy provincial, in 
proportion to his fortune, alone represented s^ 
veral of those imaginary beings. In a poeticstl 
request, addressed to one of the last and most 
deserving of the Roman princes who reigned in 
Gaul, Sidonius ApoUinaris personifies hi« tri- 
bute under the figure of a triple monster, the 
Geryon of the Grecian fables,, and intreats the 
^ew Hercules that he wonld most' graciously 
be pleased to save his life by cutting off three 
<if his heads.p The fortune of Sidoniuis far ex- 
ceeded the customary wealth of a poet ; but if 
he had pursued the allusion, he must have 
painted many of the Gallic nobles with the 
hundred heads of the deadly Hydra, spreading 
over the fece of the country, and devouring the 
substance of an hundred families, ii. The 
difficulty of allowing an annual sum of about 
nine pounds sterling, even for the average of 
the capitation of Gaul, may be rendered more 
evident by the comparison of the present state 
of the same country, as it is now governed 
by the absolute monarch of an industrious, 
wealthy, and affectionate people. The taxes 
of France cannot be magnified, either by fear 

* Geryones nos esse puta, monstnimqae tribatam - . 
Hie capita nt vivam, tu mihi toUe tria, 

SiDON. Apolkivar. carm. xiii. 
The reputation of Father Sirmond led me to expeet more satisfactkm 
than I have found in his note (p. 144) on this remarkable passa^^. 
The words, suo vel $w}rwitii nomine, betray the perplexity of the, cofli^ 
mentator. 
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or by flattery, beyond the aBnual amount oC chap. 
eighteen millions sterling, which ought perhaps ^^^^ 
tx> he shared among four-and-twenty. millions 
of inhabitsmts.'' Seven millions of these, in the 
ea^paci:ty of fathers, or brothers, or husbands, 
iway diwbai^e the obligations of the rraiainr 
iiig multitude of w^men and children ; yet the 
equal proportion of each tributary subject will 
scarcely rise above fifty shillings of our money, 
instead of si proportion almost four times a^i 
considerable, which was regularly imposed on 
thei^* Gallic aacestors. The reason of this di^ 
fer^nce piay be found, not so much in the rekr 
ti ve scarcity or plenty of gold and silver, as in 
tbe different state of society in ancient Gaul 
and in modern France. In a country where 
perwml freedom is the privilege of every sub- 
ject, t^e whol^ mass o£ taxes, whether they are 
levied on property or on consumption, may be 
fairly divide^ among the whole body of the na- 

** Tliis pisfiTtiou, howeyer formidable it may seem, is founded on the 
original registers of births, deaths, and marriages, collected by public 
authority, and now deposited in the ControU Gemetdl at Paris. The 
aminal average of births, thronghont the whole kingdom, taken in tst 
years (from 1770 to 1774, both inclosive), is, 479,649 boys, and 449^269 
girls ; in all, 923,918 children. The province of French Hainaalt alone 
furnishes 9906 births ; and we are assured, by an actnal nnmeration of 
the people, annually repeated from the year 1773 to the year 1776^ 
that, Upon an average, HainauH ieontains 267,097 inhabitants. By the 
rules of fair analogy, we might infer, that the ordmry proportion of 
annual births to the whole people is about 1 to 26; and that the king* 
dom of France contains 24,161,868 persons of both sexes and of every 
age. If we content jonrselves with the more moderate proportion of I 
to 25, the whole popnhLtion will amount to 23,222,960. From the dili- 
gent researches of the French government (which are not unworthy of 
our own imitation), we may hope to obtain a atili greater degree of 
certainty on this important subject. 
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CHAP. tion. But the far greater part of the lands «r 
ancient Gaul, as well as of the other province* 
of the Reman world, were cultivated by^ slaves, 
or by peasants, whose dependent condition 
was a less rigid servitude,'' In such a state 
the poor were maintained at the expence of the 
masters, who enjoyed the fruits of their labour; 
and as the rolls of tribute were filled only with 
the names of those citizens who possessed the 
means of an honourable, or at least of a decent 
subsistence, the comparative smallness of their 
numbers explains and justifies the high rate of 
their capitation. The truth of this assertion 
may be illustrated by the following example. 
The iEdui, one of the most powerful and civi- 
lized 'tribes er cities of Gaul, occupied an ex- 
tent of territory which now contains above five 
hundred thousand inhabitants, in the two ec- 
clesiastical dioceses of Autun and Nevers:"* 
and with the probable accession of those of 



r ' Cod. Tlieod.']. y, tit. ix, x, xi. Cod. Jastioian. 1. xi, tit Ixiii. Co« 
loni appellantur qol conditionem debent genitali solo, propter agri- 
eiiltaram sCib dominio possessorum* Aiigastin. de Civitate Dei, 1. x, 
c. i. - 

^ The ancient jurisdiction of (Auguitodtmum) Antnii in Borgoih 
dy, the capital of the iEdui, comprehended the adjiaicent territory of 
(Nwiodnnum) Nevers. See d'Anville, Notice de TAncienne GauJ«f 
p. 491. The two dioceses- of Autnn and Nevers are now composed, 
the former of 610, and the latter of 160 parishes. The registers of 
births, taken during eleven years, in 476 parishes of the same province 
of Burgundy, and multiplied by the moderate proportion of 25 (see 
Messance Kecherchcs snr la Population, p. 142), may authorise us io 
assign an average number of 656 persons for each parish, which being 
again multiplied by the 770 parishes of the dioceses of Nevers and 
Autun, will produce the sum of 505,120 persons foi the extent of coui- 
trj/ which was once possessed by the JEdm. 
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Cb&loDS and Ma^on/ the population would chaf. 
amount to eight hundred thousand souls* In ,^^ Jl'^ 
the time of Constantine, the territory of the 
^dui afibrded no more than twenty-five thou* 
stnd head^ of capitation, of whom seven thou- 
sand were discharged by that prince from the 
intolerable weight of tribute.* A just analogy 
ivould seem to countenance the opinion of an 
ingenious historian,* that the free and tributary 
citizens did not surpass the number Of half a 
million v ^nd if, in the ordinary administration 
of government, their annual payments may be 
computed at about four millions and a half of 
our money, it would appear, that although the 
share of each individual was four times as con- 
siderable," a fourth part only of the modern 
taxes of France was levied on the imperial pro- 
vince of Gaul. The exactions of Constantius 
uiay be calculated at seven millions sterling, 
which were reduced to two millions by the hu- 
manity or the wisdom of Julian. 



' AVe might derive an additioDal supply of 901,750 inhabitants from 
the diocesen of Ch4Ions (CabiUonum) and of Magon (Bfatisco) ; since 
tlrey contain, the one 200, and the other 260 parishes. This acoFSsion 
of territory might be jtvitified by very specious reasons. 1. Ch&lons 
and Ma^on were undoubtedly within the original jurisdiction of the 
JEdiii. (S«e d'AnviUe Notice, p. 187-443), 2. In the Notitia of Gaul, 
they are enumerated not as Cioitates^, but merely as Castro, S. They 
do not appeal to have been episcopal seats before the fifth and sixth 
centnries. Yet there is a passage in Earoenius (Panegyr. Vet. viii, 7) 
which very forcibly deters me from extending the territory of the JEdtA 
in the reign of Constaotune along the beautiful banks of the navigable 
8a4ne. 

- * Eumenios in Panegyr. Vet. viii, 11« 

^. I.;Abb6 du Bos Hist Critique de la M. F. torn, i, p. 12U 
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cHAF. But this tax, or capitation, on the proprietors 
*^llh,. of knd, would have suffered a rich and nume- 
capitatiorf rous class of free citizens to escape. With the 
and'indU Tiew 6f sharing that species of wealth which is 
^^^' derived from art or labour, and which exists in 
money or in merchandize, the emperors imposed 
a distinct and personal tribute on tb^ trading 
part of their subjecte.' Some exemptions, very 
.[Strictly confined both in time and place, were 
allowed to the proprietors who disposed of the 
iprodnce of their own estates. Some indulgence 
was granted to the profession of the liberal arts: 
but every other branch of commercial industry 
was affeqted by the severity of the law. The ho- 
nourable merchant of Alexandria, who imported 
the gems and spices of India for the u6e of the 
western world; the usurer, who derived from 
the interest of money a silent and ignomiaious 
profit ; the ingenious manufacturer, the diligent 
mechanic, and even the most obscure retailer of 
a sequestered village, were obliged to admit the 
officers of the revenue into the partnership of 
their gain : and the sovereign of the Roman em- 
pire, who tolerated the profession, consented to 
share the infamous salary of public prostitutes. 
As this general tax upon industry was collected 
every fourth year, it was styled the lustral con- 
tribution: and the historian Zosimus' laments 



" See Cod. Theod. K xiii, tit i, iv. 

' Zosimus, 1. ii, p. 115. There is probably as much passion and 
prejudice in the attack of Zosimus, as in the elaborate defence of the 
memory of Constantine by the zealous Dr. Howell. Hist of tbe World, 
vol. ii, p. ao. 
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that the approach of the fatal period was an- chap 
nounced by the tears and terrors of the citizens, ^^Jll,. 
:\vho were often compelled by the impending 
scourge to embrace the most abhorred and un- ' 
natural methods of procuring the sum at which 
their property had been assessed. The testi- 
mony of Zosimus cannot indeed be justified 
from the charge of passion and prejudice ; but, 
from the nature of this tribute, it seems reason* 
able to conclude, that it was arbitrary in the 
distribution, and extremely rigorous in the mode 
of collecting. The sectiet wealth of commerce, 
and the precarious profits of art or labour, are 
susceptible only of a discretionary valuation, 
which is seldom disadvantageous to the interest 
of the treasury; and as the pierson of the trader 
supplies the want of a visible and permanent 
security, the payment of the unposition, which 
in the case of a laud-tax may be obtained by 
the seizure of property, can rarely be extorted 
by any other means than those of corporal pu* 
nishments. The cruel treatment of the insol^ 
vent debtors of the state is attested, and was 
perhaps mitigated, by a very humane edict of 
Constontine, who, disclaiming the use of racks 
and of scourges, allots a spacious and airy pfi* 
son for the place of their confinement/ 

These general taxes were imposed and levied Free gifti* 
by the absolute authority of the moufirchy ; but 
the occasional offerings of the coronary gold still 
retained the name and semblance of popular con- 

^ God. Theod. 1. zi,. tit. vii, leg. S» - ^ 
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CHAP. sent. It vras an ancient custom that the allies 
J^";,, of the republic, who ascribed their safety or de- 
liverance to the success of the Roman arms; 
and even the cities of Italy, who adnaired the 
virtues of their victorious general, adorned the 
pomp of bis triumph by their voluntary gifts of 
crowns of gold, which, after the ceremony, were 
consecrated in the temple of Jupiter, to remain 
a lasting monument of his glory to future ages. 
The progress of zeal and flattery soon multi- 
plied the number, and increased the size, of 
these popular donations; and the triumph of 
Caess^r was enriched with two thoujsaud eight 
hundred and twenty-two massy crowns, whose 
weight amounted to twenty thousand four hun- 
dred and fourteen pounds of gold. Thii? trea- 
sure was immediately melted down by the pru* 
dent dictator, who was satisfied that it would 
be more serviceable to his soldiers than to the 
gods : his example was imitated by his succes- 
sors ; and the custom was introduced, of ex- 
changing these splendid ornaments for the more 
acceptable present of the current gold coin of 
the empire.* The spontaneous offering was at 
length exacted as the debt of duty ; and instead 
of being confined to the occasion of a triuihph, 
it was supposed to be granted by the several 
cities and provinces of the monarchy, as often 
as the emperor condescended to announce his 

* See Lipsius de Magoitud., Romaiiai. I. ii. c. 0« Tlie Tarragonest 
Spain presented the emperor Claudius witli a crt)wn of gold of seven, 
•ad Gaul with another ot nine, hundred pounds weight. 1 hare lbUoir> 
rd the rational emendation of Upsini. 
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accesaioD, his consulship, the birth of a son, ,^."ap/ 
the creation of a Ceesar, a victoi^y over the bar- ,/,^.,^., 
bariaos, or any other real or imaginary eveul 
which graced the annals of his reign. The pe- 
culiar free gift of the senate of Rome was fixed 
by custom at sixteen hundred pounds of gold, 
or about sixty-four thousand pounds sterling. 
The oppressed subjects celebrated their own 
felicity, that their sovereign should graciously 
consent to accept this feeble but voluntary tes 
timony of their loyalty and gratitude/ 

'A people elated by pride, or soured by dis-^ Concio- 
content, are seldom qualified to form a just"**"* 
estimate of their actual situation. The sub- 
jects of Constantine were incapable of discern 
ing the decline of genius and manly virtue, 
which so far d^raded them below the dignity 
of their ancestors ; but they could feel and la^ 
ment the rage of tyranny, the relaxation of dis- 
cipline, and the increase of taxes. The hnpa'r- 
tial, historian, who acknowledges the justice of 
their complaints^ will observe some favourable 
circumstances which tended to* alleviate the 
misery of their condition. The threatening 
teraipest of barbarians, which so soon subvert- . 
ed the foundations of Roman greatness^ was 
still repelled, or suspended, on the frontiers. 
The arts of luxury and literature were culti- 
vated, and the elegant pleasures of society ' 
were enjoyed, by the inhabitants of a consider- 

* Cod. Theod. I. xii, tit. xiii. The tenatori were supposed to be 
exempt from the Awmm Coronmium; bat tlie Awri ObUUio, which was 
required at their hands, was precisely of the same natnre. 

VOL. III. H ^ 
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CHAP, able portion of the globe. The forms, the 
. ^TJL- pomp, and the expence of the civil admiDistra- 
tion contributed to restrain the irregular licence 
of the soldiers; and although the laws were 
violated by power, or perverted by subtlety, 
the sage principles of the Roman jurisprudence 
preserved a sense of order and equity, unknown 
to the despotic governments of the east. The 
rights of mankind might derive some protectiofl 
from |*eligion and philosophy; and the name of 
freedom, which could no longer alarm, might 
sometimes admonish the successors of Augus- 
tus, that they did not reign over a nation of 
slaves or barbarians.^ 

^ The great Theodosias, in hii Jadicioai advice to his son (Clandiao 
in iT Consalat Honorii, 314» See.), distingnishes the station of a Roroan 
prince from that of a Parthian monarch. Virtoc w$ui necessary for the 
me; birth might snflke for the other. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 

Character of Qonstantine — Gothic war— Death 
of Coiistantine — Division qf the empire among 
his three sons— Persian war — Tragic deaths 
of Constantine the younger and Cxmstans-^ 
Usurpation of Magneutius — Civil war — Vic- 
tory of.Constantius. 

The character of the prince who removed chap. 
the seat of empire, and introduced surch impor- ^51™!^ 
tant changes into the civil and religious consti- ch«"ict€f 
tution of his country, has fixed the attention, iUntine. 
and divided the opinions, of mankind. By the 
grateful zeal of the christians, the deliverer of 
th6 church has been decorated with every at- 
tribute of a hero, and even of a saint ; while 
the discontent of the vanquished party has 
compared Constantine to the most abhorred of 
those tyrants, who, by their vice and vreak- 
ness, dishonoured the imperial purple. The 
same passions have in some degree been per* 
petuated to succeeding generations; and the 
character of Constantine is considered, even in 
the present age, as an object either of satife or 
of panegyric. By the impartial union of those 
defects which are confessed by his warmest ad- 
mirers, and of those virtues which are acknow- 
ledged by his most implacable enemies, we 
might hope to delineate a just portrait of that 
extraordinary man, which the truth and can- 
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OHAP. dour of history should adopt without a blush.* 
..^I!!L But it would soon appear, that the vain attempt 
to blend such discordant colours, and to recon- 
cile such inconsistent qualities, must produce a 
figure monstrous rather than buman, unless it 
is viewed in its proper and distinct lights, by a 
careful separation of the different periods of the 
reign of Constantine. 
His vifw The person, as well as the mind, of Cou- 
*■**' stantine had been enriched by nature with her 
choicest endowments. His stature was lofty, 
liis countenance majestic, his deportment grace- 
ful ; his strength and activity were displayed 
in every manly exercise, and from his earliest 
youth, to a very advanced season of life, he pre- 
served the vigour of his constitution by a strict 
adherence to the domestic virtues of chastity 
and temperance. He delighted in the social in- 
tercourse of familiar conversation ; and though 
he might sometimes indulge hi& disposition to 
raillery with less reserve than was required by 
the severe dignity of his station, the courtesy 
and liberality of his manners gained the hearts 
of all who approached him. The sincerity of 
his fHendship nas been suspected; yet he shew- 
ed, on some occasions, that he was not inca- 
pable of a warm and lasting attachment. The 
disadvantage of an illiterate education had not 
__ ■' ' \ 

. ' On ne te trompera pdut snr Constantin, en croyimt tont le mal 
qn^en dit Easebe, et tout le bien qfl'en dit Zostme. Flenry Hist. £c> 
dctiantiqne, torn, iii, p. 233. Eiuebi^s and Zosinras form indeed the 
tiro extremes of flattery and invective* The intermediate shades arc 
expressed by those writers, whose character or situation varionsly teoi* 
fcredthe influence of their religious zea]» 
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prevented him from foraiing a just estimate of chaf. 
the value of learning; and the arts and sciences . 
derived some encouragement from the munifi- 
cent protection of Constantine. In the dispatch 
of business, his diligence was indefatigable; and 
the. active powers of his mind were almost con- 
tinually exercised in reading, writing, or medi- 
tating, in giving audience to ambassadors, and 
in examining the complaints of his subjects. 
Even those who censured the propriety of his 
measures were compelled to acknowledge, that 
he possessed magnanimity to conceive, and pa- 
tience to execute, the most arduous designs, 
without being checked either by the prejudices 
of education, or by the clamours of the multi- 
tude. In the field, he infused his own intrepid 
spirit into the troops, whom he conducted with 
the talents of a consummate general ; and to 
his abilities, rather than to his fortune, we may 
ascribe the signal victories which he obtained 
over the foreign and domestic foes of the re^ 
public. He loved glory, as the reward, per- 
haps as the motive, of his labours. The bound- 
less ambition, which, from the moment of his 
accepting the purple at York, appears as the 
ruling passion of his soul, may be justified by 
fhe dangers of his own situation, by the cha- 
racter of his rivals, by the consciousness of su- 
perior merit, and by the prospect that his suc- 
cess would enable him to restore peace and 
order to the distracted empire. In his civil 
wars against Maxentius and Licinius, he had 
eng^ed on hi^ side the inclinations of the 
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CHAP, people, who compared the undissembled vices 
..^.t!!L of those tyrants with the spirit of wisdom and 



justice which seeiped to direct the general te- 
i)Or of the administration of Constantine.** 
His Wees. Had Constantjiie fallen on the banks of the 
Tyber, or even in the plains of Hadrianople, 
such is the character which, with a few excep- 
tions, he might have transmitted to posterity. 
But the conclijsioi^ of his reign (according to 
the moderate, and,,ip(^eed, tender sentence of a 
writer of the ss^nie a,ge) degraded him from the 
ranjc which he had acquired among the most 
deserving of the Roman, princes.* In the life of 
Augustuj^, ^ye beho.|d the tyrant of the rppublic, 
converted, almost Iby imperceptible degrees, in- 
to the father of hij^ coiuitry and of human kind. 
In that of Constantine, we may contemplate a 
hero, who had so long inspired his subj^ctsi 
with love, and h<s enemies with terror, degene- 
rating into a cruel and dissolute monarch, cor- 
rupted by his fortune, or raised byconqnest 
above the necessity of dissimulation. The ge- 
neral peace which he ip^^intained during the last 
fourteen years of his reign, was a period pf ap- 

^ Tlie virtues of Canstaptin^ are collected for the most part from 
^ Entropias aod the younger Victor, tif o sincere pagans, who wrote alF^er 
the extinction of his family. Even Zosimns, and the Emperor Jutian, 
acknowledge his persona) courage aAd military achievements. 
^ « See Eutropias, x, 6. -|9< primo Imperii tempore optimis prlndpU 
bulj, ultimo mediis comparandus. From the ancient Greek version of 
Poeanins (edit. Havcrcamp. p. 007), I am inclined to suspect that 
Eutropins had originally written vix mediis; and that the offensive 
nunosy liable was dropped by Uie wilful inadvertency of tr^uscubers* 
Aurelins Victor expresses the general opinion by a vulgar, and, indeed, 
obscure proverb. TrachalA decern annis praestantissimns ; duodccim ae- 
quentibus htrb; decern noi^issimis pupillus ob immodicas jnofu&iones. 
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parent splendour rather than of real prosperity ; chap. 
and the old age of Constantine was disgraced ,,^^!!h# 
l>y the opposite yet reconcilable vices of rapa- 
cionsnetts and prodigality. The accumulated 
treasures found in the palaces of Maxentius 
and LiciniuSy were lavishly consumed ; the va- 
rious innovations introduced by the conqueror 
were attended with an increasing expence ; the 
cost of his buildings, his court, and his festi- 
vals, required an immediate and plentiful sup- 
ply ; and the oppression of the people was the 
only fund which could support the magnificence 
of the sovereign.^ His unworthy favourites, en- 
riched by the boundless liberality of their mas- 
ter, usurped with impunity the privilege of ra- 
oine and corruption.* A secret but universal 
deoay was felt in every part of the public ad- 
ministration ; and the emperor himself, tho.tigli 
he still retained the obedience, gradually lost 
the esteem, of his subjects. The dress and 
manners, which, towards the decline of life, he 
chose to affect, served only to degrade him in 
the eyes of mankind. The Asiatic ponip, which 
had been adopted by the pride of Diocletian, 
assumed an air of softness and ejffeminacy in the 
person of Constantino. He is represented with 

v 

f Julian, Oi-at. i, p. 8, in a flattering discoarge pronounced before 
the son of Constantine ; and Caesares, p. 33£f, Zosimns, p. 114, 115. 
Tbc stately buildings of Constantinople, Sec. may be quoted as a last- 
ing and unexceptionable proof of the profuseness of their founder. 

* The impartial Aramianus deserves aU our confidence. Prozimoa 
rnm fs^nces aperuit primus omnium Constantinus. L. xvi^ c. 8. - Ease ' 
bins iUniself confesses the abuse (Vit. Constantin, }. it, c. 20, 64); and 
some of tlie imperial laws feebly point out the remedy^r See above,. ^ 
p. 53 of this volume. 
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ci!iAP. false hair of various colours, laboriously 
.J^J}L. ged by the skilful artists of the times ; & dia- 
dem of a new and more expensive fashion ; a 
profusion of gems and pearls, of collars and 
bracelets; and a variegated flowing robe of silk, 
most curiously embroidered with flowers o( 
gold. In such apparel, scarcely to be excused 
by the youth and folly of Elagabalus, we are 
at a loss to discover the wisdom of an aged mo- 
narch, and the simplicity of a Roman veteran.* 
A mind thus relaxed by prosperity and iuAnU 
gence, was incapable of rising to that magDani* 
n^ity which disdains suspicion, and dares to 
forgive. The deaths of Maximian and Licinius 
may perhaps be justified by the maxims of po- 
licy, as they are taught in the schools of ty 
rants; but an impartial narrative of the execu- 
tions, or rather murders, which sullied the de- 
dining age of Constautine, will suggest to our 
most candid thoughts the idea of a prince, who 
could sacrifice without reluctance the laws of 
justice, and the feelings of nature, to the dic- 
tates either of his passions or of his interest. 
His family. The Same fortune which so invariably fol- 
lowed the standard of Constautine, seenned to 
secure the hopes and comforts of his domestic 
life. Those among his predecessors who had 
enjoyed the longest and most prosperous reigns, 

^ Julian, in the Caesars, attempts to ridicvile his nncle. His snspi- 
cioos testimony is confinned, howeTer, by the learned Spanheim, with. 
the authority of medals (see Commentaire, p. 156, 299, 397. 459). 
Eiisebins (Orat. c. 5] alleges, that Constantine dressed for the publie, 
not for himsi-lf. Were this admitted, the vainest coxcomb could never 
vrant an excuse 
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Aiigttstus, Trajan, and Diocletian, had been chap. 
disappointed of posterity ; and the frequent re-,,^.^"!:, 
volutions had never allQwed sufficient time for 
any imperial family to grow up and multiply 
under tbe^shadeof the purple. But the royalty 
of the Flavian line, which had been first en- 
nobled by the Gothic Claudius, descended 
through several generations; and Constantine 
himself derived from his royal father the here- 
ditary honours which he transmitted to his 
children. The emperor had been twice mar- 
ried . Miiiervina, the obscure but lawful object 
of his youthful attachment,' had left him only 
one son, who was called Crispiis. By Fausta, 
the daughter of Maximian, he had three daugh^* 
ters, and ihree sons, known by^.the kindred 
names of ' Constantine, Constantius,\and Con-* 
sta»s. The unambitious birothers of the great 
Constantine, Julius Constautius, Dalniatius,- 
atid Hannibalianus,^ were permitted to enjoy 
the most honourable rank, aud the most affluent 
Fortune, that could be consistent «with a private 
station. The youngest of the three lived with- 
out a name, and died without posterity. His 
two elder brothers obtained in marriage the 
daughters of wealthy senators, and propagated 
new.branches of the imperial race. ^ Gall us and 

* ZosimnB and Zonaras agree in representing Minervina as the eon- 
nibine «r Constantine ; but Dnoange has very gallantly rescued her 
charact^, by producing a decisive passage from one of -the panegy* 
rics : *' Ab ipso sine pueritiae te matrimonii legibus dedi^ti." 

^ Ducange (Farailtse 'Byzantinse, p. 44) bestows on him, after Zona- 
ras, the name of Constantine', a name somewhat nitlikely, a5 it was al- 
ready occnpird by the elder brot^ier. Tha! of Hannibalianiis is mm- 
tinned in the Paschal Chronicle, and is approved by Tillemont,' Hi»t. 
des Enipereurs, torn, iv, p. 527 * 
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^AP. Julian afterwards became the i^qst illastrions 

XVIII* 7 

.. 1^ of the children of Julius ConstaBtius, thepatri' 

cian. The two sons of Dalmp.ti^a, \rho had 
beeii decorated with tb^ Tain tiUe of Cejisor, 
were named Dalmatius atld Hannibalianus 
The two sisters of the great Con^t^atine, Anas- 
tasia and Eutropia, were bestowed on Optatu8 
and Nepotianus, two senators of noble birth 
and of consular dignity. His third 3i»ter, Cod- 
stantia, was distinguished by her pre-cimineoce 
of greatness and of misery. She remakied the 
widow of the vanquished Licinius ; and it wa« 
by her entreaties, that an innocent boy, the oft 
spring of their marriage, preserved for some 
time his life, the title of Caesar, and a precarious 
hope of the succession. Besides ^the females, 
and the allies of the Flavian house, ten or twelve 
mal^, to whom the language of modera cburts 
wquld apply the title of princes of the blood, 
seemed, according to the order of their birth, 
to be destined either to inherit or to support &e 
throne^ of Constantine. But in less than thirty 
years, *this numerous and increasing family was 
Induced to the persons of Constantius and Ju- 
lian, who alone had suHived a series of crimes 
and calamities, suqh as the tragic poets have 
deplored in the devoted lines of Pelops and of 
Cadmus, 
virtiieiof Crispus, the eldest son of Constantine, and 
"*^"*' the presumptive heir of the empire, is repre- 
sented by impartial historians^ as an amiable 
and accomplished youth. The care of his edu- 
cation, or at ledst of his studies, was entrusted 
to Lactantius, the most eloauent of the chris- 
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tisuin ; a precetptor admirably qualified to form char. 
the taste, and to excite the virtues, of his illuf-,^1^. 
trious disciple.^ At the age of seventeen, Cris- 
pus was invested with the title of C^sar, and 
the 3^dministratiou of the Gallic provinces, wherie 
the inroads of the Germans gave him an early 
occasion of signali^sjng his military prowess. In 
the civil war which brpl^e out soon after wards, 
the father and son divided their powers; anil 
this history haa already celebrated the valour, 
aB well as: condfict, ' displayed by the latter, in 
forcing ibje streight* of the Hellespont, so ol>- 
stin^tely defended Hy.ithestiperior fleet of Lici- 
niusw This m^val victory contributed to deter- 
mine the evmt of the war : and the names of 
Constanjtihe and.of Crispus were united in the 
joyful acclamaticms! of their eastern subject^ 
yrlkO lomdly proclaimed, tiiat the world bad been 
sub4ued, and was now governed^ by an ^nperor 
endowed with eyety virtue ; and by his illus- 
trious sou, a prince beloved of heaven, and the 
lively image of his &ther!s perfections. The 
public favour, which seldom accompanies old 
age, diflTnsed its lustre over the youth of Crispus. 
He. deserved the esteem, and he engaged the af> 
fections, of the court, the army, and.the people. 
The experienced merit of a reigning monarch is 
acknowledged by his subjects with reluctance, 
and frequently denied with partial and discon- 

> Jeroia in Chron. Th6 poverty of Lactantios may be applied either 
to the praise of the disinterested philosopher, or to the shame of the 
unfeeling patron. See Tiilemont, Mem. Ecclesiast. tom« vi, part i, 
p. 346. Dupin, Bibllbthequ^ Ecclesiast. torn, i, p. 205. Lardoci% 
Credibility of the Gospel History, part ii, vol. Tiiy p. 66. . 
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CHAP tented murmurs ; while, from the opehiiig vir- 
...^^.^ tues of his successor, they fondly conceive tbe 
most unbounded hopes of private as well as 
public felicity." 
J«^owy This dangerous popularity soon excited tbe 
itanSSi. attention of Constantine, who, both as a father 
Oct lo!^' and as a king, was impatient of an equal. In- 
stead of attempting to secure the allegiance of 
his son, by the generous ties of confidence and 
gratitude, he resolved to prevent the mischiefs 
which might be apprehended from dissatisfied 
ambition. Crispus soon had reason to com- 
plain, that while his infant ^brother Constantius 
was sent, with the title of Caei^r, to reign over 
his peculiar department of the Gallic provinces,' 
hty a prince of mature years, who had perforfli* 
ed such recent and signal services, instead of 
being raised to the superior rank of Augustus, 
was confined almost a^ prisoner to his father's 
court, and exposed, without power or defence, 
to every calumny which the malice of his ene- 
mies could suggest: Under such painful cir- 
cumstances, the royal youth might not always 
be able to compose his behaviour, or suppress 
bis discontent; and we may be assured, that he 
was encompassed by a train of indiscreet oi' per- 

» Eoieb. Hist. Ecclcsiast. 1. x, c. 9. Eutropius (x, 6) style, him 
egregiom virutn - and Julian (Omt. i) very plainly alludes to the ex- 
ploite of Cnspiis in the civil war. See Spanhelni. Commenl. p. 92. 

" Compare Idatias and the Paschal Chronicle with Ammianus (1. xiv, 
c. 5). The y^or in which Constantius was created Cesar neeiiis to be 
^ more accurately fixed by the two chronologisU ; but the historian who 
, lived in his court could not be ignorant of the ia:^ of the anniversary. 
For the appointment of the new Caesar to the provinces of GanI, see 
Julian Orat. i, p, 14. Godefroy, Chrohol. Legum. p. 26, and Blondel 
de la Pnmaut* de TEglise, p. 1185. 
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fidious followers, who assiduously studied to chap, 
inflame, and who were perhaps instructed to be- .3^I!h- 
tray, the unguarded warmth of his resentment. 
An, edict of Constantihe, published about this a. d. tss. 
time, manifestly indicates his real or aflFected^****^'^' 
suspicions, that a secret conspiracy had been 
formed against his person and goTemment. By 
all the allurements. of honours and rewards, he 
invites informers of every degree to accuse, with- 
out exception, his magistrates or ministers, his 
friend, or his most intimate favourites, protest- 
ing, with a solemn asseveration, that he himself 
will listen to the charge, that he himself will 
revenge his injuries; and concluding with a 
prayer, which discovers some apprehension of 
danger, that the providence of the Supreme 
Being may still continue to protect the safety 
of the emperor and of the empfre.* 

The informers, who complied with so libjsral Di$piice 
an invitation, were sufficiently versed in the arts of crispna. 
of courts to select the friends and adherents of j^jy^'**' 
Criispus as the guilty persons ; nor is there any 
reason to distrust the yeracity of the emperor, 
who had promised an ample measure of reyenge 
and punishment. The policy of Constantine 
maintained, however, the same appearances of 
regard and confidence towards a son, whoin he 
began to consider as his most irreconcilable^ene- 
my. Medals were struck with the customary 
vows for the. long and auspicious reign of the 
young Caesar ;P and as the people, who were not 

"^ Cod. Theod. 1. iz, tit. iv. * Godefroy suspected the secret motiTCt 
of this law. Comment, torn, iii, p. 9. 
' Ducange Fam'. Byzant* p. 28 Tillemont, torn, iv, p. 61(F. 
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CHAP, admitted into the secrets of the palace, still Iot- 
..^^"L ed his virtues, and respected his dignity, a poet 
who solicits his recal from exile, adores with 
equal devotion the majesty of the father and 
that of the son.^ The time was now arrived for 
celet>rating the august ceremony of the twen- 
tieth year of the reign of Constantine ; and the 
emperor, for that purpose, removed hi» court 
from Nicomedia to Rome^ where the most splen- 
did preparations had been made for his recep^ 
tion. Every ey^, and every tongue, affected to 
express their sense of the general happiness; 
and the veil of ceremony and dissimulation was 
drawn for la while over the darkest designs of 
revenge and murder/ In the midst of the fes- 
tival, the unfortunate Crispus was appreheaded 
by order of the emperor, who laid aside the 
tenderness of a father, without assuming the 
equity of a judge. The examination was short 
and private;'' and as it was thought decent to 
conceal the fat^ of the young prince from the 
eyes of the Roman people, he was sent under a 
strong guard to Pola, in Istria, where, soon 

4 Hb name was Porphyrins Optatianus. The date of his panegyric, 
vrritteo, according to the taste of the age, in vile acrostics, is settled by 
Scaliger ad Enseb. p. 205. Tillemont, torn, iv, p. 607, and Fabricias 
Biblioth. Latin. 1. iv, c. 1. 
' Zosim. 1. ii. p. 10$. Godefroy Chitotol. Legnm, p. 28. , 
* Ajifirtff, mthoiU a trUU, is th^ strong, and most probably the jnsC, 
expression of Suidas. The elder Victor, who wrote nnder the next 
reign, speaks wilh becoming caution. ** Natii grandior incertum qai 
eaos4, patris jadicio occidisset.** If we consult the succeeding wri- 
ters, Entropins, the younger Victor, Orosins, Jerom, Zosimus, Philo* 
storgius, and Gregory of Tours ; their knowledge will appear gradually 
to increase, as their means of information must have diminished j a dr- 
CMUtance which frequently occurs hi historical disquisition. 
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afterwards,, he tras pat to death, either by the chap. 
hand of the execationer, or by the more geutl^ ^!t^!^^ 
operation of poison.* The Csesar Licinius, a 
youth of amiable manners, was involved in the 
ruin of Grispus;" and the stern jealousy of 
Constantine was unmoved by the prayers and 
tears of his favourite sister, pleading for the life 
of a son, whose rank was his only crime, and 
whose loss she did not long survive. The story 
of these unhappy princes^ the nature and evi- 
dence of their guilt, the forms of their trial, and 
the circumstaiices of their death, were buried 
in inysteinous obscurity ; and the courtly bishop, 
who has celebrated, in an elstborate work, the 
virtues and piety of his hero, observes a pru- 
dent silence on the subject of these tragic events/ 
Such haughty contempt for the opinion of man- 
kind, whilst it imprints an indelible stain on 
the memory of Constantine, must remind us of 
the very different behaviour of one of the greatest 
monarchs of the present age. The Czar Peter, 



^ Ammianus (1. xiv, c. 11) uses the genenl exprenlon of peremptunu 
Codiuus (p. 34) beheads the young prince; but Sidonius Apollinaris 
(EpUtol. V. 8), for the sake perhaps of an antithesis to Fausta*s warm 
bath, chooses to administer a draught oteold poison. 

^ Sororis fiHum,' commodas indolis jnvenem. Eutropins, x» 6. May 
I not be permitted to conjecture, that Crispus had uariied Helena, the 
daughter of the Emperor Licinins; and that, on the happy delivery of 
the princess, in the year 322, a general pardon was granted by Constan- 
tine! See Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 47, and the law (1. ix, tit. xxxvii) 
of the Theodosian Code, which has so much embarrassed the interpre- 
ters. Godefroy, torn, iii, p. 267. 

* See the Life of ConsUntine, partienlariy 1. iij c. 19'20» Two 
hundred and fifty years afterwards, Evagrius (L iii, c. 41) deduced, 
from the sileoee of Eosebins, a tub irgnmeot egaiiitt the reality of 
^fact. 
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CHAR in the full possession of despotic power, sub- 
-.3^X"L mitted to the judgment of Russia, of Europe^ 
and of posterity, tbp reasons which had conipei* 
led him to subscribe the condemnation of a cri- 
minal, or at least of a degenerate, son/ 
The en. The innoccuce of Crispus was so universall; 
acknowledged, that the modern Greeks, who 
adore the memory of their founder, are reduced 
to palliate the guilt of a parricide, which the 
common feelings of human nature forbade them 
to justify. They pretend, that as soon as the 
afflicted father discovered the falsehood of the 
accusation by which his credulity had been so 
fatally misled, he published to the world his 
repentance and remorse; that he mourned forty 
days, during which he abstained from the use 
of the bath, and all the ordinary comforts of 
life; and that, for the lasting instruction of pos- 
terity, he erected a golden statue of Crispus, 
with this memorable inscription : To my son, 
wham I unjtistly ayndemned* A tale so moral 
and so interesting would deserve to be sup- 
ported by less exceptionable authority : but if 
we consult the more ancient and authentic 
writers, they will inform us, thaj; the repent- 
ance of Constantine was manifested only in acts 
of blood and revenge ; and that he atoned for 
the murder of an innocent son, by the execu- 

l Histoire de Pierre Ic Grand, par Voltaire, park it, c, x. 

* In order to prove that the statue was erected by Constaatine, and 
afterwards concealed by the maKce of4he Arians, Codimis veiy readily 
creates (p. 34) two witnesses, Hippolitus and the yoiiug^er H«rodoCiiSr 
to whose imaginary histories he appeals with unblushing coufia^oce 
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tion, perhaps, of a guilty wife. They ascribe chap. 
tKe misfortunes of Crispus to thfe arts of his ..^l"l. 
stepmother Fausta, whose implacable hatred, 
or whose disappoiuted love, renewed in the pa- 
lace of Constantine the ancient tragedy of Hip- 
politus and of Phaedra.' Like the daughter of 
iVIinos, the daughter of Maximian accused her 
8on-in-la\t^ of aa incestuous attempt on the chas- 
tity of his father's wife; and easily obtained, 
from the jealousy of the emperor, a sentence of ' 
cieath against a young prince, whom she consi- 
dered with reason as the most formidable rival 
of her own children. But Helena, the aged 
mother of Constantine, lamented and revenged 
the untimely fate of her grandson Crispus : nor 
was it long before a real or pretended discovery 
was made, that Fausta herself entertained a 
criminal connection with a slave belonging to 
the imperial stable^.** Her condemnation and 
punishment were the instant consequences of 
the charge; and the adulteress was suffocated 
hy the steam of a bath, which for that purpose 
had been heated to an extraordinary degree." 

* Zosimns (1, ii, p. 103) may be considered as oor original. The in- 
genaitj of the moderns, assisted by a few hints from tlie ancients, has , 
illostrated and improved his obscure and imperfect narrative. * 

^ Philostorgias, 1. ii, c. 4. Zosimos (1. ii, p. 104-116) impntes to 
Constantine the death of tviro wives, of the innocent Fausta, and of an 
adulteress who was the mother of his three snccessors. According to 
Jerom, three or fonr years elapsed between the death of Crispus and 
that of Faasta. The elder Victor is prudently silent. 

« If Fansta was put to death, it is^reasonable to believe that the pri- 
vate apartments of the palace were the scene of her execution. The 
oratof Chrysostom indulges his fancy by exposing the nalied cmprttt* 
on a desert mountain, to be devoured by wild beasts. 

VOL. III. 1 
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xviu. By s<>"^« it will perhaps be thought, that the 
''- remembrance of a conjugal union of Vwenty 
years, and the honour of their common off- 
springs the destined heirs of the throne, might 
have softened the obdurate heart of Constai)- 
tine; and persuaded him to suffer his wife, 
however guilty she might appear, to expiate 
her ofiences in a solitary prison. But it seems 
a superfluous labour to weigh the propriety, 
unless we could ascertain the truth, of this sin- 
gular event ; which is attended with some cir- 
cumstances of doubt and perplexity. Those 
who have attacked, and those who have dc- 
fended, the character of Constantine, have alike 
disregarded two very remarkable passages of 
two orations pronounced under the succeeding 
reign. The former celebrates the virtues, the 
beauty, and the fortune of the empress Fausta, 
the daughter, wife, sister, and mother of so many 
princes.* The latter asserts,in explicit terms, that 
the mother of the younger Constantine, who was 
slain three years after his father's death, sur- 
vived to weep over the fate of her son.* Not- 
withstanding the positive testimony of several 

^ Julian. Orat. i. He seems to call her the mother of Crispns. She 
might assume that title by adoption. At least, she was not considered 
as hfs mortal enemy. Julian compares the fortune of Fausta with tint 
of Parysatis, the Persian queen. A Roman would have more natonlly 
recollected the second Agrippina *. 

Et inoiy qni sur le trone ai suivi mes anc^tres : 
Moi, fille, femme, soeur et mere de vos maitres. 

*'Monod. in Consttfntin. Jun. c. 4, ad Calcem Eutrop. edit 
Havercamp. The orator styles her the most divine and pioas of 
queens* 
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mfritefs of the pagan as well as of the christian chap. 
religion, tliere may still remain some reason to .J^ZHl'^ 
believe, or at least to suspect, that Fausta 
escsfcped the bliixd and suspicions cruelty of her 
husband. The deaths of a son, and of a nephew, 
with the execution of a great number of respect- 
ably, and ' perhaps innocent friends,' who were 
involved in thrir fall, may be sufficient, however^ 
to justify the discontent of thfe Roman people^ 
and to explain the satirical verses affixed to the 
palace-gate, comparing the splendid and bloody 
reigns of Constantine and Nero.* - 

By the death of Crispus, the inheritance of the The sou 
empire seemed to devolve on the three sons of J?,p4!f"^|. 
Fausta, who have been already mentioned under Conatan 
the names of Constantine, of Constantins, and 
of Constans. These young princes were sue* 
cessively invested with the title of Caesar; and 
the dates of* their promotion may be referred to 
tbe tenth, the twentieth, and the thirtieth years 
af the reign of their father/ This conduct^ 
though it tended to multiply the future masters 
of the lioman world, might be excused by the 
partiality of paternal affection; but it is not 
easy to understand the motives of the emperor, 

^ loterfecit numerosos amicos. E^utrop. x%, 6. 
* Satumi aiirea siRcuIa qiria requirat ? 
Sunt tasec gemmea, sed Neroniana. 

SiDON. APFdttlHAR. V. 8. 

It is somewhat singular, that tliese satirical lines should be attributed, 
net to an obscure libeller, or a disappointed patriot, but to Ablavius, 
prime. minister and favourite of the emperor. We may now pei;ceife 
that tlie imprecations o( the Roman people were dictated by humaDityf 
■i well as by superstition. Zosim. 1. ii, p. 103* 

^ Enseb. Orat. in Constantin. c. S. These dates are Bufficientlj( . 
correct to justify the orator. 
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CHAP, ^hen he endangered the safety both of his & 
,*I!1L mily and of his people, by the unnecessary ele- 
vation of his two nephews, Dalmatius and Han? 
nibalianiis. The former was raised, by the 
title of Caesar, to an equality with his cousins. 
In favour pf the latter, Constantino invented the 
new and singular appellation of Nobilissimtis;^ 
to which he annexed the flattering distinction 
of a robeof purple and gold. But of , the vrhole 
series of Roman princes in any age of the em- 
pire, Hannibalianua alone was distinguished by 
the title of Kihg^; a name which the subjects 
of Tiberius would have detested, as the pro- 
fane and cruel insult of capricious tyranny. The 
use of such a title, even as it appears under the 
reign of Constantino, is a strange and uncon 
uected fact, which can scarcely be admitted ot 
the joint authority of imperial medals and con- 
temporary writers/ 
Their edu- The whole empire was deeply interested in 
muon. jj^^ education of these five youths, the acknow- 
ledged successors of Constantine. The exer- 
cises of the body prepared them for the fatigues 
of war, and theduties of active life. Those who 
occasionally mention the education or talents 
of Constan tills, allowed that he excelled in the 
gymnastic arts of leaping and running ; . that he 

' Zosim. 1. liy p. 117. Under the predecessors of Constantine, 
N&biUisaimus vfas a vague epithet, rather than a legal and determined 
title. / 

^ Adstraant nnmmi veteres'' ac singulares. SpanheUn de Usa 
Kumisinat. Disftertat. xii, vol. ii, p. 357. Ammianus speaks of 
this Roman king (1. xiv, c. i, and Valesius ad loc.) The Valesian 
fragment styles him king cf kings; and tiie Paschal Chronicle 
(p. 380), by employing the word pi5«» acquires the weight of JLatun 
evidence. 
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was a dexterous archer, a skilful horsetDau/and chap. 

■ ■ ' YVIII 

It master of all the different weapons used in the ,^^^1, 
service either of the cavalry or of the infantry.' 
The same assiduous cultivation was bestowed, 
though not perhaps with equal success, to im- 
prove the minds of the sons and nephews of 
Constantine." The most celebrated professors 
of the christian faith, of the Grecian philosophy, 
and of the Roman jurisprudence, were invited 
by the liberality of the emperor, who reserved 
for himself the important fask of instructing 
the royal youths in the science of government, 
and the knowledge of mankind. But the ge- 
nius of Constantine himself had been formed by 
adversity and experience. In the free intei^ 
course of private life, and^amidst the dangers of 
the court of Galerius, he had learned to com- 
mand his own passions, to encounter those of 
his equals, and to depend for his present safety 
and future greatness on the prudence and firm- 
ness of his personal conduct. His destined «» 
successors had the misfortune of being born 
and educated in the imperial purple. Inces- 
santly surrounded with a train of flatterers 
they passed their youth in the enjoyment a 
luxury and the expectation of a throne ; not 
would the dignity of their rank permit them tit 

^ His dexterity in martial ' exercise is . celebrated by Jaliaii 
(Orat. i, p. 11, Orat. ii, p 63), and allowed by Ammianus (1. xxi, 
c. 16). 

" Enseb. in Vit. Consfaiitin. 1. iv, c. 61. Julian. Orat. i, p. 1, i6, 
with Spanheim's elaborate commentary. Ubanin^, Orat iii, p. 109« 
Constantins studied with laudable diligence ; bat the dalness of 
his fancy prevented him from succeeding in the art of |H)etry, or even 
of chetoric. 
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X vtu ^^s^^n^ ^^^^ ^^* elevated station from wh^iMje 

:- the various characters of humau nature ap{>ear 

to wear a smooth and uniform aspect, Th^ ia- 
dulgence of Constaatine admitted theiQ, at a 
very tender age, to share the administrjitiAn of 
the empire ; and they studied the art of r^gn- 
ing at the e^penoe of the people entrusted to 
tlieir care. The younger Constantine was ap- 
pointed to hold his court in Gaul; and his bro- 
ther Constantius exchanged that department, 
the ancient patrimony of their father, for the 
more opulent, but less martial, countries of the 
East Italy, the Western Illyricum, and Africa, 
were accustomed to revere Constans, the third 
of his sons, as the representative of the great 
Constantine. He fixed Dalmatius on the Gothic 
frontier, to which he annexed the government of 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece. The city of 
Csesarea wag chosen for the residence of Hanni 
balianus ; and the provinces of Pontus, Cappa- 
docia, and the Lesser Armenia, were destined to 
form the extent of bis new kingdom. For each 
of these princes a suitable establishment was 
provided. A just proportion of guards, of le- 
gions, and of auxiliaries, was allotted for their 
respective dignity and defence. The ministers 
apd generals, who were placed about their per- 
sons, were such as Constantine could trus to 
Assist, and «ven to controul, these youthful so- 
vereigns in the exercise of their delegated power. 
As they advanced in years and experience, the 
limits of their authority were insensibly en- 
larged: but the emperor always reserved for 
himself the title of Augustus; and while h€ 
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shewed the Casara to the armies and proTinces, chap. 

XVllI 

lie maintained every part of the empire in equal ^^^^^Ji^ 
obedience to its supreme head.*" The' tranquil- 
lity of the last fourteen years of his reign was 
scarcely interrupted by the contemptible in 
surrection of a cairiel-driver in the island of Cy- 
prus,* or by the active part which the policy of 
Constantine engaged him to assume in the wars 
of the Goths and Sarmatians. 

Among the different branches of the human Manom 
race, the Sarmatians form a very remarkable U^^ 
shade; as they seem to unite the manners of 
the Asiatic barbarians with the figure and com- 
plexion of the ancient inhabitants of Europe. 
According to the vai:ious accidents of peace and 
war, of alliance or conquest, the Saunatians 
were sometimes confined to .the banks of the 
Tanais ; and they sometimes spread themselves 
over the immense plains which lie between the 
Vistula and the Volga.^ The care of their nu- 
merous flocks and herds, the pursuit of game, 
and the exercise of war, or rather of rapine, di- 
rected the vagrant motions of the Sarmatians. 

" Ensebiat (1. ir, c. 51-62), with a design of exalting the authority 
and glory of Constantine, affirms, that he divided the Roman empire as 
a private citizen might have divided his patrimony. His distribution 
of the provinces may be collected from Eutropins, the tWo Victors, 
and the Valesian fragment. 

^ Calocerus, tlie obscure leader of this rebellion^ or rather tumult, 
vra^ apprehended 'and burnt alive in the market-jAace of Tarsus, by the 
vigilance of Dalmafins. See the elder Victor, the Chronicle of Jerom, 
and the doubtful traditions of Theophanes and Cedrenus. 

i*^Cfliariu8 has collected the opinions of the ancients concerning the 
European and Asiatic Sarmatia^; and M. d'AnviUe has applied them to 
modern geography with the skill and accuracy which idways distln- 
gnish that excellent writer. 
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xvm' '^^^ moveable camps or cities, the ordihary re- 
*.;«.«./^« sidence of their, wives and children, consisted 
only of large waggons drawn by oxen, and co- 
vered in the form of tents. The military strength 
of the nation was composed of cavalry ; and the 
custom of their warriors, to lead in their hand 
onQ or two spare horses, enabled them to ad- 
vance and to retreat with a rapid diligence, 
which surprised the security,, and eluded the 
pursuit,' of a distant enemy.** Their poverty of 
iron prompted their rude industry to invent a 
sort of cuirass, which was capable of resisting 
a sword or javelin, though it was formed only 
of horses' hoofs, cut into thin and polished 
slices, carefully laid over each other in the man- 
ner of scales or feathers, and strongly sewed 
upon an under-gatment of coarse linen." The 
offensive arms of the Sarmatians were short dag- 
gers, long lances, and a weighty bow with a 
quiver of arrows. They were reduced to the 
necessity of employing fish bones for the points 
of their weapons; but the custom of dipping 
them in a venomous liquor^ that poisoned the 
M'ounds which they ipflicted, is alone sufficient 
to prove the most savage manners ; since a peo- 
ple impressed with a sense of humanity would 
have abhorred so cruel a practice, and a nation 
skilled in the arts of war would have disdained 

*i Amuiiao. 1. XTii, c. 12. The Sannatian horses were castrated, to 
prevent the miscbievons accidents which might happen from the noisy 
^ and ungovernable passions of the males. 

" Pausanias, 1. 1, p. 50, edit. Knbn. > That inquisitive traveller had 
carefully examined a SarmatiaUi cuirass, which was preserved ia the 
ttmpleof ^cnlapius at Athens^ 
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mo impotent a resource.* Whenever these bar- chap, 
barians issued from their deserts in quest of *^"^- 



prey» their shaggy beards^ uncombed locks, the 
£urs' with which they were covered from head 
to foot, and their fierce countenances, which 
seemed to express the innate cruelty of their 
ininds, inspired the more civilized provincials 
of Rome with horror and dismay. 

The tender Ovid, after a youth spent in the Their itt. 
enjoyment of fame and luxury, waB condemned near tb« 
to an hopeless exile on the frozen banks of the ^^^""^ 
Danube, where he was exposed, almost without 
defence, to the fury of these monsters of the 
desert, with whose stern spirits he feared that 
his gentle shade might hereafter be confounded. 
In his pathetic,*but sometimes unmanly lamen- 
tations,' he describes, in the most lively colours, 
the dress and manners, the arms and inroads 
of the Getae ^and Sarmatiaris, who were as- 

' Aipicis et mitti sub adanco toxica ferro, 
£t telum cansas mortis habere dnas. 

X Ovid, ex Ponto, 1. iv, tp. 7, vcr. 7. 

See in the Recherches snr les Americaios, torn, ii, p. S36-271, a very 
carioui dissertation on poisoned darts. The renoin was coramoply ex- 
tracted from the vegetable reign; but that employed by the Scythians 
appears to have been drawn from the viper, and a mixture of bnman 
' blood. The use of poisoned arms, which has been spread over botk 
worlds, never preserved a savage tribe from the arms of a disciplined 
enemy. 

* The nine books of Poetical Epistles, which Ovid composed during 
the seven 6rst years of his melancholy exile, possess, besides the merit 
of elegance^a double value. They exhibit a picture of the hnman mind 
nndrr very singular circumstances; and they contain many curious ab. 
srrvations, which no Roman, except Ovid, could have an opportunity 
of making.' Every circumstance which tends to illustrate the history 
of the barbarians, has been drawn together by the very accurate Count . ~ 
de Bnat. Hist. Ancienne des Peoples, de TEurope, torn, iv, c. avi, 
F 286*317^ 
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xviiL »o<^>ated for the purposes of destruction ; and 
-.,.^.,.1. ifrora the accounts of history, there is some rea- 
son to believe that these Sarmatians were the 
Jazygae, one of the most numerous and w^iu-like 
tribes of the nation. The allurements of plenty 
engagc^d them to seek a permanent establish- 
ment on the frontiers of the empire. Soon after 
the reign of Augustus, they obliged the Dacians, 
\rho subsisted by fishing on the banks of (be 
river Teyss or Tibiscus, to retire into the hilly 
country, and to abandoa to the victorious Sar- 
matians the fertile plains of the Upper Hungary, 
vrhich are bounded by the course of the Danube 
and the semi-circular inclosure of the Carpa- 
thian mountains."" In this advantageous posi- 
tion, they watched or suspended the moment of 
, attack, as they were provoked by injuries or ap- 
peased by presents; they gradually acquired 
the skill of using more dangerous weapons^ and 
although the Sarmatians did not illustrate their 
name by any memorable exploits, they occasion- 
ally assisted their eastern and western neigh- 
bours, the Goths and the Germans, with a for- 
midable body of cavalry. They lived under the 
irregular aristocracy of their chieftains ;"" hut 
. after they had received into their bosom thfe fu- 
gitive Vandals, who yielded to the pressure of 

" The Santtatians Jaiygae were letUed on the banks of the PathiuiM 
or l^biscus, when Pliny, in the year 79, published his Natural Histor)'. 
See 1. iv, c. 25. In the time of Strabo aod Ovid, sixty or seventy yean 
before, they appear to have inhabited beyond the Get», alon|[ the coast 
oftheEuxine. 

' Prinripit Sarniatarum Jazygum penes qnos civltatis regimen — * 
, plebem quoque et vim equitum qn4 sol& valent offerebant. Tacit. Hist 
iii, 6. This offer was made in the civil waf between YitelUus and 
Vespasian. 
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tlic Gothic poww, they $eeiii to have chosen a thap 
Icing from that nation, and from the illusttrious ^^^]Ii!!u 
xace of the Astingi, who had formerly dwelt on 
the shores of the northern ocean/ 

This motiveof enmity must have inflamed the The oo- 
subjects of contention, which perpetually arise a" dTssi. 
on the confines of warlike and independent na- 
tions. The Yaudal princes were stimulated by 
fear and revenge ; the Gothic kings aspired to 
extend tlieir dominion from the Euxine to the 
frontiers of Germany; and the waters of the 
Maros, a small river which falls into the Teyss, 
were stained with the blood of the contending 
barbarians. After some experience of the su- 
perior strength and number of their adversaries, 
the Sariiiatians implored the protection of the 
Roman monarch, who beheld with pleasure the 
discord of the nations, but who was justly 
alarmed by the progress of the Gothic arms. 
As soon as Constantine had. declared himself 
in favour of the weaker party, the haughty Ar- 
aric, king of the Goths, instead of expecting the 
attack of the legions, boldly passed the Danube, 
and spread terror and devastation through the 
province of M eesia. To oppose the inroad of 
this destroying host, the aged emperor took the 
field in person ; but on this occasion cfither his 
conduct or his fortune betrayed the glory which 
he had acquired in so many foreign and domes- 

y IVm hypothesis of a Vandal king reigning over Sarmatian subjects, 
seems necessary to reconcile the Goth Jomandes with the Greek and 
Latin historians of Constantine. It may be observed that Isidore, who 
lived in Spain under the dominion of the Goths, gives tbeni for ene- 
mies, not the Vandals, but the Sanuatians. See h«^ Chronicle in Oro. 
tiu8,p. 709. 
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CHAP, tic wars. He had the mortification of seeii^ 
.3^Ii!L his troops fly before an inconsiderable detach- 
ment of the barbarians, who pursued them to 
the edge of their fortified camp, and obli^erf 
him to consult his safety by a precipitate and 
ignominious retreat. The event of a second 
and more successful action retrieved the ho- 
nour of the Roman name ; and the po^rers of 
art and discipline prevailed, after an obstinate 
contest, over the efforta of irregular valoof. 
The broken army of the Goths abandoned the 
field of battle, the wasted province, and the pas- 
sage of the Danube : and although the eldest of 
the sons of Constantine was permitted to sop- 
A ?u 20^' P*y *^^ P^^^^ ^^^^^ father, the merit of the victory, 

^^ ^' which diffused universal joy, was ascribed to the 
auspicious counsels of the emperor himseJf. 

He contributed at least to improve this ad- 
vantage, by his negotiations with the free and 
warlike people of Chersonesus," whose capital, 
situate on the western coast of the Tauric or Cri- 
maean peninsula, still retained some vestiges of 

/ a Grecian colony, and was governed by a 

perpetual magistrate, assisted by a council of 
senators, emphatically styled 4;he Fathers of the 
City, The Chersonites were animated against 

* I may stand io need of aome apology for having nsed, without 
scrnple, the authority of Constantine Porphyrogeoitns, in aH that re- 
lates to the wars and negociations of the Chersonites. I am aware 
that he was a Greek of the tenth century, and that his accounts of an- 
cient history are frequently confused and fabulous. But on this occs* 
sion his narrative is, for the most part, consistent and probable ; nor it 
there much difficulty in conceiving that an emperor might have acceM 
to some secret archives, which had escaped the diligence of meaoer 
historians. For the situation and history of Chersone, see Peyssond 
des Penplcs barbarcs qui ont habiU Ics Bords du Danube^ c. xvi, 
p. 84-90. 
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the Goths, by. the memory of the ivars, which, in chap. 
the preceding century, they had maintained with ^^ 
unequal forces against the invaders of their , 
country. They were connected with the Ro- 
mans, by the mutual beniefits of cooimeree ; as 
they were supplied from the provinces of Asia 
with corn and manufactures, which they pur- 
chased with their only productions, salt, wax, 
and hides. Obedient to the requisition of Con- 
stantine, they prepared, under the conduct of 
their magistrate Diogenes, a considerable army, 
of vrhich the principal strength consisted in 
cross-bows and military chariots. The speedy 
march and intrepid attack of the Chersonites, by 
diverting the attention of the Goths, assisted the 
operations of the imperial generals. The Goths, 
vanquished on every side, were driven into the 
mountains, where, in thfe course of a severe cam- 
paign, above an hundred thousand were com- 
puted to have perished by cold and hunger. 
Peace was at length granted to their humble 
supplications ; the eldest son of Araric was.ac- 
eepted as the most valuable hostage; and Con- 
stantine endeavoured to convince their chiefs, 
by a liberal distribution of honours and rewards, 
how far the friendship of the Romans was pre- 
ferable to thdir enmity. Jn the expressions of 
his gratitude towards the faithful Chersonites, 
the emperor was still more magnificent. The 
pride of the nation was gratified by the splendid 
and almost royal decorations bestowed oh their 
magistrate and his successors. A perpetual 
exemption from all duties was stipulated for 
their vessels which traded to the ports of the 
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CHAP. Black sea* A r^ular subsidy was promised, 

.J!^.^!!L ^^ *r^°» ^^^» ^^'> ^**^ ^^ every supply wbio& 
could be useful cither in peace or war. But it 
was thought that the Sarmatianswere sufficientr 
ly rewarded by their deliverance from impend 
ing ruin; and the emperor, perhaps with too 
strict an ebonomy, deducted soncte part of the 
expences of the war from the customary gratifi- 
cations which were allowed to that turbulent 
nation. 
J^^^poWon Exasperated by this apparent neglect, theSar- 
maftans matiauis soon forgot, with the levity of barba- 
■ ^^' rians, the services which they had so lately re^ 
ceived, and the dangers which still threatened 
their safety. Their inroads on the territory of 
the empire provoked the indignation of Constaa 
tine to leave them to their fate, and he no longer 
opposed the ambition of Geberic, a renowned 
warrior, who had recently ascended the Gothic 
throne. Wisumar,theVandal king, whilst alone, 
and unassisted, he defended his dominions with 
' undaunted courage, was vanquished and slait) 
in a decisive battle, which swept away thef flower 
of the Sarmatian youth. The remainder of the 
nation embraced the desperate expediait of 
arming their slaves, a hardy race of hunters aod 
herdsmen, by whose tumultuary aid, tJiey re- 
venged their defeat, and expelled the invader 
from their confines. But they soon discovered 
that they had exchanged a foreign for a domefr- 
tic enemy, more dangerous and more implacar 
ble. Enraged by their former servitude, elated 
by their present glory, the slaves, under the 
name of Limigantes, claimed and usurped the 
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possession of the conntry which they had saved, chaf. 
Their masters, unable to withstand the ungo- .5I"h* 
verned fury of the populace, preferred the hard- 
ships of exile to the tyranny of their servants. 
Some of the fugitive Sarmatians solicited a less 
ignominious depeiideuce, uuder the hostile stan- 
dard of the Goths. A more numerous band re- 
tired beyond the Carpathian mountains, among 
the Quad], their German allies, and were easily 
admitted to share a superfluous waste of uncul- 
tivated land. But the far greater part of the 
/distressed nation turned their eyes towards the 
fruitful provinces of Rome. Imploring the pro- 
tection and forgiveness of the emperor, they so- 
lemnly promised, as subjects in peace, and as 
soldiers in war, the most inviolable fidelity to 
the empire which should graciously receive 
them into its bosom. According to the maxims 
adopted by Probus and his successors, the 
offers of this barbarian colony were eagerly ac- 
cepted; and a competent portion of lands in . 
the provinces of Pannonia, Thrace, Macedonia, 
and Italy, were immediately assigned for the 
habitation and subsistence of three hundred 
thousand Sarmatians,* 
By chastising the pride of the Goths, and by 

* The Gothic and Sarmatian wars are related in so broken and inv 
pertect a manner, that I have been obliged to compare the following 
writers, wlio mutually supply, correct, and illustrate each other. Those 
Mrho will take the same trouble, may acquire a right of criticising my 
narrative. Ammiantis, 1. xviiy c. 12. Anonym. Valcstan. p 715. £a« 
tropins, x, 7. Sextus Rnfus de Provinciis, c. 26. Julian. Orat. 1, p.O, 
and Spanheim Comment, p.,94, Hieronym. in Chron. Euseb. in Vit. 
Constantin. 1. iv, r. 6. Socrates, 1. i, c. 18. Sozomen, 1. i, c. 8. Zo 
simus, 1. il p. 108. Jomandes de Reb. Geticis, c. 22. Isidorns im 
CbroB. p« 700 ; in Hist. Gothorum Grotii. Constantin. Porphyr»f«- 
nitufl de Adminiitrat. Imperii, c. 6S, p. 208, edit Meui^ii. 
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xvtu. ^ccpting the homage of a suppliant nation, Cod- 
stantine asserted the majesty of the Roman eai- 

fiiDclai^of Pi*"^; ^^d the ambassadors of -Slthiopia, Persia, 
CoMtan. and the most remote countries of India^ congra- 
A. D. SM, tulated the^peace and prosperity of his govern- 
"^ * ment.'' If he reckoned, among the. favours of 
fortune, the death of his eldest i^on, of his ne- 
phew, and perhaps of his wife, he enjoyed an un- 
interrupted flow of private as well as public Mi- 
city, till the thirtieth year of his reign ; a period 
which none of his predecessors, since Augustus, 
had been permitted to celebrate. Constantine 
survived that solemn festival about tea months; 
and, at the mature age of sixty-four, after a short 
' illness, he ended his memorable life at the pa- 
May iJif J ^^^^ ^^ Aquyrion, in the suburbs of Nicomedia, 
whither he had retired for the bene&t of the-air, 
and with the hope of recruiting his exhausted 
strength by the use of the warm baths. The ex- 
cessive demonstrations of grief^ or at least of 
mourning, surpassed whatever had been, prac- i 
tised on any former occasion. Not withstand- j 
ing the claims of the senate and people of an- | 
cient Rome, the corpse of the deceased emperor, 
according to his last request, was transported 
to the city, which was destined to preserve the 
name atid memory of its founder. The body of 
Constantine, adorned with the vain symbols of 
gi;eatness,the purple and diadem, was deposited 

-*» Ensebios (in Vif. Const. I. iv, c. 60) remarks three circtiinstances 
relative to these Indians. 1, They came from the shores of the eastern 
ocean; a description vhicjh might be applied to ihe coast of China or 
CoromandcL 2, They presented shining gems, and unknown animals. 
I, They protested their kings had erected statues to represent tiie su* 
prfme n::ijp8ly of Constantine. 
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oii a golden bed ia one of the apartments of the 'chai». 
palace, which for that purpose had beep splen- ^^^^^^ 
didly furnished and illuminated. The forms of 
the court were strictly maintained. Every day, 
at the appointed hours, the principal officers of 
the state, thearmy, and the household, approach- ' 
ing the person of their sovereign with bended 
knees and acomposed countenance, offered their ' 
respectful homage as seriously as if he had been ^ 

still silii^e. From motives of policy, this thea- 
trical representation was for some time con- 
tinued ; nor could flattery neglect the opportu- . 
nity of remarking that Constantine alone, by the 
peculiar indulgence of heaven^ had reigned af- 
ter his death/ 

But this reign could subsist only in empty Faetiontcf 
pageantry; and it was soon discovered that the *^* ^^^^^ 
will of the most absolute monarch is seldoni 
obieyed, when his subjects have no longer any 
thing to hope from his favour, or to drfead from 
his resentment. The same ministers and gene- 
rals who- bowed with such reverential awe be- 
fore the inanimate corpse of their deceased so-' 
vereign, were engaged in secret consultations to 
exclude his two nephews, Dalmatius and Han 
nibalianus, from the share which he bad assign 
ed them in the succession of the empire. We 
are too imperfectly acquainted with the court of 
Constantine^ to form any judgment of the rtjal 

' Funns relatam in urbeoi j[U! nominni, quod ffane p. r. Bgerrinie tulit, 
Anreliuft Victor. Constantine had prepared for bimself a ittutely tomb 
in thex:hnrcii of the Holy Apostles. Eiiseb. I. iv, c. 60. /The best, and 
indeed almost the only account of the slckntss, death, iOid fiuieral bt 
ConHtantinc, is routaincd in the foutth bools of hU iife, by^EusabHot. 
VOL. III. H 
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CHAP. motiTes whick influenced the leaders of the 
,-!^Zil^'^ conspiracy; unless we should suppose that thejr 
were actuated by a spirit of jealousy and r^ 
venge against the prefect Ablavius, a proud fa- 
vourite, who had long directed the counsels and 
abused the confidence of the late emperor. The 
arguments by which they solicHed the copcur- 
rence of the soldiers and people, are of a more 
obvious nature ; and they might with decency, 
as well as truth, insist on the superipr rank of 
the children of Constantine, the danger of ^luIti• 
plying the number of sovereigns, and the im- 
pending mischiefs which threatened the repub- 
lic, from the discord of so many rival princes, 
who were not connected by the tender sympa- 
thy of fraternal affection. The intrigue was 
conducted with zeal and secrecy, till a loud and 
unanimous dieclaration was procured from the 
troops, that they would suffer none except the 
sons of their lan^ented monarch to reign over 
the Roman empire.^ The younger Dalmatius, 
who was united with his collateral relations by 
the ties of friendship and interest, is allowed to 
have inherited a considerable share of the abi- 
lities of the great Constantine ; but, on this oc- 
casion, he does npt appear to have concerted 
any measures for supporting, by arm^, the just 
claims which himself and his royal brother de- 
rived from the liberality of their uncle. Asto- 
nished and overwhelmed by the tide of popular 
fury, they seem to have remained, without the 

. * Easebins (1* !▼» c. 6) terminates hU narrative by this loyal decla- 
ration of tbe troops, and aroids all the invidious circumstances of the 
sabsequent massacre. 
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power of flight or of resistance, in the hands of chap, 
their implacable enemies. Their fate was sus- ^iLJL,, 
pended till the arrival of Con^tantius, the se- 
cond,"* and perhaps the moHt favoured, of the 
sons of Constaiitine. 

The voice of the dying emperor had recom-MaflMei* 
mended the care of his funeral to the piety ofltm^ 
Constantius; and that prince, by the vicinity of 
his Eastern station, could easily prevent the di- 
ligence of his brothers, who resided in their dis- 
tant government of Italy and GauL As soon 
as he had taken possession of the palace of Con- 
stantinople, his first care was to remove the ap- 
prehensions of his kinsmen by a solemn oath, 
which he pledged for their security. His next 
employment was to find some specious pretence 
which might release his conscience from the ob- 
ligation of an imprudent promise. . The arts of 
fraud were made subservient to the designs of 
cruelty ; and a manifest forgery was attested by 
a person of the most sacred character. From 
thehands of the bishop of Nicomedia, Constan- 
tius received a fatal scroll, affirmed to be the 
genuine testament of his father ; in which the 
emperor expressed his suspicions that he had 
been poisoned by his brothers; and conjured 
his sons to revenge his death, and to consult 

^ The character of Dalmatins is adviyitageously, thoagh conciiely 
drawn by Eatropioi (x, 9). Dalmatiiu Caesar prosperrim4 indole, 
neque patmo absimilis, hand muUo post, oppressns est fkctiooe mUitari 
As both Jerom and the Alexandrian Chronicle mention the third year 
vOf the Caesar, which did not commence till the IStli or 24th of Septets* 
ber, A. D. M7, it is certain that these military fiictioos continoed above 
fmi 
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CHAR, tlieir own safety, by the punichment of the 
*^'"* guilty.* Whatever reasons might have been 
alleged by these unfortunate princes to defend 
their life and honour against so incredible an 
accusation, they were silenced by the furious 
clamours of the soldiers, who declared them- 
selves, at once, their enemies, their judges, and 
their executioners. The spirit, and even the 
forms of legal proceedings were repeatedly vio- 
lated inaprotniscuous massacre, which involved 
the two uncles of Constantius, seven of his cou- 
sins, of whom Dalmatius and Hannibalianas 
were the most illustrious, the patrician Optatas, 
who had married a sister of the late emperor, 
and the prefect Ablavius, whose power and 
riches had inspired him with some hopes of ob- 
taining the purple. If it were necessary to ag- 
gravate the horrors of this bloody scene, we 
might add, that Constantius himself had 
espoused the daughter of his. uncle Julius, and 
that lie had bestowed his sister in marriage on 
his cou.<;in Hannibalianus. These alliances, 
wrhieh the policy of Constantine, regardless of 
the public prejudice, *" had formed between the 

' I have related this singular anecdote on theanthorltj of Philottor- 
f^ins, Lii, c.lO. But if such a pretext was ever used by Constantine 
aa4 bit adherents,' it waa( laid aside with contempt, as soon as it had 
served their immediate pnrpose. Athanasiiu (torn, i, p. 856) mentions 
the oath vrhich Constantius had ^akea fo^ the security of bis kinsmen. 

^ (Jonjugia sobrinaruni diu ignora^ta, tempore addito percrebnisse. 
Tacit. Annal. xii, 6, and Lipsius ad loc. The repeal of the ancient fiiw, 
an4 Uie practice of five bandi-ed years, were josiifficient to eradicate 
the prejudices of the Romans ; virho still considered the marriages of 
cousltts-german, as a species of imperfect incest (Augustin de Civitate . 
Del, XV, 0); and Julian, whose mind was biassed by superstition and 
•ftsentmtnt, stigmatizes these unnatural alliances between his own cmh 
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several branches of the imperial house, served ^iap. 
only to convince mankind, that these princes . 



were as cold to the endearments of conjugal 
affection, as they were insenisible to the ties of 
consanguinity, and the moving entreaties of 
youth and innocence. Of so numerous a family, 
Gallus and Julian alone, the two youngest chil- 
dren of J,ulius Gonstantius, were saved from the 
hands of the assassins, till their rage, satiated 
with slaughter, had in some nieai^ure subsided. 
The emperor Constantius, who, in the absence 
of his brothers, was the most obnoxious to guilt 
and reproach^ discovered, on some future occar ' 
sions, a faint and transient remorse for those 
cruelties which the perfidious counsels of hislni- 
nisters, and the irresistible violence of the troops, 
had extorted from his unexperienced youth.' 

The massacre of the Flavian race was sue- u^iOm^ 
ceeded by a new division of the provinces ; which ? *^mt* 
w^as ratified in a personal interview of the three Sept* "• 
brothers. Constantine, the eldest of the Cae- 

sins with the opprobrious epithet of y*f*m rt w yAf^m (Orat. vii, p 228). ' 
The jnrisprudence of the canons has since revived and enforced this 
prohibition, withont being able to introduce it either into the civil or 
the commop law of Europe. See on the su(>ject of these marriages, 
Taylor'jB Civil Law, p. 331. Brouer de Jnre Connub. 1. il, c. 12. He-? 
ricourt des Loi'x Ecclesiasliqucs, part iii, c. S. Flenry Instttntions da 
Droit Canoniqne, torn, i, p. 331* Paris, J7G7, and Fra Paolo Istoria 
del Concilio Ttident. 1. viii. 

* Jnlian (ad s.^. q. Athen. p. 2T0) charges his consin Constantias 
vrith the whole guilt of a massacre, from wh^ch he himself so narrowly 
escaped. His assertion is confirmed by Athanasiiis, wlto, for reasons 
of a very different nature, was not less ffn enemy of Constanticw (torn. 
|i)p.856). Zosimus joins in the same accusation. But the three ab« 
breviators, EatrOpins and the Victors, use v(*i y qMa1if> i.ig expressions ; 
" sin^nte^ potitis qmmi jubente j" *• int'ertum qwo suasorej" " vl 
militum."* » 
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^^i5: sars, obtained, with a certain pre^minaiiee i3< 
-;.,;;.//.- rank, the possession of the new capital, which 
bore his own name and that of his father. 
Thrace and the countries of the east, were allot- 
ted ior the patrimony of Constantius ; and Coii- 
stens was acknowledged as the lawful sovereign 
Qf Italy, Africa, and the western Illyricum. 
Til^e armies submitted to their hereditary right; 
jand they condiescended, after some delay, to ac- 
cept from the Roman senate, the title of Avgu^ 
tu$. When they first assumed the reins of go- 
yernment, the eldest of these, princes was 
twenty-one, the second twenty, and the third 
only seventeen, years of age ° 
. sapor,km|f While the martial nations of Europe followed 
A^i^Tio!' I^he standards of his brothers, Constantius, at 
the head of the effeminate troops of Asia, was 
\^ii to sustain the weight of the Persian war. 
At the decease of Constantine, the throne of the 
East was filled by Sapor, sop of Hormouz or 
Hbrmisdas, and grandspn of Narses, who, after 
the victory of Galerius, had humbly confessed 
the superiority of the Roman power. Although 
S^por was in the thirtieth year of his long reign, 
he was still in the vigour of youth, as the date 
pf his accession, by a very strange fatality, had 
preceded that of his birth. The wife of Hor- 
mouz remained pregnant at the time of her hus- 
band's dieath ; and the uncertainty of the sex, 
as well as of the event, excited the ambitious 
hopes of the princes of the house of Sassan. 

" Easeb. in Vit. Constantin. I. iv, c. 60. Zoiim\i8, 1. ii, p. IIT. 
Idat. in Chron. See two notes of Tillemont, Hist, des Emperenrii 
torn, if, p. 1086 1091. The reign of the eldest brotlier at ConsUnt^- 
nople is noticed only in the Alexandrian Chronicle. 
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rrhe apprehensions of civil war were at len^h chap 
removed, by the positive assurance of the magi, m^^^^^^*. 
that the widow of Hormouz had conceived, and 
M^olild safely produce a son. Obedient to the 
voice of superstition, the Persians prepared, 
i^thout delay, the ceremony df his coronation. 
A. royal bed, on which the queen lay in state, 
i?iras exhibited in the midst of the palace ; the 
diadem was placed on the spot, which ntiight be 
supposed to conceal the future heir of Artax- 
erxes, and the prostrate Satraps adored the ma- 
jesty of their invisible and insensible sovereign.' 
. If any credit can be given to this marvellous tale, 
Mrhich seems however to be countenanced by the 
manners of the people, and by the extraordinary 
duration of his reigtt, we must admire not only 
the fortune, but the genius, of Sapor. In the 
soft sequestrated education of a Persian haram, 
the royal youth could discover the importance 
of exercising the vigour of his mind and body ; 
and, by his personal merit, deserved a throne, 
on which he had been seated, while he was yet 
unconscious of the duties and temptations of 
absolute power. His minority was exposed to 
the almost inevitable calamities of domestic dis- 
cord ; his capital was surprised and plundered 
by Thair^ a powerful king of Yemen, or Arabia ; 
and the majesty of the royal family veas de- 

" Agathias, wlio lived in the sixtli centnry, is tlie anthor of this story 
(L vTy p. 135, edit. Lonvre). He derived his information from some 
extractii of the Persian Chronicles, obtained and translated by the in- 
terpreter Sergius, doring his embassy at that court. The coroDationof 
the mother of Sapor is likewise mentioned by Schikard (^Tarikh. p.llO)» 
and d^Uerbelot (Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 763). 
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CHAP, graded by the captivity of a princess, the .stster 
^J^ll^^ of the deceased king. But as soon as Sapor at- 
tained the age of manhood, the presump,ti|o\is 
Thair, his nation, and his country, fell beneath 
the first effort of the young warrior ; who used 
his victory with so judicious a' naixture of rigour 
and clemency, that he obtained, from the fears 
and gratitude of the Arabs, the title of DUoxk- 
lacnaf^ or protector of the nation.** . ^ . 
state of The ambition of the Persian, to whom his ene- 
niHi and mics ascribc the virtues of a soldier and a states- 
^'*'** man, was animated by the desire of revengin? 
the disgrace of his fathers, and of wresting from 
the hands of the Romans the five proviqces be- 
yond the Tigris. The military fame of Constao- 
tine, and the real or apparent strength of his go- 
. ver4iment; suspended the attack ; and whiie the 
hostile conduct of Sapor provoked the reseht- 
ment, his artful jnegotiations amused the pa- 
tience, of the imperial court. The death of Con- 
. stantine was the signal of war,^ and the actual 
condition of the Syrian and Armenian frontier, 
seemed to encourage the Persians, by tbe prosr 
. pect of a rich spoil, and an easy conquest. The 
example of the massacres of the palace, diffused 
a spirit of licentiousness and sedition among the 
troops of the East, who were no longer restrain- 
ed by their habits of obedience to a yeteran 
commander. By the prudence of Constantius, 

• D'HerVelol, Bibliotheqac Orientate, p. 764. 

' Sextus Rufus {c., 26), who on this occasion is no contemptible an- 
tbority, affirnii^, that the I'ersiaus sued in vain for peace^anti tb^t ('on- 
stantine wa» prcpariug to march against them : yet the ^uprrior weight 
- of the testimony of Eusebins, obliges us to admit the preiiminaric*, if 
not the ratification, of the treaty. Sec TilU mont, Hist, des Enipereori, 
torn, iv, p. 420. 
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whO) from the interview with his brothers in ^haf. 
Pannonia^ immediately hastened to the banks ^^ 



of the Euphrates, the legions were gradually 
restored to a sense of duty and discipline; but 
the iseason of anarchy had permitted Sapor to 
form the siege of Nisibis, and to occupy several 
of the mo.3t important fortresses of Mesopota- ' 
mia.** In Armenia,' the renowned Tiridates had 
long enjoyed the peace and glory which he de- 
served by his valour^and fidelity to the cause 
of Rome. The firm alliance which he main^ 
tamed with Constantine, was productive of spi- 
ritual as well as of temporal benefits; by the 
conversion of Tiridates, the character of a 
saint was applied to that of a hero, the chris- 
tian faith was preached and established from 
the Euphrates to the shores of the Caspian, 
and Armenia was attached to the empire by ' 
the double ties of policy and of religion. But 
as many of the Armenian nobles still refused 
to abandon the plurality of their gods and of 
their wives, the public tranquillity was dis- 
turbed by a discontented faction, which in- 
sulted the feeble age of their sovereign, and 
impatiently expected the hour of his death. 
He died at length after a reign of fifty-six a «« u\ 
years, and the fortune of the Armenian mo- 
narchy expired with Tiridates. His lawful 
heir was driven Hnto exile; the christian priests 
were either murdered or expelled from their 
churches; the barbarous tribes of Albania 

^ Jnlian. Orat. i, i). 20. 
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CHAP, were solicited to descend from their moun- 
tains ; and two of the most powerful goyer* 
nors, usurping the ensigns or the powers of 
royalty, implored the assistance of Sapor, and 
opened the gates of their cities to the Persian 
garrisons. The christian party, under the 
guidance of the archbishop of Artaxata, the 
immediate successor of St. Gregory the illumi- 
nator, had recourse to the piety of Constantius. 
After the troubles had continued about three 
years, Antiochus, one of the officers 'of the 
household, executed with success the imperial 
commission of restoring Chosroes, the son of 
Tiridates, to the throne of his fathers, of distel- 
buting honours and rewards among the faith- 
ful servants of the house of Arsaces, and of 
proclaiming a general amnesty, which was ac- 
cepted by the greater part of the rebellioufr- 
satraps. But the Romans derived more ho- 
nour than advantage fiom this revolution. 
Chosroes was a prince of a puny stature, and a 
pusillanimous spirit. Unequal to th^ fatigues 
of war, averse to the society of mankind, he 
withdrew from his capital to a retired palace, 
which he built on the banks of the river Eleu- 
therus, and in the centre of a shady grove; 
where he consumed his vacant hours in the rural 
sports of hunting and hawking. To secure this 
inglorious ease, he submitted to the conditious 
of peace which Sapor condescended to impose; 
the payment of an annual tribute, and the resti 
tution of the fertile province of Atropatene, 
which the courage of Tiridates, and the victori* 
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ous arms of Galerius, had annexed to the Ar- chaf. 
nienian monarchy.' 



During the long period of the reign of Con-'^ei 
s tantius^ the provinces of the East were afflicted a. d. ' 
by the calamities of the Persian war. The irre- **^'**^* 
^ular incursions of the light troops alternately 
spread terror and devastation beyond theTigris, 
and beyond the Euphrates, from the gates of 
Ctesiphon to those of Antioch; and this active 
service was performed by the Arabs of the de- 
sert, who were divided in their interest and af- 
fections ; some of their independent chiefs being 
enlisted in the party of Sapor, whilst others had 
engaged their doubtful fidelity to the emperor/ . 
The more grave and important operations of 
the war were conducted with equal vigour; 
and the armies of Rome and Persia encountered 
each other in nine bloody fields, in two of which 
Constantius himself commanded in person/ 

^ Julian. Orat. i, p. 20-21, Moses of Chorene, 1. ii, c. 89. 1. iti, 
c. 1, 9. p. 226-240. The perfect agreement between the Yagae iiiots 
of the contemporary orator, and the circaoMtantial narrative of the na* 
tional historian, gives light to the former, and weight to the latter. 
For the credit of Moses it may be likewise observed, that the name of 
AnUocbus is found a few years before in a civil office of inferior dig« 
nity. See Godcfroy, Cod. Theod. torn, vi, p. 350. 

' Ammianus (xiv, 4) gives a lively description of the wandering and 
predatory life of the ^aracens, who stretched from the confines of As- 
syria to the cataracts of the Nile. It appears from the adventores of 
Malchus, which Jerom hi^s related in so entertaining a manner, that the 
high road between Ber»a and Edessa was infested by these robbers. 
See Hieronyin. torn, i, p. 256. 

^ We shall take frodi Eatropias the general idea of the war (x, 10). 
A Persis enim multa et gravia perpessns, saepe captis oppidis, obsessis 
urbibns, caesis exercitibas, nullumque ei eontra Saporem prosperum 
pr»lium fuit, nisi quod apnd Singaram, Sic, This honest account is 
confirmed by the hints of Ammianus, Rufus, and Jerom. The two first 

_ . orations 
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xvin. '?^® ^^^^^ ^^ *^^ ^^y ^^ ^^^^^ coinnionly ad* 
,;*^.^ — ^- verse to the Romans, but in the battle of Sin- 
frngm! g^ra, their imprudent valour had alraost 
AD. 548. achieved a signal and decisive victory. The 
stationary troops of Singara retired on the ap- 
proach of S^por, who passed the Tigris, over 
three bridges, and occupied near the village of 
Hilleh an advantageous, camp, which, by the 
labour of his numerous pioneers, he surrounded 
in one day with a deep ditch, and a lofty ram- 
' part. His formidable, host, when it was drawn 
out in order of battle, covered the banks of the 
river, the adjacent heights, and the whole extent 
of a plain of above twelve miles, which sepa- 
rated the two armies. Both were alike impa- 
tient to engage; but the barbarians, after a 
slight resistance, fled in disorder; unable to 
resist, or desirous to weary, the strength of the 
heavy legions, who, fa-inting with hjeat and 
thirst, pursued them across the plain, and cut 
in pieces a line of cavalry, dothed in complete 
armour, which had been posted before the gates 
of the camp to protect their retreat.^ Constan- 
tius, who was hurried along in th6 pursuit, at- 
tempted, without effect, to restrain the ardour 
uf his troops, by representing to them the dan- 
gers of the approaching night, and the certainty 

orations of Jnlian, and the third oration of Libanins, exhibit a more 
flattering pipture; but the recantation of both those orators, after the 
death of Constantiiij*, w'hile it restores us to the possession of the truth,, 
degrades their own character, and that of the emperor. The commen- 
tary of Spanheim on the first oration of Julian is profusely learned. . 
See likewise the judicious ob«ervationf of Tillemont, Hist, dea Em- 
|»ereurs, torn, iv i> 65tf 
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of completing their success with the retain of ^!HAF, 
day. ' As they depended much more oa their ^^^^^^^^ 
own valour, than on the experience or the abi- 
lities of their chie£ they silenced by their cla- 
mours his timid remonstrances; aYid rashing 
with fury to the charge, filled up the ditch/ 
broke down the rampart, and dispersed them* 
selves throiigh the tents to recruit theii^ ex- 
hausted strength, arid to enjoy the rich harvest 
of tbeii labours. But the prudent Sapor had 
watched the moment of victory. His army, of 
which the greater part, securely posted on the • 
heights, had been spectators of the action, ad- 
vanced in silence^ and under the shadow of the 
night; and his Persian archers, guided by the 
illumination of the camp, poured a sho^ver of 
arrows on a disarmed and licentious crowd. 
The sincerity of history" declares that the Elo- 
mans were vanquished with a dreadful slaugh- • 
ter, and that the flying remnaut of the legions 
was exposed to the most intolerable hardships.- 
Even the tenderness of panegyric, confessing 
that the glory of the emperor was sullied by the 
disobedience of his soldiers, chooses to draw a 
veil over the circunistances of this melancholy 
retreat. Yet one of those venal orators, so 
jealous of the fame of Constautius,. relates with 
amazing coolness an act of such incredible . 
cruelty, as, in the judgment of posterity, must. ^ 
imprint a far deeper stain on the honour of the 
imperial name. The son of Sapor, the heir of 

" AceTriinl nocturuaconcertationepngnatam est, nostroroin copiis 
ittgenti £trage confouis. Animian. xyiii, 5. See likewise Eutropius^ 
«, 10, and ». Rufus, c. 27. . • 
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CHAP, his crown, had been made a captive in the Per- 
jmji',, sian camp. The unhappy youth, who migbt 
have excited the compassion of the most savage 
enemy, was scourged, tortured, and publicly 
executed by the inhuman Romans/ 
Sufbit' Whatever advantages might attend the arms 
of Sapor in the field, though nine repeated vic- 
tories diffused among the nations the fame of 
his valour and conduct, he could not hope to 
succeed in the execution of hifs, designs, while 
the fortified towns of Mesopotamia, and above 
all, the strong and ancient city of Nisibis, re- 
mained in the possession of the Romans. la 
the space of twelve years, Nisibis, which, since 
the time of Lucullus; had been deservedly 
esteemed the bulwark of the East, sustained 
three memorable sieges against the power of 
Sapor; and the disappointed monarch, after 
A.B 3S8, urging his attacks above sixty, eighty, and an 
' hundred days, was thrice repulsed with loss 
and ignominy/ This large and populous city 
was situate about two days journey from the 
Tigris, in the midst of a pleasant and fertile 
plain at the foot of mount Masius. A treble 
inclosure of brick walls was defended by a deep 
ditch;' and the intrepid assistance of Count 

* Libanlos, Orat. iii, p. 138, vtiHh jiilian.' Orat. i, p. S4, and 
Spanfaeim's Commentary, p. 179. 

^ See Jalian. Orat. i, p. 27 ; Orat. ii, p. 62, &c. with the Commen- 
tary of Spanlieim (p. 188-202), who ilhistrates the circnmftancea, and 
• aic^rtaimi the time, of the three sieges of Nisibis. Their dates ait 
likewise ocamined by Til]emont(Hist. des Empereurs, torn, iv, p. 668, 
671, 674). Something is added from Zoslmqs^ 1. iiiy'p* 151, and tlie 
Alexandrian Chronicle, p. 200. 

' Sallttst. Fragment. Ixxxiv, edit Broues, and Plutarch in LAcnll. 
torn, iiiy p. 184. Nisibis is bow reduced t» one hundred and &{ty 

bosses ; 
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Lucilis^nus, and hie garridon, was seconded by chap. 
the desperate courage of the people. The citi- JH^^Z^ 
zens of Nisibis were amm9,ted by the exhorta- 
tions of their bishop/ inured to armi? by the 
presence, of danger^ and convinced of the inten- 
tions of Sapor to plant a Persian colony in their 
room, and to lead them away into distant and 
barbarous captivity. The event of the two for- 
mer sieges elated their confidence, and exasper* 
ated the haughty spirit of the great king, who 
advanced a third time towards Nisibis, at the 
head of the united forces of Persia and India. 
The ordinary machines invented to batter or un- 
dermine the walls, were rendered ineflfectual by 
the superior skill of the Romans; and many 
days had vainly elapsed, when Sapor embraced 
a resolution, worthy of an eastern monarch, who 
believed that the elements themselves were sub- 
ject to his power. At the stated season of the 
melting of the snows in Armenia, the river Myg- 
donius, which divides the plain and the city of 
Nisibis, forms, like the Nile,* an inundation over 
the adjacent country. By the labour of the 
Persians, the course of the river was stopt be- 

liouses ; the mantiy lands produce, yice, and tbe fertile meadows, as 
far as Mosul and the Tigris, are covered with the rains of towns and vH- 
lages. See Niebuhr, Voyages, torn, ii, p. 300 309, 

* Tbe niiracies which Theodoret (U ii, c. 30) ascribes to St. Jiimes, 
bishop of Edessa, were at least performed in a worthy cause, the de- 
fence of his country. He appeared on the walls under the figure of 
the Ronum emperor, and sent an army of gnats to sting the trunks of 
the elephants, and to discomfit the host of the new Senacherib,. * 

^ Julian. Orat. i, p. 27. Though Niebuhr (torn. 11, p. 307) allows a 
^ery connderable swell to the Mygdonius, over wbich he saw a bridge 
^iiwlve arches, it is difficult, howeirer, to qnderstand this parallel of • 
trifliug rivulet with a mighty river* There are many circumstan^et 
obscure, and almost unintelligible, in the description of these stnoend- 
0^ water-works. 
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CHAP, low the town, and the waters were confined on 
^^"^- every side by solid mounds of earth. On this 
j^rtificial lake, a fleet of armed vessels, filled witfc 
soldiers, and with engines which discharged 
stones of eve h^mdred pounds weight, advanced 
in order of battle, and engaged, almost npoa a 
evel, the troops wh'ch defended the ramparts. 
The 'irresistible force of the waters waS aIte^ 
nately fatal to the contending parties, till at 
length a portion of the walls, unable to sustain 
the accumulated pressurie, gave way at once, 
^ and exposed an ample breach of one hundred 
and fifty feet. The Persians were instantly 
driven to the assault, and the fate of Nisibis de- j 
pended on the event of the day. The heavy- 
armed cavalry, who led the van of a deep column, 

were embarrassed in the mud, and great num- 
bers were drowned in the unseen holes which 
had been filled' by the rushing waters. The 
elephants, made furious by their wounds, in- 
creased the disorder, and trampled down thou- 
sands of the Persian archers. The great king, 
vrhOj-from an exalted throne, beheld the misfor- 
tunes of his arms, sounded, with reluctant in- 
dignation, the signal of- the retreat, and sus- 
j pended for some hours the prosecution of the 
attack. But the vigilant citizens improved the 
opportunity of the night ; and the return of day 
discovered a new wall of six feet in height, 
rising every moment to fill up the interval of the 
breach. Notwithstanding the disappointment 
of his hopes, and the loss of more than twenty 
thousand men, Sapor still pressed (he reduction 
of Nisibis, with an obstinate firmness, which 
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could have yielded only to the necessity of de- chap 
fending the eastern provinces of Persia against a .^,,.,^/,, 
formidable invasion of the MassagetSB/ Alarm- 
ed by this intelligence, be hastily relinquished 
the siege, and marched with rapid diligence from 
the banks of the Tigris to those of the Oxus. 
The danger and difficulties of the Scythian war * 
engaged him soon afterwards to conclude, or at 
least to observeatrucewitb the Roman emperor, 
which was equally grateful to both princes; as 
Constaiitius himself, after the death of his two 
brothers^, was involved, by the revolutions of the 
West, in a civil contest, which required and 
seemed to exceed, the most vigorous exertion 
of his undivided strength. 

After thie partition of the empire, three years civii war, 
had scarcely elapsed before the «ons of Con- "? con!^ 
stantine seemed impatient to convince mankind ^**d"mo, 
that they were incapable of contenting them- Marcii. 
selves with the dominions which they were un- 
qualified to govern. The eldest of those princes 
soon complained, that he was defrauded of his 
just proportion of the spoils of their murdered 
kinsmen ; and though he might yield to the su- 
perior guilt and merit of Constantius, he exacted 
from Constans'the cession of the African pro- 
vinces, as an equivalent for the rich countries of 
Macedonia and Greece, which his brother had 
acquired by the death of Dalmatius. The want . 

y We are obliged to Zonaras (torn, ii, I. xiif, p. 11) for thi8 Invasion 
of the Massagetse, wbidi is perfectly consistent witli the genera} series 
of events, to which we are darkly led by the broken history of A in* 
mianus \ , ^ 

VOL. Ill I- 
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CHAP., of sincerity, which Constantine experienced m 
a tedious and fruitless negotiation, exasperated 
the fierceness of his temper; and he eagerly lis- 
tened to those favourites, who suggested to him 
that his honour, as well as his interest, was 
concerned in the prosecution of the quarrel. 
At the head of a tumultuary band, suited for 
rapine rather than for conquest, he suddenly 
broke into the dominions of Constans, by the 
way of the Julian Alps, and the country round 
Aquileia felt the first effects of his resentment 
The measures of Constans, who then resided 
•in Dacia, were directed with more prudence 
and ability. On the news of his brother s in- 
vasion he detached a select and disciplined 
body of his lUyrian troops, proposing to follow 
them in person, with the remainder of his forces. 
But the conduct of his lieutenants soon termi- 
nated the unnatural contest. By the artful ap- 
pearances of flight, Constantine was betrayed 
into an ambuscade, which had been concealed 
in a wood, where the rash youth, with a few at- 
tendants, was surprised, surrounded, and slain. 
His body, aft^r it had been found in the obscure 
stream of the Alsa, obtained the honours of an 
imperial sepulchre ; but his provinces trans- 
ferred their allegiance to the conqueror, who, re- 
fusing to admit his elder brother Constantius to 
any share in these new acquisitions, maintained 
the undisputed possession of more than two-, 
thirds of the Roman Empire.'' 

* The causes and the events of this cifil war are related wit^i much 
perplexity and contradiction. I have chiefly followed Zon^ras, aud 

the 
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The fate of Constans himself was delayed chap. 

• XVHI 

about ten years longer, and the rerenge of his .. 



brothers death was reserved for the more igno- MniUcr of 
ble hand of a domestic traitor. The pernicious a d* s5o! 
tendency of the system introduced by Constan-****"^""^' 
tine was displayed in the feeble administration 
of his sons ; who, by their vices and weakness, 
soon lost the esteem and affections of their peo- 
ple. The pride assumed by Constans,from the 
unmerited success of his arms, was rendei'ed' 
more contemptible by his want of abilities and 
application. His fond partiality towards some 
German captives, distinguished only by the 
charms of youth, was an object of scandal to the 
people;* and Magnentius, an ambitious soldier, 
who was himself of barbarian extraction, was en- 
couraged by the public discontent to assert the 
honour of the Roman name.^ The chosen bandd 
of Joviatns and Heixulians, who acknowledged 
Magnentius as their leader, maintained the most 
respectable and important station in the impe* 
rial camp. The friendship of Marcellinus, 

the younger Victor. The monody (ad calcem Entiop. .edit. Haver- 
cramp.) prouoaticed on the death of Constantine, mijjht have been very 
instructive ; but prudence and faUe taste engaged the orator to involve 
himself io yague deciamatioif. 

* Quarum (g'en^A(m)obsides pretio qnaesitos piifros'vennstiores, quod 
cultiiis habnerat, libidinehnjii5modi arsisse;>ro cfr^ohahftur. Fladnot 
the depraved taste of Constans been pnhlidy avowed, the elder Vic- 
tor, who held a considerable office in his brother's reign, would not 
have asserted it in siich positive terms. ' 

^ Julian. Orat. i and ii. Zosim. 1. ii, p. 134. Victor in Epilome. 
There is reason to believe tlrat Magnentius was born ^n one of those 
barbarian colonies which Con&tantius Chlonis had established in Gaul, 
(see -this history, vol. ii, p. 132). His behaviour may remiud.us of the 
patriot earl of Leicester, the famous Simon de Montfort, who could 
piTsuade the good people of En<;!and, that he, a Frenchman by birth, 
had taken arms to deliver them from foreign favourites. ' 
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CHAP, count of the sacred largesses, supplied with a 
.3^I"L liberal hand the means of seduction. The sol- 
diers were convinced by the raost specious ar- 
guments, that the republic summoned them to 
break the bonds of hereditary servitude ; and, 
by the choice of an active and vigilant prince, 
to reward the same virtues which had raised the 
ancestors of the degenerate Constans from a 
private condition to the throne of the world. As 
soon as the conspiracy was ripe for execution, 
Mareellinus, under the pretence of celebrating 
his song's birth-day, gave a splendid entertain- 
ment to the illustrious and honourable persons of 
the court of Gaul, which then resided in the 
city of Autun. The intemperance of the feast 
was artfully protracted till a very late hour of 
the night; and the unsuspecting guests were 
tempted to indulge themselves in a dangerous 
and guilty freedom of conversation. On a sud- 
den the doors were thrown open, and Magnen- 
tius, who had retired for a few moments, re- 
turned into the apartment, invested with the 
diadem and purple. The conspirators instantly 
saluted him with the titles of Augustus and em 
peror. The surprise, the terror, the intoxica- 
tion, the ambitious hopes, and the mutual ignoi- 
ance of the rest of the assembly, prompted them 
to join their voices to the general acclamation. 
The guards hastened to take the oath of fide- 
lity; the gates of the town were shut; and be- 
fore the dawn of' day, Magnentius became mas 
ter of the troops and treasure of the palace and 
city of Autun: By his secrecy and diligence he 
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^entertained some hopes of surprising the per- xhap. 
son of Constans, who was pursuing in the adja-.^^.^^^ 
cent forest his favourite amusement of hunting, 
or perhaps some pleasures of a more private 
and criminal nature. The rapid progress of 
fame allowed him, however, an instant for flight, 
though the desertion of his soldiers and sub- 
jects deprived him of the power of resistance. 
Sefore he could reach a sea-port in Spain, 
where he intended to embark, he was overtaken 
near Helena,*" at the foot of the Pyrenees, by a 
party of light cavalry, whose chief, regardless 
of the sanctity of a temple, executed his com- 
mission by the murder of the son of Constan- 
tine.' 

As soon as the death of Constans had decided Magneu. 
thi^ easy but important revolution, the example vetranio 
of the court of Autun was imitated by the pro- pj^p"**^ 
vinces of the West. The authority of Magnen- ^^^J^^' 
tius was acknowledged through the whole ex- 
tent of th^ two great prefectures of. Gaul and 
Italy; and the usurper prepared, by every act 
of oppression, to collect a treasure, which might 
discharge the obligation of an immense dona- 
tive, and supply the expences of a civil wan 
The martial countries of Illyricum, from the 

* This ancient city had once floorished under the name of UliberVi 
(Pomponius Mela, ii, 5). The miiDificence of Constantine gave it new 
splendour, and his mother's nanle. Helena (it is stilt called Elne) be- 
came the seat of a bishop, who long afterwards transferred his resi- 
dence to Perpignan, the capital of modem Ronsillon. See d'Anville ' 
Notice de rAncienne Gaule, p. 380. Longnerue Description de la 
Prance, p. 223, and the Marca Hispanica, 1. i, c. 2. 

* Zosimns, I. ii, p. 119, 120. Zonaras, torn. ii> I. xiii, p. 13, and the 
Abbreviators 
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CHAP. Danobe to the extrjemity of Greece* had long 
r^lill^.. obeyed the goTernment of Vetranio, an aged 
general, beloved for the simplicity of his man- 
ners, and who had acquired some reputation 
by his experience and services in war/ At- 
tached bjr habit, by duty, and by gratitude, to 
the house of Constantioe, he immediately gave 
the strongest assurances to the only surviving 
son of his late master, that he would expose, 
with unshaken fidelity, his person^ and his 
troops, to inflict a just revenge on the traitors 
of Gaul. But th(B legions of Vetranio were se- 
duced rather than provoked by the example of 
rebellion ; their leader soon betrayed a want of 
firmness or a want of sincerity ; and his ambi- 
tion derived a specious pretence from the ap- 
probation of the princess Constantina. That 
cruel and aspiring woman, who had obtaioed 
from the great Constantine, her father, the rank 
of Augusta^ placed the diadem with her own 
hands on the head of the Illyrian general ; and 
seemed to expect from his victory the accom- 
plishment of those unbounded hopes, of which 
she had been disappointed by the death of her 
husbaqd Hanuibalianus. Perhaps it was with- 
out the consent of Constantina, that the new 
emperor formed a necessary, though dishonour- 
able, alliance with the usurper of the West, 



* Eutropiiia (x, 10) describes Vetranio with more temper, and pro- 
iMbly, with more truth, than either of the two Victors. Vetranio was 
boni of obscure parents in the wildest parts of M«sia ; and so much 
bad his education been neglected, that, after bis elevation, he studied 
the alphabet 
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whose purple was so recently stained with her chap. 
brother's blood.« .iTf^h. 



«^"«#«#»« 



The intelligence of these important e%ents, CootUB- 
which so deeply affected the honour and safety to"trS!tT 
of the imperial house, recalled the arms of Con- ^ *• **•• 
stantius from the inglorious prosecution of the 
Persian wan He recommended the care of the 
East to his lieutenants, and afterwards to his 
cousin Gallus, whom he raised from a prison 
to a throne; and marched towards Europe, with 
a mind agitated by the conflict of hope and fear, 
of grief and indignation. On his arrival at He- 
raclea in Thrace, the emperor gave audience to 
the ambassadors of Magnentius and Yetranio. 
The first author of the conspiracy, Marcellinus, 
who in some measure had bestowed the purple 
on his new master, boldly accepted this dan- 
gerous commission: and his three colleagues 
were selected from the illustrious personages of 
the state and array. These deputies were in- 
structed to soothe the resentment, and to alarm 
the fears, of Coustantius. They were empower- 
ed to offer him the friendship and alliance of the 
western princes, to cement their union by a 
double marriage; of Coustantius with the daugh- 
ter of Magnentius, and of Magnentius himself 
with the ambitious Constantina; and to ac- 
knowledge in the treaty the pre-eminence of 
rank which might justly be claimed by the em- 
peror of the East. Should pride and mistaken 
piety urge him to refuse these equitable condi- 

•The doubtful, flnctnating conduct of Vctranio is descriM by Jo- 
Han in his first oration, and accurately explained by Spanbeini, whft 
di»cussei the situation and behaviour of Constautina. 
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cHAiv tions, the ambassadors were ordered to expa« 
^^^^.^^^ tiate on the inevitable ruin which must attend 
his rashtiess, if he ventured to provoke the so- 
vereigns of the West to exert their superior 
strength ; and to employ against him that va- 
lour, those abilities, and those legions, to which 
the house of Constantine had been indebted for 
so many triumphs. Such propositions and such 
arguments appeared to deserve the most serious, 
attention; the answer of Constantius was defer- 
red till the next day ; and as he had reflected 
on the importance of justify ing a civil war in 
the opinion of the people, he thus addressed 
his council, who listened with real or affected 
credulity : ** Last night," said he, " after I re- 
" tired to rest, the shade of the great Constan- 
*• tine, embracing the corpse of my murdered 
** brother, rose before my eyes; his well-known 
" voice awakened me to revenge, forbade tne 
" to despair of the republic, and assured me of 
" the success and immortal glory which would 
*-* crown the justice of jny arras." The autho- 
rity of such a vision, or rather of the prince 
who alleged it, silenced every doubt, and ex- 
cluded all negociation. The ignominious terms 
of peace were rejected with disdain. One of 
the ambassadors of the tyrant was dismissed 
with the hatighty answer of Constantius ; his 
colleagues, as unworthy of the privileges of 
the law of nations, were put in irons ; and the 
contending powers prepared to wage an impla- 
cable war.* 

• Sec Peter the Patrician, in the Exceipta Lcgalioniim, p 27. 
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^ Such was the conduct, and such perhaps was chap. 

the duty, of the brother of Constans towards /., 

the perfidious usurper of GauL The situation ncposw 
and character of Vetranio admitted of milder A.*D?*5i^ 
measures; and the policy of the eastern em-^^***' 
peror was directed to disunite his antagonist^ 
and to separate the forces of Illyricum from the 
cause of rebellion. It was an easy task to de- 
ceive the frankness and simplicity of Vetranio, 
who, fluctuating some time between the oppo« 
site views of honour and interest, displayed to 
the world the insincerity of his temper, and was 
insensibly engaged in the snares of an artful 
negociation. Constantius acknowledged him 
as a legitimate and equal colleague in the em- 
pire, on condition that he would renounce his 
disgraceful alliance with Magnentius, and ap- 
point a place of interview on the frontiers of 
their respective provinces ; where they might 
pledge their friendship by mutual vows of fide-» 
lity, and regulate by common consent the future 
operations of the civil war. In consequence of 
this agreement, Vetranio advanced to the city 
of Sardica>* at the head of twenty thousand 
horse, and of a more numerous body of infan- 
try ; a power so far superior to the forces of 
Constantius, that the Illyrian emperor appeared 
to command the life and fortunes of his rival, 
Avho, depending on the success of his private 
negociations, had seduced the troops, and un- . 

' Zouaras, torn, ii, 1. xiii, p. 16. The position of Sardica, near' the 
modern city of Soplita, appears better sniud to this interview than the 
sitnation of eiiher Naissus or Sirmiiim, wbcre it is. placed by Jerom, 
Socraies, and Sozomen. 
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CHAP, dermined the throne, of Vetranio. The chiefs, 
who had secrietly embraced the party of Con 
stantius, prepared in his favour a public speo 
tacle, calculated to discover and inflame the 
passions of the multitude.'' The united armies 
virere commanded to assemble in a large plaia | 
near the city. In the centre, according to the 
rules of ancient discipline, a military tribuDal, 
or rather scaffold, was erected, from whence 
the emperors were accustomed, on solemn and 
important occasions, to harangue the troops. 
The well-ordered ranks of Romans and barba- 
rians, with drawn swords, or with erected spears, 
the squadrons of cavalry, and the cohorts ol 
infantry, distinguished by the variety of their 
arms. and ensigns, formed an immense circle 
round the tribunal ; and the attentive silence 
which they preserved was sometimes interrupt- 
ed by loud, bursts of clamour or of applause. 
In the presence of this formidable assembly, the 
two emperors were called upon to explain the 
situation of public affairs ; the precedency of 
rank was yielded to the royal birth of Constao- 
tins; and though he was indifferently skilled 
in the arts of rhetoric, he acquitted himself, un- 
der these difficult circumstances, with firmness, 
dexterity, and eloquence. The first part of his 
oration seemed to be pointed only against the 
tyrant of Gaul; but while be tragically lament- 
ed the cruel murder of Constans, he insinuated, 
that none, except a brother, could claim a right 

^ See the two first orations of Julian, particularly p. 31 ^ and Zosi* 
miiSy 1. ii, p. 122. The diftlinct narrative of the historian serves to U- 
lostrate the difTtse, but vague, descriptions of the orator* 
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io the succession of his brother. He displayed, chap. 
with some complacency, tlie glories of his im-..^"l^ 
perial race; and recalled to the memory of the 
troops, the valour, the triumphs, the liberality 
of the great Constantine, to whose sons they 
had engaged their allegiance by an oath of fide- 
lily, which the ingratitude of his most favoured 
servants had tempted them to violate. The of- 
ficers, who surrounded the tribunal, and were 
instructed to act their parts in tliis e.xtraordi* 
nary scene, confessed the irresistible power of 
reason and eloquence, by saluting the emperor 
Constantius as their lawful sovereign. Tlie 
contagion of loyalty and repentance was com- 
municated from rank to rank ; till the plain of 
Sardica resounded with the universal acclama* 
tion of "Away with these upstart usurpers! 
" Long life and victory to the son of Constan- 
" tine! Under his banners alone we will fight 
•' and conquer." The shout of thousands, their 
menacing gestures, the fierce clashing of their 
arms, astonished and subdued the courage of 
Vetranio, who stood, amidst the defection of his 
followers, in anxious and silent suspence. In* 
stead of embracing the last refuge of generous 
despair, he tamely submitted to his fate ; and 
taking the diadem from his head, in the view of 
both armies, fell prostrate at the feet of his con- 
queror. Constantius used his victory with pru- 
dence and moderation; and raising from the 
ground the aged suppliant, whom he aflfected to 
style by the endearing name of father, he gave 
him his hand to descend from the throne. The 
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CHAP, city of Prusa was assigned for the exile or re- 
*^'"- tirement of the abdicated monarch, who lived 
six years in the enjoyment of ease and attluence. 
He often expressed his grateful sense of the 
goodness of Constantius, and, with a yery ami- 
able simplicity, advised his benefactor to resign 
the sceptre of the world, and to seek for con- 
tent (where alone it could be found) in the 
peaceful obscurity of a private condition.^ 
Makes war The bchaviour of Constantius on this memo- 
Ma?nei,. Table occasiott was celebrated with some ap- 
tins. pearance of justice; and his courtiers compared 
' the studied orations which a Pericles or a De- 
mosthenes addressed to the populace of Athens, 
with the victorious eloquence which had per- 
suaded an armed multitude to desert ?iud de- 
pose the object of their partial choice."* The 
approaching contest with Magnentius was of a 
more serious and bloody kind. The tyrant ad- 
vanced by rapid marches to encounter Con- 
stantius, at the head of a numerous army, com- 
posed of Gauls and Spaniards, of Franks and 
Saxons; of those provincials who supplied the 
strength of the legions, and of those barbarians 
who were dreaded as the most formidable ene- 



* The yonnger Victor assigns to his exile the emphatical appellation 
•f ** Voluptaiium otium." Socrates (1. ii, c. 28) is the Toucher for the 
correspondence witii the emperor, wUich would seem to prove, tliat 
Vitranio was, indeed, prope ad stultitiam simplicissimas. 

*" Enm Constantius facundiae vi dejectnm imperio in privatun 

otium removit. Quae gloria post naium imperium soli processit eloqu'o 
Glementi4que, &c. Anrelins Victor, Julian, and Themisiius (Orat. id, 
and iv), adorn this exploit with all the artificial and gaudy colouring c/ 
' their rhetoric. 
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mies of the republic. The fertile plains' of the chap. 
JLower Pannoqia, between the Drave, th^ Save, ,.^,^I!L 
and the Danube, presented a spacious theatre ; 
and the operations of ^ the civil war were pro- 
tracted during the suuimer months by the skill 
or timidity of the combatants.* Constantius 
had declared his intention of deciding the quar- 
rel in the fields of Cibalis, a name that would 
animate his troops by the remembrance of the 
victory which, on the same auspicious ground, 
had been obtained by the arms of his father ' 
Constantine. Yet by the impregnable fortifi- 
cations with which the emperor encompassed 
his camp, he appeared to decline, rather (ban 
to invite,- a general engagement. It was the 
object of Magnentius to tempt or to compel his 
adversary to relinquish this advantageous po- 
sition ; and he employed, with that view, the 
various marches, evolutions, and stratagems, 
which the knowledge of the art of war could 
suggest to an experienced officer. He carried 
by assault the important town of Siscia ; made 
an attack on the city of Sirmium, which lay in 
the rear of the imperial camp; attempted to 
force a passage over the Save into the eastern 

" Basbeqnios (p. 112) tr^Yened the Lower Huagary and Sclavoniii 
at a time when they were reduced almost to a desert, by the reciprocal ' 

hottUities of the Turks and ChriitUns. Yet he mentions with admira- 
tion the anconqiierable fertility of the soil j and observes, that the 
height of the grass was snfficient to conceal a loaded waggon from his 
tight. See likewise Browne*s Travels, in Harrises Collection, yoI. ii, 
p. 762, &c. 

^ Zosimus gives a very large account of the war and the negociation 
(!• ii, p. 123-130), Bat as he neither shews himself a soldier nor a po- 
litician, his narrative mast be weighed with attention, and receivedl 
^ih caution. 
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CHAP provinces of lllyricum ; and cut in pieces a no- 
•.^.^"h. merons detachment, which he had allured into 
the narrow passes of Adarne. During the 
greater part of the summer, the tyrant of Gaul 
shewed himself master of the field. The troops 
of Constantius were harassed and dispirited ; 
his reputation declined in the eye of the world; 
and his pride condescended to solicit a treaty 
of peace, which would have resigned to the as- 
sassin of Constans the sovereignty of the pro- 
vinces heyond the Alps. These offers were en- 
forced by the eloquence of Philip, the imperial 
ambassador; and the council as well as the ar- 
my of Magnentius were disposed to accept them. 
But the haughty usurper, careless of the remou- 
strances of his friends, gave orders that Philip 
should be detained as a captive, or at least as 
a hostage, while he dispatched an officer to re- 
proach Constantius with the weakness of bis 
reign, and to insult him by the promise of a 
pardon, if he would instantly abdicate the pur- 
ple. " That he should confide in the justice of 
" his cause, and the protection of an avenging 
*' Deity,'* was the only answer which honour 
permitted the emperor to return. But he was 
so sensible of the difficulties of his situation, 
that he no longer dared to retaliate the indigni 
ty which had been offered to his representative. 
The negociation of Philip was not, however, in- 
effectual, since he determined Sylvanus the 
Frank, a general of merit and reputation, to 
desert with a considerable body of cavalry, a 
few days before the battle of Mprsa. 
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The city of Mursa, or Essek, celebrated in chap. 
modern times for a bridge of boats five miles in ..^ilf:^ 
length, over the river Drave, and the adjacent Batti« of 
morasses^i" has been always considered as al^D^asi, 
place of importance in the wars of Hungary. ^'^ *• 
Magnentius, directing his march towards Mur 
sa, set fire to the gates, and, by a sudden as* 
sault, had almost scaled the walls of the town, 
rhe vigilance of the garrison extinguished the 
Qames ; the approach of Constantius left him 
ao time to continue the operations of the siege; 
md the emperor soon removed the only obstacle 
:hat coiild embarrass his motions, by forcing a 
5ody of troops which had taken post in an ad- "^ 

joining amphitheatre. The field of battle round 
M^ursa was a naked and level plain: on this 
ground the army of Constantius formed, with 
the Drave on their right; while their left, either 
[rorn the nature of their disposition, or from the 
superiority of their cavalry, extended far be- 
yond the right flank of Magnentius.*> The 
troops on both sides remained under arms, in 
anxious expectation, during the greatest part 
of the morning; and the son of Constantine, af- 
ter animating his soldiers by an eloquent speech, 
retired into a church at some distance from the 
field of battle, and committed to his generals 



** This remarkable bridge, which is flanked with toweri, and »vtp» 
ported on large wooden piles, was constructed, k. d. 1566, by Saltan 
Soiiman, to facilitate the march of his armies into Hungary. Sec 
firowne's Travels, and Basching's System of Geography, vol. ii, p»00. 

' This position, and the subsequent evolutions, are cleaily, though 
concisely, described by Julian, Or^t. i, p. 36. f 
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CHAP, the conduct of this decisive day/ Thej' de- 
, served his confidence by the valour and triih'ta- 
ry skill which they exerted. They wisely be- 
gan the action upon the left; and advancing 
their whole wing of cavalry in- an oblique line, 
they suddenly wheeled it on the right flank of 
the enemy, which was unprepared to resist the 
impetuosity of their charge. But the Romans 
of the west soon rallied, by the habits of disci- 
pline; and the barbarians of Germany support* 
ed the renown of their National bravery. The 
engagement soon became general, was main- 
tained with various and singular turns of for- 
tune, and scarcely ended with the darkness of 
the night. The signal victory which Constan- 
tiiis obtained is attributed to the arms of his 
cavalry. His cuirassiers are described as so 
many massy statues of steel, glittering with 
their scaly armour, and breaking with their 
ponderous lances the firm array of the Gallic 
legions. As soon as the legions gave way, the 
lighter and more active squadrons of the second 
line rode sword in hand into the intervals, and 
completed the disorder. In the meanwhile the 
huge bodies of the Germans were exposed al- 
most naked to the dexterity of the oriental 
archers; and whole troops of those barbarians 

' Sulpiciti9 Sererus, 1. ii, p. 405. The emperor passed the day in 
prayer with Valen», the Arian bishop of Marsa, who gained his con- 
fideuce by announcing the success of the battle. M. De Tillemoiit 
(Hist, des Enipereni^?, torn, iv, p. 1110) very properly remarks the si- 
lence of Julian with regard to the personal prowess of Constanriiis in 
the battle of Mnrsa. The silence of flattery is sometimes equal to the 
most positive and authentic evidence. 
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were urged by anguish and despair to precipi- ohap, 
tate themselves into the broad and rapid alreaai J^}}}s. 
of the Urave.* The number of the slaiii wad 
computed at fifty-four thousand men, and the 
slaughter of the conquerors was more conisider- 
able than that of the vanquished ;* a circum- 
stance which proves the obstinacy of the con- 
testy and justifies the observation of an ancient 
writer, that the forces of the empire were con- 
sumed in the fatal battle of Mursa, by the loss 
of a veteran army, sufficient to defend the fron- 
tiers, or to add new triumphs to the glory of 
Rome." Notwithstanding the invectives of a 
servile orator, there is not the least reason to 
believe that the tyrant deserted his own stan* 
^ard in the beginning of the engagement. He 
seems to have displayed the virtues of a general 
and of a soldier till the day was irrecoverably 
lost, and his camp in the possession of the ene- 
my. Magnentius then consulted bis safety, and 

* Julian, Orat. i, p. 36, 37; aDd.Or|it. ii, p. 59, 60. Zooaras, torn, ii, 
I. xitiy p. 17. Zosimus, 1. ii, p. 130-133. The last of these celebrates 
the dexterity of the archer Menelaus, who' could discharge three ar'> 
rows at the same t<mie ; an advantage which, according to his appre- 
hension of military affairs, materially Qpntributed to the victory of 
Constantius. 

' According to Zouaras, Constantius, out of^,000 men, lost 30,000; 
and Magnentius lost 24,000 out of 36,000. The other articles of this 
account seem probable andauthcntic ; but the numbers of the tyrant's 
army must have been mistaken, either by the author or his transcri- 
bers. Magnentius had collected the whole force of the West, Romans 
and barbarians, into one formidable body, which cannot fairly be esti- 
mated at less than 100,000 men. Julian, Orat. 1, p 34, 85. , . 

° Ingentes r. i. vires ei dimicatione consumptse sunt, ad qnn^libet 
bella externa idonese, qn« mnitom triumphorum possent securitatisqu^ 
conferre. Eutropius, Xj 13. The younger Victor expresses himself Us 
the same effect. ■ . ' ' 

VOL. III.' M. ' 
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CHAP throwiDg away the imperial ornaments, escaped 
^^"L* with Bonie difficulty from the pursuit of the light 



horse, who incessantly followed his rapid flight 
from the banks of the Drave to the foot of the 
Julian Alps/ 
Conqneit The approach of winter supplied the indo- 
^1»^9. lence of Constantius with specious reasons for 
deferring the prosecution of the wiar till the en- 
sumg sprmg. Magnentius had fixed his resi- 
dence in the city of Aquileia, and shewed a 
seeming resolution to dispute the passage of the 
mountains and morasses which fortified the con- 
fines of the Venetian province. The surprisal 
of a castle in the Alps by the secret march of 
the imperialists^ could scarcely have determin- 
ed him to relinquish the possession of Italy, if 
the inclinationis of the people had supported the 
cause of their tyrant/ But the memory of the 
cruelties exercised by his ministers, after the 
unsuccessful revolt of Nepotian, had left a deep 
impression of horror and resentment on the 
minds of the Romans. That rash youth, the 
son of the princess Eutropia, and the nepbeiv 
of Constantine, had seen with indignation the 
sceptre of the West usurped by a perfidious 

' On this occasion, we mnst prefer the unsuspected testimony of 2o- 
simos and Zonaras to the flattering assertions of Julian. The yonoger 
Victor paints the character of Magnentins in a singular light : " Ser* 
^ monis acer, animi tnmidi, et immodic^ timidus ; artifex taraen ad oc- 
*' cnltandam audaclae specie formidinem.*' Is it most likely that in the \ 
battle of Mursa his behaviour was governed by nature or by art^ I I 
•houid incline for the latter. 
' Julian, Orat. i, p. 38, 39. In that place, however, as well as in | 
' Oration ii, p. 97, he insinuates the general disposition of the senate^ | 
the pedple, and the soldiers of Italy, towards the party of the emperor* 
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barbarian. Arroiog a desperate troop of slaves chak 
and gladiators, he overpowered the feeble guard .,^,T!!h* 
of the domestic t^^aaquillity of Home, received 
the homage of the senate, and, assuming the ti- 
tle of Augustus, precariously reigned during a 
tumult of twenty-eight days. The march of 
some regular forces put an end to his ambitious 
hopes: the rebellion was extinguished in the 
blood of Nepotian, of his mother Entropia, and 
of his adherents ; and the proscription was ex- 
tended to all who had contracted a fatal alli- 
ance with the name and family of Conslautine.' 
But as soon as Constantius, after the battle of 
M ursa, became master of tiie sea-coast of Dal- 
matian a band oif noble exiles, who had ventur* 
ed to equip a fleet in some harbour of the Ha* 
driatic^ .sought protection and revenge in his 
victoriovs camp. By their secret intelligence 
mtk tiidr oountrymen, Rome and the Italian 
cities were pansuaded to display the banners of 
Constandus on their walls. The grateful vete- 
rans, enriched by the liberality of the father, 
signalized their gratitude and loyalty to the son. ^ 
. The cavalry, the legions, and the auxiliaries of 
Italy, renewed their oath of allegiance to Con- 
Stan tins ; and the usurper, alanned by the ge- 
neral desertion, was compelled, with the re* 
mains of his faithful troops, to retire beyond 

* tlie elder Victor describes, in a pathetic manner, tlie miseraljte 
condition of Rome : ** Cojus stolidnm ingeninm edeo P. R. patribusque 
*' exitio fait, uti passim domas, fora, viaB, templaque, cmore, cadave* 
" rihnsque opplereotur bustoium modo." ' Atbanaaias (torn, i, p. €17) 
deplores the fate of several illnstriottf Tictims ; and Julian (OTat. If, 
p. 58) execrates the cruelty of Marcelluius, the Iniptacable enemy of 
the house of Couatautine. 
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CHAP, the Alps into the provinces of Gaul. The de- 
.3^1!!^'.. tachments, however, which were ordered either 
to press or to intercept the flight of Magnen- 
tius, conducted themselves with the usaal im- 
crudence of success; and allowed him, in the 
plains of Pavia, an opportunity of turning on 
nis pursuers, and of gratifying his despair, by 
the carnage of a useless victory.* 
Uitde- The pride of Magnentius was reduced, by 
SlMh'lIf repeated misfortunes, to sue, and to sue ih vain, 
Magnen- fQj. peacc. He first dispatched a senator, in 
A. D. S6S, whose abilities he confided, and afterwards se- 
"*"*^ ' veral -bishops, whose holy character. might. ob- 
tain a more favourable audience, with the offer 
of resigning the purple, and the promise of de- 
voting the remainder of his life to th^ service | 
of the emperor. But Constantius, though be 
granted fair terms of pardon and reconciliation 
to all who abandoned the standard of rebellion/ 
avowed his inflexible resolution to inflict a just 
punishment on the crimes of an assassin, whom 
he prepared to oyerwbelm on every side by the 
effort of his victorious arms. An imperial^ fleet 
acquired the easy possession of Africa and ^ 
Spain ; confirmed the wavering faith of the 
Moorish nations ; apd landed a consideritble 
force, which passed the Pyrenees, and advan- 
ced towards Lyons, the last and fatal station 
of Magnentius.' The temper of the tyrant, 

* 'Zosim. Iviif P* 1^« Victor in Epitome. The panegyrists of Con- 
stantius, with their usual candour, forget to meution this accidentii 
defeat. . ' 

Zonaras, torn, ii, L xlii, p. 17. Julian, in several places of the ttft 
•rations, ej^patiates on the clemency of Constantius to the rebels. 

* ^osiin. 1. ii, p. 13t» Jalian, Orat. i> p. 40 ^ ii, p. 74. 
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which was' never incliDed to clemency, was chap. 
urged by distress to exercise every act of op- , *^Lh* 
pression which could extort an immediate sup- 
ply from the cities of Gaul/ Their patience 
was at length exhausted ; and Treves, the seat 
of prsetorian goyemment, gave the signal of re- 
volt, by shutting her gates against Decentius, 
who had been raided by his brother to the rank 
either of Caesar or of Augustus/ From Treves, 
Decentius was obliged to retire to Sens, where 
he was soon surrounded by an army of Ger- 
mans, whom the pernicious arts of Constantius 
had introduced into the civil dissensions of 
Rome/ In. the meantime, the imperial troops 
forced the passages of the Cottian Alps, and in 
the bloody combat of mount Seleucus irrevo- 
cably fixed the title of rebels on the party of 
Magnentius/ He was unable to bring another 
army into the field; the fidelity of his guards 
was corrupted ; and when he appeared in pub- 

* Anmian. xr, 6. Zosim. L ii, p. ISS. JnliaOy who (Ortt. i, p. 40) 
inveighs against the cniel effects of the tyrant's despair, mentions 
COrat. i, p. 34) the oppressive edieti which were dictated by his ne- 
cessities, or by his avarice. His snbjtets were compelled to parcliase 
tlie imperial demesnes; a donbkful and dangerous species of property 
whlclr^ in case of a revolationy might be imputed to them as a tr<^ason 
able nsnrpation. 

* The medals of Magncnthis celebrate the victories of the two ^a«' 
gnsti, and of the Caesar. The Caesar was anoth'er brother, named D^ 
siderins. See Tillemont, Hist, des Emperears, torn. iv. p. 757. 

' Jolian, Oratt i, p. 40 ; ii, p. 74 -y with jSpanhcim^ p. 263. Hi9 Com- 

. mentary illustrates the transactions of this civil war. Mons Selenci 

was a small place in the 'Cottian Alps, a few miles distant from Vapin- 

cnmi or Gap, an episcopal city of Daophn^. See d*Anville Notice de 

hi Ganle, p. 4(M ; and Longnerne Description de la France^ p.. 327. 

* Zosimus, 1. ii, p. 134. Liban. Orat. x, p. 268, 269. The latttf 
iiHMt vehemently arraigns this cniel and selfish policv of CoBstantius* 
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CHAP, he to aofitoate thetti by hwexfaortatiees, he ^as 
J!.T"!;- tmluted i^ith an nDaiimious shout of " Lm^ 
" live the emperor CoostaBtius !" The tyrant, 
who perceived that they were pr^armg^ lo de- 
serve pardon and rewards by the sacrifice of 
the most obnoxtoBS criminal, prevented their 
design by fh!ling on his sword ;^ a deatli more 
easy and more honourable than he oonld hope 
to obtain from the hatids o£ an enemy, whose 
revenge would have been coloured with the 
specious pretence of justice and fraternal piety. 
The example of suicide was imitated by De- 
centius, who strangled himself on the news of 
his brother's death. The author of the conspi- 
racy, Marcellinus, had long since disappeared 
in the battle of Mursa,* and the public tran- 
quillity was confirmed by the execution of the 
surviving leaders of a gnilty and nnsuccesBsful 
faction. A severe inquisition was extended 
over all who, either from choice or from com- 
pulsion, had been involved in the cause of re- 
bellion. Paul, surnamed Catetta, from bis su- 
perior skill in the judicial exercise of tyranny, 
was sent to explore the latent remains of the 
conspiracy in the remote province of Britain. 

* JuHan, Oraf. i^ p. 46. 2osiiiitt«, I. ii, p, 184. Socrfttes, 1. ii, p. 33. 
5ozoineii> 1. i?, c. 7. Hie yotatget Victor d«ieribet His death with 
tome horrid circumstancet : tVartsfosso iMeM, ut erat va*ii eorpmis, 
Tnhiere narifonsqne et ore efttoren ^fivndeos, extpira^it If we caa 
give credit to Zonaras, the Cyrtnit, before he espfa-cd, had the pleMiwe 
of mnrdeHog witli his own haads hii mother aad bis brother I>eai- 
derini. 

' Jfilian (Orat. i, p. 6S, 59) seems tt & Itfss to detertnine, whether 
he inflicted on himself the piiiii«hmeot of his crimes, wbt titer be was 
drowned in the Drave, or whjether he was carried by ti»e avenging dst- 
nonf from the field of battle to his destined place of eternal tortnres. 
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The honest indignation expressed by Martin, chai». 
vice-praefect of the island, was interpreted a8,,^^"J; 
an evidence of his own guilt ; and the governor 
^as urged to the necessity of turning against 
Ibis breast the sword with which he had been 
provoked to wound the imperial minister. The 
most innocent subjects of the West were ex- 
posed to exile and confiscation, to death and 
torture; and as the timid are always cruel» 
the mind of Constantius Was inaccessible to 
merey.^ 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Canstanttus sole emperor — Elevation and death 
of ballus — Danger and elevation of JuHaH-- 
Sdrmatian and Persian wars-^Victories of 
Julian in Gauh 

CHAP. The divided provinces of the empire were 
..^l^J... again united by the victory of Constantios: but 
Power of as that feeble prince was destitute of personal 
mkSr merit, either in peace or war ; as he feared his 
generals, and distrusted his ministers; thetri- 
timph of his arms served only to establish the 
reign of the eunuchs over the Roman world. 
Those unhappy beings, the ancient production 
of oriental jealousy and despotism/ were intro- 
duced into .Greece and Rome by the contagion 
of Asiatic luxury.* Their progress was rapid ; 
a,nd the eunuchs, who, in the time of Augustas, 
had been abhorred, as the monstrous retinue of 
an Egyptian queen,* were gradually admitted 

* AmmlanQS (1* ^>^9 ^* ^) imputes the first practice of ca^tntion to 
the crnel ingennity of Semiramii, who is supposed to have reigned 
^ above nineteen bund red years before Christ. The use of Eunncbs is 
of high antiquity, both in Asia and Egypt. They are mentioned in ibe 
law of Moses, Denteron. zxiii. 1. See Goguet, Origines des I^ix, &c. 
Part i, I. i, c. 8. 

^ Eunncbum dixti velle te ; 
Quia soUe ntantur his reginiB— — 

Tbrbmt. Eunuch, act i, scene 2. 
This play is translated from Menander, and the original most have 
appeared soon after the eastern conquests of Alexander. 
* Miles .. spadonibus 
^ervirerugosis potest. 

Orat. Carm. t. 9, abd Dacicr ad loe. 

By 
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into the families of matroas, of senators, and of ohaf ' 
the emperors themselves/ Restrained by the. 
severe edicts of Domitian and Nerva/ cherish- 
ed by the pride of Diocletian, reduced to an 
humble station by the prudence of Constantine/ 
they multiplfed in the palaces of his degenerate 
sons„ and insensibly acquired the knowledge, 
and at length the direction, of the secret cbun- 
oils of Constantius. The aversion and con- 
tempt which mankind has so uniformly enter- 
tained for that imperfect species, appears to 
have degraded their character, and to have ren- 
dered them almost as incapable as they were 
supposed to be, of conceiving any generous sen- 
timent, or of performing any worthy action** 

By the word ipado, the Romans Tery forcibly ezpreiied their abbei^ 
rence of this matUated condition. The Greek appellation of ennnchs, 
which insensibly prevailed, had a milder sonnd, and a more ambiguous 
sense'. 

^ We need only mention Posides, a frcedman.and eonnch of Chm- 
dioA, in whose favour the emperor prostituted some of the most ho* 
uourable rewards of military valour. See Sueton. in Clandio, c. 88. 
Posides employed a part of bis time in building. 
Ut Spado vincebat Capitoiia nostra 
Posides. / . JUTEN4L. Sat. jciv» 

* Castrari mares vetnit. Sueton. in Domitian. c. 7. Sec Dion*'Q«Cs- 
sius, 1. ixvii, p. 1107, 1. Ix^ii, p. 1119. 

' There is a passage in the Augustan History, p. 1S7, in which hUKh 
pridius, whilst he praises Alexander Severus and Constantine, for Re- 
straining the tyranny of the eunuchs, deplores the mischiefs they occa- 
sioned in other reigns. Hoc accedit quod eunuchos nee in consiliia 
nee in ministeriis habnit ; qui soli prbicipes perdunt, dnm eos raoro . 
gentium aut regum Persarum volunt vivere ; qui a populo etiam amlcb- 
simnm semovent*, qui intemuntii sunt, alind quam respondetur referen* 
tes '. claudentes principem suum, et agentes a;ite omnia ne quid sciat. 

' Xenophon (^Cyropa^dia, I. viii, p. 640) has stated the specious rea- 
sons which engaged Cyrus to entrust his person to the guard of eunuchs. 
He bad observed in animals, that although the practice of castration 
might tame their ungovernable fierceness, it did not diminish their 
str«hi;(h or spirit j and he persuaded himselfi that those who were se 

parated 
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CH4P. But the eanuclis were skilled in the arts of ftiC' 
J^^..^ tery and intrigue; and they alternatively govern- 
ed the mind of Constantius by his fears, his iih 
dolence, and his vanity/ Whilst he viewed in 
a deceitful mirror the fair appearance of public 
prosperity, he supinely permitted them to inter- 
cept the complaints of the injured provinces, to 
accumulate immense treasures by the sale o( 
justice and of honours, to disgrace tlie most 
important dignities by the promotion of tl!i03e 
who had purchased at their hands the powers 
of oppression/ and to, gratify their resentment 
against the few independent spirits who arro- 
gantly refused to solicit the protection of slaves. 
Of these slaves the most distinguished was the 
chamberlain Eusebius, who ruled the monarch 
and the palace with such absolute sway, that 
Constantius, according to the sarcasm of an im- 
partial historian, possessed some credit with this 
haughty favourite.'' By his artful suggestions, 

parated from the rest of hnman kind, would be more firmly attached to 
the person of their benefactor. But a long experience has contradict- 
ed the jndjjfmeut of Cyrus. Some particular instances may oecir of 
ennnchs distinguished by their fidelity, their valour, and their abilitie*; 
but if wc examine the general history of Persia, India, and China, wc 
shall find that the power of the eunuchs has uniformly marked the d^ 
dine and fall of every dynasty. 

^ ^ee Ammianus Marcellinus, 1. xxi, c. 16; 1. xxii, c. 4. The wbtic 
tenor of his impartial history serves to jastify the invectives of Maner- 
tinus, of Libanins, and of Julian himself, who have insulted the rice* 
of the court of Constantius. 

* Aurelius Victor censures the negligence of his sovereign in choos- 
ing the governors of the provinces, and the generals of the army ; sod 
concludes his history with a very bold ^observation, as it is much more 
dangerous under a feeble reign to attack the ministers than the maitfr 
himself. '< Uti' veriim absolvam brevi, ut imperatore ipso clariosit* 
*^ apparitorum plerisqne magis atrox nihil,** 

^ A pud quera (si vere dici debeat) multum Constantius potnit Aa- 
mian. 1. xviii, c. 4. 
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tbe emperor was persuaded to subscribe the ch^ 
condemnation of the unfortunate Gallus, and .,^!^«^ 
to add a new crime to the long list of unnatural 
murders which pollute the honour of the house 
of Constantine. 

When the two nepbews of Constantine, Gal- E<*g»ti«« 
Ins and Julian, were sared from the fury of the andjniiaa. 
soldiers, the former was about twelve, and the 
latter about six, years of age; and, as the eldest 
yfvas thought to be of a sickly constitution, they 
obtained witb the less difficulty a precarious 
and dependent life, from the affected pity of 
Constantius, who was s^isible that the execu- 
tion of these helpless orphans would have been 
esteemefd, by all mankind, an act of the most 
deliberate cruelty.' Different cities of Ionia 
and Bithynia were assigned for the places of 
their exile and education; but, as soon as their 
growing years excited the jealousy of the em- 
peror, he judged it more prudent to secure those 
unhappy youths in the strong castle of Macel- 
lum, near Caesarea. The treatment which they 
experienced during a six years confinement, 
was partly such as they could hope from a care- 
ful guardian, and partly such as they might 
dread from a suspicious tyranf Their prison 

> Gregory Narianzen (Orat. iii, p. 90) reproaches the apostate witfi 
his ingratitude towards Mark, b'lshop of Arethiua, who had contrl* 
boted to save his life ; and we learn, though from a less respectable 
authority (Tlllemont, Hist, des £mperear8, torn, iv, p. 916), that Jalian 
was concealed in the sanctuary of a church 

™ The most authentic account of the education and adventures of 
Julian is contained in the epistle or manifesto which he himself »d« 
dressed to the senate and people of Athens. Libanins (Orat. Parenta- 
Vis), on the side of the Pagans, and Socrates (1. i", c. 1), on that of 
the Christians, have preserved several interesting circomstauces 
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CHAP, was an ancient palace, the residence of the kings 
:,^}j^^... of Cappadocia ; the situation was pleasant, the 



biliilding stately, the inclosure spacious. They 
• pursued their studies, and practised th«r exer- 
cises, under the tuition of the most skilful mas- 
ters ; and the numerous household appointed 
to attend, or rather to guards the nephews of 
Constantine, was not unworthy of, the dignity 
of their birth. But they could not disguise to 
themselves that they were deprived of fortune, 
of freedom, and of safety; secluded from the 
society of all whom they could trust or esteem, 
and condemned to pass their melancholy hours 
in the company of slaves, devoted to the com- 
mands of a tyrant, who had already injured them 
beyond the hope of reconciliation. At length, 
however, the emergencies of the «tate compeifed 
the emperor, or rather his eunuchs, to invest 
Gaiiiis de. Gallus, in the twenty-fifth year of his reign, with 
\^xy *' the title of Caesar, and to cement this political 
iiwch"' connection by his marriage vnth the princess 
Constantina. After a formal interview, in which 
the two princes mutually engaged their ftiith ne^ 
ver to undertake any thing to the prejudice of 
feach other, they repaired without delay to their 
Respective stations. Constahtius continued his 
march towards the west, and Gallus fixed his 
residepce at Antioch, from whence, with a dele- 
gated authority, hd administered the five great 
dioceses of the eastern praefecture.*' Jn this for- 

■ For the promotion of Gallus, see Idatius/ Zonimiis, and the two 
Victors. Accordini; to Philostorgius (I. iv, c. 1), Ttieophilus, an Arian 
bishop, was the witness, and, as it were, the guarantee, of this solemn 
engagement. He supported that character. with generous firmness; 

boC 
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tunate change, the new Caesar was not unmind- chap. 
ful of his brother Julian, who obtained the ho- •..^L^:.. 
Dours of his rank, the appearances of liberty, 
and the restitution of an ample patrimony/ 

The writers the most indulgent to the memo- Cmeity 
ry of Gallus, and even Julian himself, though prJfdelTre 
he wished to cast a veil over the frailties of his "^/*»'*'^ 
brother, are obliged to confess that the Caesar 
M'as incapable of reigning. Transported from 
a prison to a thrones, he possessed neither genius 
nor application, nor docility to compensate for 
the want of knowledge and experience. A 
temper naturally morose and violent, instead of 
being corrected, was soured by solitude and 
adversity; the remembrance of what he had 
endured disposed him to retaliation rather than 
to sympathy; and the ungoverned sallies of his 
rage were often fatal to those who approached 
his person, or were subject to his power.'' Con- 
istantina, his wife, is described, not as a woman, 
but as one of the infernal furies, tormented with 
an insatiate thirst of human blood."* Instead of 

bat M. de THIemont (Hist, det Eroperenrt, torn, if, p. 1120; tbinlu it 
very improbable tliat an heretic shonld have posseited such virtue. 

^ Julian was at first permitted to pnrsne hif studies at Constantino- 
ple, but the reputation which he acquired soon excited the jealousy 
of Constantins \ and the young prince was advised to withdraw him- 
self to the less conspicuous scenes of Bythyni* and Ionia. 

' See Julian ad s. p. Q- 4. p. 271. Jerom. in Chron. AnrcUus Vie-^ 
tor, Entropins, x, 14. I shall copy the words of Entropius, who wrote 
his abridgment about fifteen years after the death of GalloSy when 
there was no longer any motive either to flatter cr to depreciate hit 

character. ^' Multis incitilibus gestis Gallus Caesar vir natdri fe- 

" rox et ad tyrannidem pronior, si sno jure imperare licuisset.** 

^ MegKra quidem mortalis, indammatrix saevientis assidua, hnmani 
cruoris avida, &c. Ammian. Marcellin. 1. ziv, c. 1. The sincerity of 
Ammianus would not sutfer him to misrepresent facts or. character!, 
but his love of ambitiouB ornaments fre^tt^ntly betrayed him into as 
unnatttral vehemence of expreiiion. 
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CHAP, employing her inflaence to insinuate the mild 
^' counsels of pradence and humanity, she exit* 
perated the fierce passions of her husband; and 
as she retained the vanity, though she had re- 
nounced the gentleness of her sex, a pearl neck- 
lace was esteemed an equivalent price for the 
murder of an innocent and virtuous noblemao.' 
The cruelty of Gallus was sometimes displayed 
in the undissembled violence of popular or mi- 
litary executions ; and was sometimes disguis- 
ed by the abuse of law, and the forms of judicial 
proceedings. The private houses of Antioch, 
and the places of public resort, were besieged 
by spies and informers; and the Ciesar himself, 
concealed in a plebeian habit, very frequently 
condescended to assume that odious character. 
Every apartment of the palace was adonied 
with the instruments of death and torture, and 
a general consternation was diffused through 
the capital of Syria. The prince of the East, 
as if he had been conscious how nmch he had 
to fear, and how little he deserved to reign, se- 
lected for the objects of his resentment the pro- 
vincials accused of some imaginary treason, and 
his own courtiers, whom with more reason he 
suspected of incensing, by their secret corre- 
spondence, the timid and suspipious mind of 
Constantius: But he forgot that he was de- 
priving himself of hii^ only support, the affection 
of the people; whilst he furnished the malice of 

' Bis name was Clematlas of Alexandna, and faisMdy crime was a 
reftisai to gratify the desires of his motfaer-inlaw ; wh» sol»< ked bk 
death, because she bad been disappointed of bis lovc» Ammiaii. 1. sir, 
c. I. 
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his enemien with the ^arm of trath, and afforded chaf* 
the emperor the fairest pretence of exacting the -..i^,^ 
forfeit of his pnrple, and of his life/ 

As long as the civil war suspended the fateMMiam 
of the Roman worid, Constantius dissembled ^JilS.' 
his knowledge of &e weak and cruel adminis- "i^i*/;^ 
tration to which his choice had subjected the 
East; and the discovery of some assassins, se» 
crertlj dispatched to Antioch by the tyrant of 
Gaul, was employed to convince the public, 
that the emperor and theC^sar were united by 
the same interest, and pursued by the same ene- 
mks.^ But when the victory was decided in 
favour of Constantino, his dependent colleague 
became less useful and less formidable. Every 
circumstance of his conduct was severely and 
suspiciously examined; and it was privately 
resolved, either to deprive) Gallus of the purple, 
or at least to remove him from the indolent 
luxury of Asia to the hardships and dangers of 
a German war. The death of Theophilus, con- 
sular of the province of Syria, who in a time of 
scarcity had be^i massacred by the people of 
Antioch, with the connivance, and almost at the 
instigation, of Gallus, was justly resented, not 
only as an act of wanton cruelty, but as a dan- 
gerous insult on the supreme majesty of Cou 
stantius. Two ministers of illustrious rank, 

* See in Animianas (l* xi^y c. 1-7) a very ample detail of the cniel* 
tiea of Galias. His brother Jalian (p. 372) insinuates, that a secret 
conspiracy had been formed against himj and Zosimus names (1. ii, 
p. 135) the persons engaged in it ^ a mUiister of considerable rao|E, and 
two obscure agents, who were resolved to make their fortune. 

* Zonaras, 1. xiit, tom. ii, p. 17, 18. The assassins had sedooed a 
great number of legionaries ; but their designs were disco vcicd and re- 
tcalcd by an old woman in whose cottage they lodged. 
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CHAP. Domitian, the oriental praefect, atid Montias, 
^J^3L^^ quaestor of the palace, were empowered by a 
special commissfou to visit and reform the state 
of the East. They were instructed to behave 
towards Gallus with moderation and respect, 
and, by the gentlest arts of persnasion, to en- 
gage him to comply with the invitation of Ms 
brother and colleague. The rashness of the 
praefect disappointed these prudent measures, 
and hastened his own ruin, as well as that of 
his enemy. On his arrival at Antioch, Domi- 
tiah passed disdainfully before the gates of tbe 
palace, and alleging a slight preteYice of indis- 
position, continued several days in sullen retire- 
ment, to prepare an inflammatory memorial, 
which he transmitted to the imperiaJ court 
Yielding at length to the pressing solicitations 
of Gallus, the praefect condescended to take his 
seat in council; but his first step was to signify 
a concise and haughty mandate, importing that 
the Caesar should immediately repair to Italy, 
and threatening that he himself would punish 
his delay or hesitation, by suspending the usual 
allowance of his household. The nephew and 
daughter of Constantine, who could ill brook 
the insolence of a subject, expresi^ed their re- 
sentment by instantly delivering Domitian to 
the custody of a guard. The quarrel still ad- 
mitted of some terms of accommodation. They 
were rendered impracticable by the imprudent 
behaviour of Montius, a statesman, whose art 
and experience were frequently betrayed bj 
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tlie levity of liis disposition.* • The quaestor re- ch^. 
proached Gallus in haughty language, that ^\^,^^,^ 
prince \7ho was scarcely authorised to remove 
a raupicipal magistrate should presume to im- 
prison a praetorian praefect; convoked a meeting 
of the civil and military officers ; and required ' 
them, in the nartie of their sovereign, to defend 
the person and dignity of his representatives. 
By this rash declaration of war, the impatient 
temper of Gallus was provoked to embrace 
the most desperate counsels^ He ordered his 
guards to ' stand to their arms, assembled the 
populace of Antioch, and reconmiended to their 
zeal the care of his safety and revenge. His 
commands were too fatally obeyed. They rude- 
ly seized the praefect and the quaestor, and tying 
their legs togetheir with ropes, they dragged 
them through the streets of the city, inflicted 
a thousand insults and a thousand wounds on 
these unhappy victims, and at last precipitated 
their mangled and lifeless bodies into the stream 
of the Orontes." '■ ' 

. After such a deed, whatever might have been 
the designs of Gallus, it was only in a field of 

, ' In the present text of Ammianus, we read, asper^ qaidem, ted ad 
lenitatem propensior; which forms a sentence of conti-adictory nonsense. 
With tlie aid x)f an old raannscript, Valesins has rectified the first of * 
these corrnptions, and we perceive a ray of light in the snbstitiitioo of - 
the word vqfer. If we venture to change lenitatem into' levitatem, tills 
alteration of a sing^le letter will render the whole passage clear and 
consistent. 

" Instead of being obliged to collect scattered and imperfect hints 
from various sources, we now enter into the^nll streajm of the history, 
of Ammianus, and need only refer to the seventh and ninth chapters ot 
his fourteenth book. Philostorgius, however^ (1. iii, c. 2^; though pap» 
tial to. Oallus, should not be entirely overlooked*.' 

VOL. III. N , - 
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CHAP, battle that he could assert his innocence with 
..^l^:... any hope of success. But the mind of that 
Danger- pHDCC was formed of an equal mixture of vio- 
Toutr' lence and weakness. Instead of assuming the 
^***"'- title of Augustus, instead of employing in his 
defence the troops and treasures of the ^ast, 
he suflfered himself to be deceived by the affect- 
ed tranquillity of Constantius, who, leaving him 
the vain pageantry of a court, imperceptibly re- 
called the veteran legions from the provinces of 
Asia. But as it still appeared dangerous to 
ai*rest Gallus in his capital, the slow and safer 
arts of dissimulation were practised with sue* 
eess. The frequent and pressiiig epistles of 
Constantius were filled with professions of con- 
fidence and friendship; exhorting the Caesar to 
discharge the duties of his high station, to re- 
lieve his colleague from a part of the public 
cares, and to assist the West by his presence, 
his councils, and his arms. After so many re- 
' ciprocal injuries, Gallus had reason to fear and 
to distrust. But he had neglected the oppor- 
tunities of flight and of resistance ; he was se- 
,duced by the flattering assurances of the tribune 
Scudilo, who, under the semblance of a rough 
soldier, disguised the most artful insinuation ; 
. and he depended on the credit of his wife Con- 
stantina, till the unseasonable death oi that 
princess compleated the ruin in which he had 
been involved by her impetuous passions.* 
. ^ After a long delay, the reluctant Caesar set 
forwards on his journey to the imperial court. 

■ She bad preceded licr hnsband ; but died of a fever on tiie 
* at a litUt place in Bitbynia, called Cttnum OalUeanum'. 
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From Antipch to Hadriaiictple, be traversed the chap. 
wide extaat of bin donufiimg with a mimerous ,^5h^l,^ 
and stately train; and as be labawed to con-HUdit 
ceai bis apprebensioDS from the world, and per- deitb,**"* 
haps from himself, he entertained the people o#dVc;,!^^ 
Constantinople with an exhibition of tbe games '^'* 
€>f the circus. The progress of the journey 
might, however, have warned him of tbe im« 
pending danger. In al) the principal cities be 
was mtt by minist^a of confidence, commis- 
aioned to »^ize tbe ofices of government, to ob* 
serve his motions, and to prevent tbe hasty sal^ 
lies of his despair. Th^ persons dispatched t^ 
secure tbe provinces which be left behind, pass- 
ed him with cold salutations, or aflSscted dis- 
dain; and the troops/ whose i^tation lay along 
the pnblic road, were studiously removed on 
his approach, lest tbey might be tempted to of- 
fer their swords for the service of a civil war/ 
After Gallup had been permitted to repose him^ 
self a few jiays at Hadrianople, he received a 
mandate, expressed in the most haughty and 
absolute style, that bis splendid retinue should 
halt in that city, while the CaB.<iar himself, with 
only ten. post-carriages, should hasten to the 
imperial residence at Milan. ' In this rapid jour- 
ney, the profound respect which was due to the 
brother abd colleague of Gons tan ti us, was in< 

' The Thfbaean legions, \Yhtch were then quartered at Hadrianople,- 
sent a depatati^ii to Oalhn, with a tender of thek: senrices. Ammini. 
1. xiv, e. 11., The N»tUia (s. 6, 20» 88, edit. Labb.) meotiom three t^ 
wen\ legions which bore the name of Thebsean* The zeal of M. d« - 
Voluire, to de»troy »deftpicabie thoirgh celebrated legend, htt tenpt' 
ed him, oft the slightest grounds, to deny the existence ol» TfaelneMi 
legion in the Roman armiet* See Oeu^'ret dc Voltaiire, ti$m xv^ p, 414» 
qiiartd tfdftiou - 
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CHAP. «efDsibIy changed into rude familiarity; and 
.J^}^L. Gallus, who discovered in the countenances of 

' the attendants, that they already considered 

themselves as his guards, and might soon be 
employed as his executioners, began to accuse 
his fatal rashness, and to recollect virith terror 
and remorse the conduct by which he had pro- 
yoked his fate. The dissimulation which had 
hitherto been preserved, was laid aside at Pe- 
tovia in Pannonia. He was conducted to a pa- 
lace in the suburbs, where the general fiarbatio, - 
with a select band of soldiers, who could nei- 
ther be moved by pity, nor .corrupted by re- 
wards, expected the arrival* of his illustrious^ 
victim. In the close of the evening he was ar- 
rested, ignominiously stripped of the ensigns of 
GsBsar, and hurried away to Pola in Jstria, a 
sequestered prison which had been so recently- 
polluted with royal blood. The horror which 
he felt was soon increased by the appearance 
of his implacable enemy the eunuch Eusebias, 
who, with the assistance of a notary and a tri- 
bune, proceeded to interrogate him concerning 
the administration of the East. The Caesar, 
sunk under the weight of shame and guilt; con- 
fessed all the criminal actions, and all thetrea 
spnable designs, with which he was charged ; 
aiid, by imputing them to the advice of his wife, 
exasperated the indignation of Constan tins, who 
reviewed with partial prejudice the minutes of 
the examination. The emperor was easily con- 
vinced, that his own safety was incompatible 
with the life of his cousin: the sentence of death 
was signed, dispatched, and executed; and the 
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.nephew of Constantine: with his hands tied bcr chap, 
Iiind his back, was beheaded in prison like the ..^.^..^,^ 



.vilest malefactor." Those who are inclined to 
palliate the cruelties of Constantins, assert that 
lie soon relented, and endeavoured to recal the 
bloody mandate ; but that the second messen- 
ger, entrusted with the reprieve, was detained 
.l>y the eunuchs, who, dreaded the unforgiving 
temper of Gallus, and were desirous of reunit- 
ing' to their empire the wealthy provinces of the 
East.V " 

[Besides the reigning emperor, Julian alone The dan- 
survived, of all the numerous posterity of Con- fs^a^^of 
s tan tins Chlorus. ; The misfortune 'of his royal J"^*»°* 
birth mvolved him in the disgrace of Gallus* 
Vrom his retirement in the happy country of 
Ionia, he was conveyed under a strong guard to 
the court of Milan; where he languished above 
seveii months, in the continual apprehension of 
suffering the same ignominious death, which 
was daily inflicted, almost before his eyes, on 
the friends and adherents of his persecuted fa- 
mily. His looks, his gestures, his silence, were 
scrutinized with malignant curiosity: and he 
was perpetually assaulted by enemies, whom' 
he had never offended, and by arts to which h& 

* See the complete narrative of the joamey and death of Gallos in 
Ammianus, I. xiv, c. 11. Julian complains that his brother was put to. 
death without a trial j attempts to justify, or at least to excuse, the 
cruel revenge which he had iufiicted on his enemies -y but seems at last' 
to acknowledge that he might justly have been deprived of the purple. ; 

* Fhilostorgius, 1. iv, c. 1. Zonaras, 1. xiii, torn, ii, p. 19. But the 
former was .partial towards an Arian monarch, and the latter tran* 
•cribedy without choice or criticUm, whatever he found in the writiiig«^ 
of theaacieBtA. 
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CHAP, was a stranger,^ But in the school of adver- 
p^t^,l.. sity, Julian insensibly acquired the virtues of 
firmness and discretion. He defended his ho- 
nour, as well as his life, against the ensnaring 
i subtleties of the eunuchs, who endeavoured to 

extort some declaration of his sentiments ; and 
whilst be cautiously suppressed his grief and 
f resentment, he nobly disdained to flatter the 

• tyrapt, by any seeming approbation of his bro- 

ther s murder. Julian most devoutly ascnbes 
his miraculous delivera:nce to the protection of 
the gods, who had exempted his innocence from 
the sentence of destruction pronounced by tbeir 
justice against the impious house of Constan- 
tine.* As the most effectual instrument of their 
providence, he gratefully stcknowledges the 
steady and generous friendship of the empress 
^usebia,' a won^an of beauty and merit, who, 
by the ascendant which she had gained over the 
mind of her husband, counterbalanced, in some 
ineasure, the powerful conspirs^cy of the eunuchs. 
By the intercession of his patroness, Julian was 

> Set Aanitianiia Hprcfl|in, I. vr^ e. 1^ 8-8« Jplian hiomelf^ ia hn 
^IBMp to tb^ Atheoiaqs, dr^wp a yery lively and just pietore of hii 
owQ c|anger, and of hit lautimeuti. He shews, however, a t^mtraey 
to cMif^Kite liU taffitniif f, by iiifipiiaMBf , thoigh in ohscnre teraH^ 
that they lasted above a year ; a period which eaonot be reconciled 
with the truth of chronology. 

* Julian has wqrkrd the crimes and mbfbrtnnes of the family of 
CoQstantine into an allegorical fable, which is happily conceived, tnd 
agreeably related. It forms the conclosion of the seventh oration, from | 
whence it ha» been detached and translated by the Abb6 de la Bletefio* 
Vei de Jovien, torn, ii, p 385-40S. 

* She was a native of Thessalonica in Macedonia, of a noble ftunily. 
and the danghter as well an sister of consuls. Her marriage wkfa tkc 
emperor may be placed in the year 359. In a divided age, the biito* 
rians of all parties agree in her praises. See their testimoniea •oUcclad 
by Tilltmont. His(« det Empereurs, ton. iv, p. 7S0-764. 
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. admitted into the imperial presence: he pleaded craf 
Ms cause with a decent freedom; he was heard ,.^fj,^ 
^ith favour; and, notwithstanding the efforts 
of his enemies, who urged the danger of sparing 
an avenger of the blood of Gallus, the milder 
sentiment of Eusebia prevailed in the council. 
But the effects of a second interview were dread- 
ed by the eunuchs ; and Julian was advised to 
i?irithdraw for a while into the neighbourhood of 
Milan, till the emperor thought proper to a8-Hcitica« 
sign the city of Athens for the place of his ho- It d!iS5^ 
&our9.ble exile. As he had discovered, from his ^* * 
earliest yonth, a propensity, or rather passion, 
for the language, the manners, the learning, and 
the religion of the Greeks, he obeyed with plea- ^ 
sure an order so agreeable to his wishes. Far . 
from the tumult of arms and the treachery of 
courts, he spent six months amidst the groves 
of the academy, in a free intercourse with the 
philosophers of the age, who studied to culti* 
vate the genius, to encourage the vanity, and to 
inflame tbie devotion of their royal pupil. Their 
labours were not unsuccessful ; and Julian in* 
violably preserved for Athens that tender re^ 
gard, which $eldom fails to arise in a liberal 
mind, from the recollection of the place where 
it has discovered and exercised its growing 
powers. The gentleness and affability of man« 
ners, which his temper suggested, and his situa- 
tion imposed, insensibly engaged the affections of . 
the strangers, as well as citizens, with whom he 
conversed. Some of bis fellow-students might 
perhaps examine his behaviour with an eye of 
prejudice and aversion ; but Julian establishedj, 
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CHAP, iatheschoolof Athens, a general prcpMsessloii 

^^^•j^ in favour of his virtues and talents, which trM 
soon diffused over the Roman vi^orld.* 

Recalled /. Whilst his hours. were passed in studious re- 

to Miiao, lirement, the empress, resolute to achieve the 
generous design which she had undertaken. Was 
not unmindful of the care of his fortune. Tbo 
death of the late Caesar had le^t Constantius in- 
vested with the sole command, and oppressed 
; /by the accumuJlated weight of a mighty empire. 
Before the wounds of civil discord could 6c 
healed, the provinces of Gaul were overwhelm- 
ed by a deluge of barbarians. The Sarmatians 
no longer respected the barrier of the Danube. 
The impunity of rapine had increased the bold- 
ness and numbers of the wild Isauriajis: tbos^ 
robbers descended from their craggy mountains 
to ravage the adjacent country, and had eveA 
presumed, though without success, to besiege 
the important city of Seleuda, which was de- 
fended by a garrison of three Roman legions. 
Above all, the Persian monarch, elated by vic- 
tory, again threatened the peace of Asia ; afld 
the presence of the emperor was indispensably 
required, both in the West and in the East. 
For the first time, Constantius sincerely ac- 
knowledged, that his single strength was aue- 

* Lib^uius and Gregory Nazianzen have exhausted the arts at ^eli 
^ as the powers of their eloqiieDce, to represent Julian as^the ikvt of be* 
roes, or the worst of tyrants. Gregory was his fellow-studrBt aC 
Athens; and the syniproms which he so tragically describea, of tbefo- 
ture wickedness of the apostate, amonntonly to some bodily iinperfe«* 
tions, and to some peculiarities in his speech and maiinei*. He pr^ 
tests, however, that he then foresaw and foretold the eaJ4mitie8 o{ tltt 
church and state (Greg. Nazianzen, Oiat. iv, p. 121, 122). . 
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qual to such an extent of care and of dominion/ chap. 

• ' XIX 

Insensible to the voice of flattery, which assured ..^.^J^^s 
liim that his all-powerful, virtue, and celestial 
fortune, would still continue to triumph ov» 
every obstacle, he listened with complacency 
to the advice of Eusebia, which gratified his in- 
dolence, without ofiending his suspicious pride. 
As she perceived that the remembrance of Gal- 
lus dwelt on the emperor's mind, she artfully 
tv>rned his attention to the opposite characters 
of the two brothers, which from their infancy 
had heen compared to those of Domitian and 
of Titus * She accustomed her husband to 
consider Julian as a youth of a mild unambi- 
tious disposition, whose allegiance and grati- 
tude might be secured by the gift of the purple, 
and who was qualified to fill, with honour, a 
subordinate station, without aspiring to dispute 
the commands, or to shade the glories, of his 
sovereign and benefactor. After an obstinate, 
though secret struggle, the opposition of the fa- 
vourite eunuchs submitted to the ascendency 
of the empress; and it was resolved that Julian, 
after celebrating his nuptials with Helena, sis- 
ter of Constantius, should be appointed, with 



' Saccmnbere tot neceisitatibiu tamqn^ crebris nnQm se quod ntiii« 
quam fecerat aperte demonstrans. Ammian. 1. xv, c. 8. He then ex- 
preues, in their own words, the flattering assurances of the courtiers* 

^ * Tantum a temperatis moribus Jtdiani differens fratris quantum in* . 
tcr Vespasiani filios fuit, Domitianum et Titnni. Ammian. 1. xiy, c. !!• 

tXhe clrciuii!<(:»[icea and f?ducation of the two brothers were so nearly 
ibt^ lamc-f ai to afford 4 strong example of the innate difference of chdi* 



I 
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CHAK the title of Cwsar^ to reign over the countries 

..J^^... beyond the Alpa.*^ 

Although the order which recalled him to 
court was probably accompanied by some inti- 
mation of his approaching greatness, he appeals 
to the people of Athens to witness his tears of/* 
undissemble^ sorrow, when he was reluctantly 
torn away from his beloved retirement.' He 
trembled for his life, for his fame, and even for 
his virtue; and his sole confidence was derived 
from the persuasion, that Minerva inspired ali 
his actions, and that he was protected by aa 
invisible guard of angels, whom for that pur- 
, pose she had borrowed from the sun and moon. 
He approached with horror the palace of Mi- 
lan ; nor could the ingenuous youth conceal his 
indignation, when he found himself accosted 
with false and servile respect by the assassioi 
of his family. Eusebia, rejoicing in the suc- 
cess of her benevolent schemes, embraced him 
with the tenderness of a sister; and endeavour- 
ed, by the most soothing caresses, to dispel his 
terrors, and reconcile hin> to his fortune. But 
the ceremony of shaving his beard, and his awk- 
ward demeanour, when be first exchanged the 
' cloak of a Greek philosopher for the military 
habit of a Roman prince, amused^ during a few 
days, the levity of the imperial court.* 

* AmmiaDus, 1. xv, c. 8, Zosimus, I. iii, p. isr, 138. 

* Julian, ad s. p. q. 4. p. 276, 2T6. Llbanius, Oi-at. x, p. 208. J*- 
Uan did not yield till the gods had signified their will by repeated W* 
slons and omens. His piety tben forbade him to resist. 

* Julian himself relates Cp. 274), with some hnmour, the eircmnstaa 
C€S of his own meUmorphosis, his downcast looks, and his perplexity 

at 
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nrhe emperors of the age of Con«tantine no chap. 
longer deigned to consult vrith the senate in the ^^^Ji,^ 
clioice of a colleague; but they were anxious 
that their nomination should be ratified by the 
consent of the army. On this solemn occasion, 
the guitrds, with the other troops ^hose stations 
^were in the neighbourhood of Milan, appeared 
wider arms ; and Constantius ascended his lof^ 
ty tribunal, holding by the hand his cousin Ja« 
lian, who entered the same day into the twenty- 
fifth , year of his age/ In a studied speech, 
conceived and delivered with dignity, the em- 
peror represented the various dangers which 
threatened the prosperity of the republic, the 
necessity of naming a Caesar for the administra- 
tion of the West, and his own intention, if it was 
agreeable to their wishes, of rewarding with the 
honours of the purple the promising virtues of 
the iiephew of Constantine. The approbation 
of the soldiers was testified by a respectful 
murmur: they gazed on the manly countenance 
of Julian, and observed with pleasure, that the 
fire which sparkled in his eyes was tempered 
by a modest blush, on being thus exposed, for 
the first time, to the public view of mankind. 
As soon as the ceremony of his investiture had 
been performed, Constantius addressed him 
with the tone of authority which his (Superior 
age and station permitted him to assume ; and 
exhorting the new Csesar to deserve, by heroic 

«t hfiing thm fiwldenjy transported into a new worlds where e? ety 9^ 
Jpet appeared strange und bostije. 

1 See Ainmian, J^areellin. 1. xv, €, 8. Zosimns, 1. iii, p. 189 ^ 
fftltot Victor. Victor Junior in £«fito9l. Cutrop. t, li» 
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CHAP, deeds, that sacred and immortal name, .the 
;.,3^,.- emperor gave his colles^ue the strongest assd- 
ranees of a friendship which should, never be 
impaired by time, nor interrupted by their se- 
paration into the most distant climates. As 
soon as the speech was ended, the troops, as ^ 
token of applause, clashed their shields against 
•their knees;"*, while the officers, who surround- 
•ed the tribunal expressed, with decent reserre, 
-their sense of the merits of the representative 
,of Constantius. 
and de- . The t WO prfhces returned to the palace in the 
gi?^***^feame chariot; and during the sli>w procession, 
Jj;^*- J^^ Julian repeated to himself a verse of his fa- 
vourite Homer, which he might equally apply 
to his fortune and to his fears,' The four-and- 
twehty days which the Caesar spent at Milan 
' after his investiture, and the first months of his 
Gallic reign, were devoted to a splendid, but 
severe captivity ; nor' could the acquisition of 
honour compensate for the loss of freedom' 
His steps were watched; his correspondence 

^ Militares omues horrenda fra^ore scata genibns iUidentes; qnod 
est prosper itaiis indicium plennm; nam contra cttni hastis clypei fe- 

matnf, irae documentnm est et doloris Ammianus adds, with a 

nice distinction, Enmque at potiorl reverentia servareter, nee mpra 
modiim laiidabant ncc Infra qnam decebat. 

' £XXaCc v^u(6^ Bitvat^, km /moi^a x^arain; The word pwrpUy vhich 
Homer liad used as a vague but common epithet for death, was appii^^ 
by Julian to express, very aptly, the nature and object of his own ap- 
prehensions^ 

^ He represents, in the most pathetic terms (p. 27t), the distress o^ 
his new situation. The provision fot his table was however so ele||[aDt 
and sumptuous, that the young philosopher rejected it with disdaio* 
Qunm legtret libellnm assidne, quem Constantius ut privigiuim ad sta- 
dia mittens mzntt. suk conscripserat, prarlicentcr dispouens quid in con- 
"vivio Cassaris impendi deberet> Phasiannm, et vulvam' et sumeo exi|fi 
vetttit et infcrrir Ammian. MarceiMo I. xvi, €•$•-- 
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was iutereepted ; and he was obliged* by pro- chap.. 
dence, to decline the visits of his most intimate .J^}^... 
friends. Of his former domestics, four only 
i¥ere permitted to attend him ; two pages^ his 
physician, and his librarian ; the last of whom 
was employed in the: care of a valuable collec- 
tion ofbooks, the gift of the empress, who stu- * 
died the inclinations as well as the interest of 
her friend. In the room of these faithful ser- 
vants, an household was formed, such indeed as 
became the dignity of a Caesar: but it was filled 
with a crowd of slaves, destitute, and perhaps 
incapable, of any attachment for their new mas- 
ter, to whom, for the most part, they were either 
unknown or suspected. H is want of experience 
might require the assistance of a wise council ; 
but the minute instructions which regulated the 
service of his table, and the distribution of his 
hours, were adapted to a youth still under the 
discipline of his preceptors, rather than ta the 
situation of a prince entrusted with the conduct 
of an important war. If he aspired to deserve- 
the esteem of his subjects, he was checked by 
the fear of displeasing his sovereign ; and even 
the fruits of his marriag bed were blasted by 
the jealous artifices of Eusebia^ herself; who, 

^ If we recollect that Coiistantiiie, the father of Helena, died above 
eighteen yean before in a matnfe old age, it will appear probable, that 
the daughter, thongh a ▼irgin, could not be very young at the time of 
her marriage. She was soon afterwards delivered of a son, who died . 
immediately, qu6d bbstetrix corrnpta mercede, mox natnni praesccto 
plotquam coDveneraf nmbilico necavit. She accompanied the emperor^ 
tnd empress in their journey to Rome, and the latter, quaesitum vene- 
num bibere'per frandem iliexit, ut qiiotiq^cunqne concepissel, immatii** 
'Qm abjiceret partnm. Ammian. 1. xvi, c. 10. Our physicians will 
determine whetht^r there exists such a poison. For my own part, L . 
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CHAP, on this occasion alone, seems to have been uo- 
..^i^../niindful of the tenderness of her sex, and the 
generosity of her character. The memory of 
his father and of his brothers reminded Julian 
of his own danger, and his apprehensions were 
increased by the recent and unworthy fate of 
Fatal end Sylvanus. In the summer which preceded bis 
of syiva. ^^^ elevation, that general had \yeea chosen to 
A. ». S56, deliver Gaul from the tyranny of the barbarians; 
ber ^" but Sylvanus soon discovered that he had left 
his most dangerous enemies in the imperial court. 
A dexterous informer, countenanced by several 
of the principal ministers, procured &om him 
S0me recommendatory letters ; and esazing the 
whole of the contents, except the signature, fill- 
ed up the vacant parchment with matters of 
high and treasonable import. By the industry 
and courage of his friends, the fraud was how* 
ever detected ; and in a great council of the ci- 
' vil and military officers, held in the presence of 
the emperor himself, the innocence of Sylvanus 
was publicly acknowledged. But the disfcovery 
came too late ; the report of the calumny and 
the hasty seizure of his eststte had already pro- 
voked the indignant chief to the rebellion of 
which he was so un j ustly accused. He assumed 
the purple at his head-quarters of Cologne, and 
bis active powers appeared to menace Italy with 
an invasioti, and Milan with asiege. In this 
emergency, Ursicinus, a general of equal rank, 
regained, by an act of treachery, the favour 
which he had lost by his eminent services in the 

am iQclmed to hope that the publie maUpaty impated the cffecti d 
•Qcidcnt as the {tiilt of £iuebi«. 
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East. Exasperated, as he might speciously al- chap. 
lege, by injuries of a similar nature, he hastened ..^f^:,, 
with a few followers to join the standard, and to 
betray the confidence, of his too cred ulous friend. 
After a reigu of only twenty-eight days, Sylva- 
nus was assassinated : the soldiers who, with- 
out any criminal intention, had blindly followed 
the example of their leader, immediately return- 
ed to their allegiance; and the flatterers of Con- 
stantius celebrated the wisdom and felicity of 
the monarch who had extinguished a civil war 
without the hazard of a battle.'' 

The protection of the Rheetian frontier, and CoiMtan. 
the persecution of the Catholic church, detain- R^mel**^ 
ed Constantius in Italy above eighteen months ^ riiatt?* 
after the departure of Julian. Before the em- 
peror returned itito the East) he indulged his 
pride and curiosity in a visit to the ancient ca^- 
pital.' He proceeded from Milan to Rome 
along the JBmilian and Flaminian ways ; &iid 
as soon as he approached within forty miles of 
the city, the march of a prince who had never 
vanquished a foreign enemy assumed the ap* 
pearance of a triumphal procession. His splen* 
did train was composed of all the ministers of 
luxury ; but in a tiriie of profound peace, he 
was encompassed by. the glittering arms of tiie 
numerous squadrons of his guards and cuiras 

' "1 AmmiaHas (xv, 5) wa$ perfectly well informf d of the coodoet ana 
fate of Syivanns. He himself was one of the few folioirert wfao at- 
tended Ursicinas in hU dangcronf enterprise. 

' For the particnlars of the visit of Conitantins to Rome, see Am* 
maanas, 1. xvi, c. 10. We haire only to add, that Themistius was a^ 
pointed deputy from Consttatinople, and that he composed his f«urlli 
oration for this ceremony,/ ■ 
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sier«. Their streaming banners of silk, eiiiboss^ 
^^^' ed with ffold, and shaped in the form of dra- 
gons, waved round the person of the eraperor. 
Constantius sat alone in a lofty car, resplendent 
with gold and precious gems ; and, except when 
he bowed his head to pass under the; gates of 
the cities, he affected a stately demeanoar of 
inflexible, and, as it might seem, of insensible 
gravity. The severe discipline, of the Persian 
youth had been introduced by the eunuchs into 
the imperial palace; and such )j^ere the habits 
of patience which they had inculcated, that, 
during a slow, and sultry march, he /was never 
seen to move his hand towards his. fece, or to 
turn his eyes either to the right or to the left. 
He was received by the magistrates and senate 
of Ronie; and the emperor surveyed, with at- 
tention, the civil honours of the republic, and 
the consular images of the noble families. The 
streets were lined with an innumerable multi- 
tude. Their repeated acclamations expressed 
their joy at beholding, after an absence of thirty- 
|wo years, the sacred person of their sovereign; 
and Constantius himself expressed, with some 
pleasantry, his affected surprise that the human 
race should thus suddenly be collected on the 
same spot. The son of Cohstantine was lodg- 
ed in the ancientpalace of Augustus ; he pre- 
sided in the senate, harangued the people from 
the tribunal which Cicero had so often ascend- 
ed, assisted with unusual courtesy at the games 
of the circus, and accepted the crowns of goHi 
as well as the panegyrics, which had been pre- 
pared for the ceremony by thfe deputies of tlie 
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princi|)al cities. His short visit of thirty days chap. 
was cipployed id viewing the monuments of art ^,wi*l^ 
and power, which were scattered over the se- 
ven hills and the interjacent valleys. He ad 
mired the awfal majesty of the capitol, the vast 
4^xtent of the baths of Caracalla and Diocletian, 
the severe simplicity of the pantheon, the massy 
greatness of the amphitheatre of Titus, the ele- 
gant architecture of the theatre of Pompey and 
the temple of Peace, and, above all, the stately 
structure of the forum and column of Trajan ; 
acknowledging that the voice of fame, so prone 
to invept and to magnify, had made an inade- 
quate report of the metropolis of the world. 
The traveller, who has contemplated the ruins 
of ancient Rome, may conceive some imperfect 
idea of the sentiments which they must have 
inspired when they reared their heads in the 
splendour of unsullied beauty. 

The satisfaction which Constantius had re- a new 
ceived from this journey excited him to the ge-^ '"*^ 
iierous emulation of bestowing on the Romans 
some memorial of his own gratitude and muni- 
ficence His first idea was to imitate the eques- 
trian and colossal statue which he had seen in 
the forum of Trajan ; but when he had mature- 
ly weighed the difficulties of the execution,* he 

' Hormisdas, a fiif(itive prince of Persia, observed to the emperor, 
that if he made such a horse, he must think of preparing a similar sta- 
ble (ttie forum of Trajan). Another saying of Hormisdas is recorded, 
** that one thing only had diipUaud him, to find that men died at Roue 
AS well as elsewhere/^ If w^adopt this rea'dipg of the text of Ammi« 
anus (diaplicuiase ir.atead of placuisse), we may consider it as a reproof 
of Roman vanjty. Tlie coutrary sen»e would be that cf a misanthrope* 

^'OL. Ill, O 
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CHAP, chose rather to embellish the capital by the 
^l^... gift of an E^ptian obelisk. In a remote bm 
polished age, which seems to have preceded 
the invention of alphabetical writing, a great 
number of these obelisks had been erected, in 
the cities of Thebes and Heliopolis, by the an- 
cient sovereigns of Egypt, in a just confidence 
that the simplicity of their form, and the hard- 
ness of their substance, would resist the inju- 
ries of time and violence.* Several of these ex- 
traordinary columns had been transported to 
Rome by Augustus and bis successors, as the 
most durable monuments of their power and 
victory ;" but there remained one obelisk, which, 
from its size or sanctity, escaped for a long time 
the rapacious vanity of the conquerors. It wasr 
designed by Constai^tine to adorn his new city;' 
and, after being removed by his order from the 
pedestal where it stood before the temple of the 
Sun at Heliopolis, was floated down the Nile 
to Alexandria. The death of Constantine sus- 
pended the execution of his purpose, and this 
obelisk was destined by his sou to the ancient 
capital of the empire. A vessel of uncommnn 
strength and capaciousness was provided to 

* When Germanicus visited the ancient monument of Thebet, tbt 
eldest of the priests explained to him the meaning of these hierogly- 
phics. Tacit, Annal. ii, c. 60. But It seems probable, that before the 
nseful invention of an alphabet, these natural or. arbitrary sipm 4iei« 
the common cliaracters of the Egyptian nation. See Warbarton'i D* 
iine Legation of Moses, vol. iii, p. 69-243. 

" See Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. xxxvi, c. 14, 15. 

' Animian. Marcellin. 1. xvii, c. 4. He gives us a Greek interpreta* 
tion of the hieroglyphics, and his commentator Lindenbrogini adds a 
Latin inscriution, which. An twenty vecses of the age of Coostantiai^ 
«ontam a sh^rt history of the obelisk. 
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convey this enormous weight of granite, at least chap. 
an hundred and fifteen feet in length, from the ,.....,!,. 
banks of the Nile to those of the fyber. The 
obelisk of Constantius was landed about three 
miles from the city, and elevated, by the efforts 
of art and labour, in the great circus of Rome/ dian mT 
The departure of Constantius from Rome^*^*^*" 
was hastened by the alarming intelligence oi^-^^'m^I' 
the distress and danger of the Illyrian pro- 
vinces. The distractions of civil war^ and the 
irreparable loss which the Roman legions had 
sustained in the battle of Mursa, exposed those 
countries, almost without defence, to the light 
cavalry of the barbarians ; and particularly to 
the inroads of the Qtiadi, a fierce and powerful 
nation, who seem to have exchanged the insti- 
tutions of Germany for the arms and military . 
arts of their f^armatian allies." The garrisons 
of the frontier were insufficient id check their 
progress; and the indolent monarch was at 
length compelled to assemble, from the extre- 
mities of his dominions, the flower of the Pala- 
tine troops, to take the field in person, and to 
employ a whole campaign, with the preceding 
autumn and' the ensuing spring, in the serious 
prosecution of the war. The emperor passed 
the Danube on a bridge of boats, cut in pieces 

^ See DoDat Roma A&tiqaa, 1. iii, c. 14, 1. i?, c. 12, and the learn-, 
ed, thoagh confused, Disiertation of Bargsna on ObelUks, inserted in 
the fourth volume of Oraevius*s Roman Antiquities, p. 1897-1936. 
This dissertation is dedicated to Pope Sixtus V, who erected the obe- 
lisk of ConstantioB in the square before the patriarchal church of St. 
John lAteran. 

* The events of this Qnadian and Sarmatian war are related by Am 
miawii, xvi, 10 ^ xyU, U, IS^ iiz, 11* 
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CHAP, all that encauDtered his march, penetrated into 
.^ the heart of the country of the Quadi, and se- 
yerel y retaliated the calamities which they had 
inflicted on the Roman province. The dismay- 
ed barbarians were soon reduced to sue for 
peace: they offered the restitution of his cap- 
tive subjects, as an atonement for the past, and 
the noblest hostages as a pledge of their future 
conduct. The generous courtesy which was 
shewn to the first among their chieftains who 
implored the clemency of Constantius, enceu- 
fciged the more timid, or the more obstinate, to 
imitate their example ; and the imperial cauip 
was crowded with the princes and ambassadors 
of the most distant tribes, who Occupied the 
plains of the Lesser Poland, and who might 
have deemed themselves secure behind the lof- 
ty ridge of the Carpathian mountains. . While 
Constantius gave laws to the barbarians beyond 
the Danube, he distinguished with specious 
compaission the Sarmatian ^exiles, who had been 
expelled from their native country by the rebel- 
lion of their slaves, and who formed a very con- 
siderable accession to the power of the Quadi. 
The emperor, embracing a generous but artful 
system of policy, released the Sarmatians from 
the bands of this humiliatiag dependence, and 
restored them, by a separate treaty, to the dig- 
nity of a nation- united under the government of 
a king, the friend and ally of the republic. He 
declared his resolution of asserting the justice 
of their cause, and of securing the peace of the 
provinces by the extirpation, or at least theba- 
jiishmenti of the Limisrantes, whose mainners 
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^•irere still infected with the vices of their servile chap. 
origin. The execution of this design was at- ,,^, * 
tended with more difficulty than glory. The 
territory of theLimigantes was protected against 
the Romans by the Danube, against the hostile 
"barbarians by the Teyss. The marshy lands^ 
which lay bejtween those rivers,, and were often 
crovered by their inundations, formed an intri- 
cate wilderness, pervious only to the inhabitants, 
who were acquainted with its secret paths and 
inaccessible fortresses. On the approach of 
Con^tantius, the Limigantes tried the efficacy 
of prayers, of fraud, and of arms; but he sternly 
rejected their supplications^ defeated their rude 
stratagems, and repelled with skill and firmness 
the efforts of their irregular valour. One of 
their most warlike tribes, established in a small 
island towards the conflux of the Teyss and the 
Danube, consented to pass the river with the 
intention of surprising the emperor during the 
security of an amicable conference. They soon 
became the victims of the perfidy which they 
meditated. Encompassed on every side, tram- 
pled down by the cavalry, slaughtered by the 
swords of the legions, they disdained to ask for 
mercy, and with an undaunted countenance still ' 
girasped their weapons in the agonies of death. 
After this victory a considerable body of Ro- 
mans was landed on the opposite banks of the 
Danube; the Taifalae, a Gothic tribe engaged in 
the serviceof the empire, invaded the Limigantes 
on the side of the Teyss; and their former mas* 
ters, the firee Sarmatians, animated by hopeand 
revenge, penetrated through the hillv country 
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CHAP, into the heart of their ancient possessions. A 
general conflagration revealed the huts of the 
barbarians, which were seated in the depth of 
the wilderness; and the soldier fought with coir- 
fidence on marshy ground, which it was dan- 
gerous for him to tread. In this extremity, the 
bravest of the Limigantes were resolved to A\q 
in arms, rather than to yield ; but the milder 
sentiment, enforced by the authority of their 
elders, at length prevailed ; and the suppliant 
crowd, follow^ by their wives and children, 
repaired to the imperial camp, to leara their 
fkte from the mouth of the conqueror. After 
celebrating his own clemency, which was still 
inclined to pardon their repeated crimes, and 
to spare the remnant of a guilty nation, Con 
stantius assigned for the place of their exiie a 
remote country, where they might enjoy a safe 
and honourable repose. The Limigantes obey- 
ed with reluctance; but before they could reach, 
at least before they could occupy, their destined 
habitations, they returned to the banks of the 
Danube, exaggerating the hardships of their si. 
tuation, and requesting, with fervent profesr 
sions of fidelity, that the emperor would grant 
them an undisturbed settlement within the li. 
raits of the Roman proviuces. Instead of con- 
sulting his. own experience of their incuraWe 
perfidy, Constantius listened to his flatterers, 
who were ready to represent the honour and 
advantage of accepting a colony of soldiers, at 
a time when it was much easier to obtain the 
pecuniary contributions, than the military ser- 
vice of the subjects of the empire. The Limi- 
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gantes were permitted to pass the Danube ; and crap. 
the emperor gave audience to the multitude in ^^^.^^^^ 
a large plain near the modem city of Buda. 
They surrounded the tribunal, and seemed to 
Iiear with respect an oration full of mildness and 
dignity; when one of the barbarians, casting his 
shoe into the air, exclaimed with a loud voice, 
JBHarha! Marhat a word of defiance, which was 
received as the signal of the tumult They rush- 
ed with fury to seize the person of the emperor; 
his royal throne and golden couch were pillaged 
by these rude hands; but the faithful defence of 
his guards, who died at his feet, allowed him a 
moment to mount a fleet horse, and to escape 
from the confusion. The disgrace which had 
been incurred by a treacherous surprise, was 
soon retrieved by the numbers and discipline 
of the Romans ; and the combat was only ter- 
minated by the extinction of the name and na- 
tion of the Limigantes. The free Sarmatians 
were reinstated in the possession of their ancient 
seats ; and although Constantius distrusted the 
levity of their character, he entertained some 
hopes that a sense of gratitude might influence 
their future conduct. He had remarked the 
lofty stature and obsequious demeanour of Zi- 
zais, one of the noblest of their chiefs. He 
conferred on him the title of king ; and Zizais 
proved that he was not unworthy to reign, by 
a sincere and lasting attachment to the in- 
terest of his benefactor, who, after this splen- 
did success, received the name of Sarmaii'' 
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CHAP.* cus from tbc acclamations of his victoTioasf 



^^' army; 



The Per. While the Roman emperor and the Persian 
cUti^Dr nionarch, at the distance of three thousand 
A. m. 368. miles, defended their extreme Ittnjts against the 
barbarian^ of the Danube and of theOxus, their 
intermediate frontier experienced the vicissi- 
tudes of a languid war, atid a precarious truce. 
Two of the eastern ministers of Constantius, the 
. praetorian -pi^fect Musonian, whosie abilities 
were disgraced by the want of truth and inte- 
grity, and CassiaA duke of Mesopotamia, a 
hardy and veteran soldier, opened a secret ne- 
gociation with the satrap Tarasapor/ These 
, overtures of peace, translate^ into the servile 
and flattering language of Asia, were transmit- 
ted to the camp of the great king; who resolved 
to signify, by an ambassador^ the terms which 
he was. inclined to grant to the suppliant Ro- 
mans. Narses, whom he invested with that 
character, was honourably received in his pas- 
sage through Antioch and Constantinople; be 
reached Sirmium after a long journey, and, at 
his first audience, respectfully unfolded the 
silken veil which covered the haughty epistle 
of his sovereign. Sapor, king of kings, and 
brother of the Sun - and Moon (such were the 
lofty titles affected by oriental vatiity), express- 
ed his satisfaction that his brother, Constantitis 

* -Genti Sarmatarnm ma^o d«cori considens spnd eoi regen dedit 
Anrelins Victor. In a pompoiw oration pronounced by Conitanfioi 
himself, he expatiates on hit own exploits with much vanftj, mad som* 
truth. 

^ Ammian. xvi, 0. 
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Oaesar/had been taught nvisdom by adversity, chap. 
jAls the lawful successor of Darius Hystaspes, ,,il^i^l,^ 
Sapor asserted; that the river Strymon ia Mace- 
donia was the true and ancient boundary of his 
empire; declaring, however, that as an evidence 
of his moderation, he would content himself 
Mrith the provinces of Armenia and Mesopota- 
mia, which had been fraudulently extorted from 
his ancestors. He sllleged, that, without the 
restitution of these disputed countries, it was 
impossible to establish any treaty on a solid and 
permanent basis ; and he arrogantly threatened, 
that if his ambassador returned in vain, he was 
prepared to take the field in the spring, and to 
support the justice of his cause by the strength 
of his invincible arms. Narses, w^o was en- 
dowed with the most polite and amiable mau^ 
ners, endeavoured, as far as was consistent with 
his duty, to soften the harshness of the message.* 
JBoth the style and substance were maturely 
TYeighed in the imperial council, and he was 
dismissed with the following answer :' " Con- 
>' 8ta<itius had a right to disclaim the officious 
*^ ness of his ministers, who had acted without 
" any specific orders from the throne : he was 
" not, however, averse to an equal and honour- 
" able treaty ; but it was highly indecent, as 
^* well as absurd, to propose to the sole and 
" victorious emperor of the ^omant world, the 

^ AmmiftDns (xy|i, 6) tra>)8cribei the Iwnghty letter. Tbemistim 
(Orat. iv» p. 67, edit. Petav.) takes notice of the silken covering. Ida- 
tiits tad Zonaras mention the journey of the ambassador ^ and Pcler 
the Patrician (in Excerpts Legat. p. 28) has infiormed us of hit ccodp 
liating behaviour. 
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CHAP. *' same ccmditions of peace which he had indig- 
,J^^,, * nantly rejected at the time when his power 
" was contracted within the narrow limits of 
*^ the East : the chance of arms Was uncertain; 
*' and Sapor should recollect, that if the Ro- 
*^ mans had sometimes been vanquished iu bat- 
** tie, they had almost always been successful 
" in the event of the war.** A few days aflw 
the departure of Narses, three ambassadors 
were sent to the court of Sapor, who was al- 
ready returned from the Scythian expedition to 
his ordinonry residence of Ctesiphon. A count, 
a notary, and a sophist, had been selected for 
this important commission; and Constantias, 
who was secretly anxious for the conclusion of 
the peace, entertained some hopes that the dig- 
nity of the first of these ministers, the dexterity 
of the second, and the rhetoric of the third/ 
would persuade the Persian monarch to abate 
of the rigour of his demands. But the progress 
of their negociation was opposed and defeated 
by the hostile arts of Antoninus,' a Roman sub- 
ject of Syria, who had fled from oppression, and 
was admitted into the councils of Sapor, and 
even to the royal table, where, according to the 
custom of the Persians, the most important bu- 

* Ammiaiins, xvii, 5, tnd Valesins td loc. The lopbist, or phiioi** 
plier (in that age these words were almost syaonymons), wsu Eutt 
thins the Cappadocian, the disciple of Jambliohus, and the friend of 
St. Basil. Ennapius (in Vit. ^desii, p. 44-47) fondly attributes to this 
philosophic ambassador the glory of enchanting the barbarian king bf 
the persuasive charms of reason and eloquence. See Tillemoiit, Hist 
des Emperenrs, torn, iv, p. 82S-1132. 

/* Ammian. xviii, 5, 6, 8. The decent and respectful behaTiour sf 
Antoninus towards the Roman general sets him in a very inttrestiDf 
light; and Aramianus himself speaks of the traitor with some cooifti- 
SAoa and esteem. 
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auDess was frequently discussed/ The dexte- chap. 
reus fugitive promoted his interest by iht same *.^!^1,, 
conduct which gratified his revenge. He iu- 
ees^^ntly urged the ambition of his new master, 
to. embrace the favourable opportunity when 
the bravest of the Palatine troops were employ- 
ed with the emperor in a distant war on the Da- 
nube. He pressed Sapor to invade the exhaust- 
ed an<i defenceless provinces of the East, with 
the numerous armies of Persia, now fortified by 
the alliance and accession of the fiercest barba- 
rians. The ambassadors of Rome retired with- 
out success; add a second embassy, of a still 
more honourable rank, was detained in strict 
confinement, and threatened either with death 
or exile. 

The military historian,' who was himself dis- invasioa 
patched to observe the army of the Persians, pou^ 
as they were preparing to construct a bridge of ^f^*P®^» 
boats over the Tigris, beheld from an eminence 
the plain of Assyria, as far as the edge of the 
horizon, covered with men, with horses, and 
with arms. Sapor appeared in the front, con- 
spicuous by the splendour of his purple. Qui' 
his left hand, the place of honour among the 
orientals, Grumbates, king of the Chionites, 
displayed the atern countenance of an aged and 
renowned warrior. The monarch had reserved 

« This circnmstance, as it is noticed by Ammianns, serves to pr«ve 
the veracity of Herodotus (I. i, "c. 133), and the permanency of tile 
Persian manners. In every age the Persians have been addicted to 
intemperance, and the wines of Shiraz have trinmphed over the law of 
Mahomet. Brisson de Regno Pers. I. ii, p. 462-472^ and Chardiiw 
Voyages en Pjcrse, tom. iii, p. 90. 

' Ammian. I. ]^viii^ 6, 7, 8, 10. 
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c;hap. a similar place on his right hand for the king of 
,.3!!^'... the Albanians, who led his independent tribes 
from the shores of the Caspian. The satraps 
and generals were distributed according to their 
several ranks, and the whole army, besides the 
numerous train of oriental luxury, consisted of 
more than one hundred thousand efFective roe*i2, 
inured to fatigue, and selected from ihe bravest 
nations of Asia. The Roman deserter, who in 
some measure guided the councils of Sapor, 
had prudently advised, that instead of wasting 
the summer in tedious and difficult sieges, be 
should march directly to the Euphrates, and 
press forwards without delay to seize the feeWe 
and wealthy metropolis of Syria. But the Per- 
sians were no sooner advanced into the plains 
of Mesopotamia, than they discovered that eve- 
' ry preca^tion had been used which could re- 
tard their progress, or defeat their design. The 
inhabitants, with their cattle, were secured in 
places of strength, the green forage throughout 
the country was set on fire, the fords of the river 
were fortified by sharp stakes, military engines 
were jplanted on the opposite banks, and a sea- 
sonable swell of the waters of the Euphrates 
deterred the barbarians from attempting the 
ordinary passage of the bridge of Thapsacus. 
Their skilful guide, changing his plan of opera- 
tions, then conducted the army by a longer cir- 
cuit, but through a fertile territory, towards the 
head of the Euphrates, where the infant river 
is reduced to a shallow and accessible stream 
Sapor overlooked, with prudent disdain, the 
strength of Nisibis; but as he passed under 
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the walls of Amid a, he resolved to try whetber chap. 

■ XIX 

the majesty of his presence would not awe the 



garrison into inomediate submission. The sa- 
crilegious insult of a random dart, which glan- 
ced againsl the royal tiara, convinced him of 
his error ; and the indignant monarch listened 
with impatience to the advice of h\s ministers, 
who conjured him not to sacrifice the success 
of his ambition to the gratification of his resent- 
ment. The following day Grumbates advanced 
to w&rds the gates with a select body of troops, 
and required the instant surrender of the city, 
as the only atonement which could be accepted 
for such an act of rashness and insolence. His 
proposals were answered by a general discharge, 
and his only son, a beautiful and valiant youth, 
was pierced through the heart by a javelin, shot 
from one of the balisfeB. The funeral of the 
prince of the Chionites was celebrated accord- 
ing to the rites of his country; and the griefof 
his aged father was alleviated by the solemn 
promii^e of Sapor, that the guilty city of Amida 
should serve as a funeral pile to expiate the 
death, and to perpetuate the memory, of his son. 

The ancient city of Amid or Amida,' which siege ot 
sometimes assumes the provincial appellation of ™' ^ 
Diarbekir,^ is advantageously situate in a fertile 

* For the description of Amida, lee d^Herbelot, Biblioiheqve Orien- 
tale, p. 108. Histoire de-Timur dec, par Clierefeddin Ali, 1. (ii, c. 41. 
Ahmed Arabsiades, torn, i, p. 331, c. 43. Voyages de Tavernier, torn, f, 
p« 801. Voyages d'Otter, torn, ii, p. 273 ; and Voyages de Niebuhr» 
tom. ii, p. 324-328. The last of these travellers, a learned and accu 
itte Dane, has given a plaii of Amida, which illastratei the operations 
of the siege. 

^ Diarbekir,' which is atyled Amid, or Kara-Amid, in the public writ- 
ings ttf the Turks, contaiiu above 16|000 hooies, and is the rciidcMr of 
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cnAK plain, watered by the natural and artifrcial chan 
^^\^ nds of the Tigris, of which the least inconsider- 
able stream bends in a semicircular form round 
the eastern part of the city. The emperor Cob- 
stantius had recently conferred on Amida tin* 
hmiaikr of his own name, and the additional for 
tifications qf strong" walls and lofty towers. It 
was provided with an arsenal of military en- 
gineSy and the ordinary ga:rrison had been rein- 
forced to the amount of seven legions, when the 
place was invested by the arms of Sapor.* H« 
first and most sanguine hopes depended on the 
success of a general assault. To the several 
nations which followed his standard their re- 
spective posts were assigned: the south to the 
Yertae; the north to the Albanians; the east to 
the Chionites, inflamed with grief and imiign^ 
tion; the west to the Segestans, the bravest of 
his warriors, who covered their front with a 
formidable line of Indian elephants.^ The PeN 
sians, on every side, supported their efforts, and 
animated their couraige ; and the monarch him- 
selj^* careless of his rank and safety, displayed, 

a pisha with three tails. The epithet of Kara is derived from the 6brft- 
neii of the ttone which composes the strong and ancient wall of Amidi. 

' The operations of the siege of Amida are very minately described 
hj Amnsianns (xix, 1-9), who acted an honourable part in the defencr, 
and escaped with difficulty when the city was stormed by the Pcnians. 

^ Of these four nations, the Albanians are too well known to reqaiie 
any description. The Segestans inhabited a large and level country, 
which, still preserves their name> to the sooth of Khorasan, and th« 
west of Hindostan (see Geograpbia Nubiensis, p. 133, and d^Herbelot, 
Bibliotheque Orientate, p. 797). Notwithstanding the boasted victory 
of Bahram (vol. i, p. 410), the Segestans, above fourscore >ears aAer- 
wards, appear as an independent nation, the ally of Persia. We are 
ignorant of the situation of the Vertac and Cbionites, but I am indmd 
to place tbem (at least the latter) towards the confiact of India aad 
S^ythia. See Ammian. xvi, 9. 
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in the prosecution of the siege, the ardour of a chap. 
youthful soldier. After an obstinate combat, ,^^^^.^ 
the barbarians were repulsed; they incessantly 
returned to the charge; they were again driven 
back with a dreadful slaughter ; and two rebel 
legions of Gauls, who had been banished into 
the £ast, signalized their undisciplined courage 
by a nocturnal sally into the heart of the Per- 
sian camp. In one of the fiercest of these re* 
peated assaults, Amida was betrayed by the 
treachery of a deserter, who indicated to the 
barbarians a secret and neglected staircase, » 

scooped out of the rock that hangs over the 
stream of the Tigris. Seventy chosen archers ^ 
of the royal guard ascended in silence to the 
third story of a. lofty tower which commanded 
the precipice ; they elevated on high the Per- 
sian banner, the signal of confidence to the as- 
sailants, and of dismay to the besieged ; and if 
this devoted band could have maintained their 
post a few minutes longer, the reduction of the 
place might have been purchased by the sacri- 
fice of their lives. After Sapor had tried, with* 
out success, the efiicacy of force and of strata- 
gem/ he had recourse to the slower but DQore 
certain operations of a regular siege, in the con- 
duct of which he was instructed by the skill of 
the Roman deserters. The trenches were open- 
ed at a convenient distance, and the troops des- 
tined for that sei^ice advanced, under the port- 
able cover of strong hurdles, to fill up the ditch, 
and undermine the' foundations of the walls.. 
Wooden towers were at the same time con- 
structed, and moved forward on wheels, till 
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CHAP, the soldiers, who were provided with every «pe 
,.^J^l*, cies of missile weapons, could engage almost 
' ^^ j^^^j gj.Qujjd with the troops who defended 

the rampart. Every mode of resistance which 
art could suggest, or courage could execute, 
was employed in the defence of Amida, and the 
works of Sapor were more than once destroyed 
y the fire of the Romans. J5ut the resources 
of a besieged city may be exhausted. The Per- 
sians repaired their losses, and pushed their 
approaches ; a large breach was made by the 
battering ram, and the strength of the garrison, 
wasted by the sword and by disease, yielded to 
the fury of the assault. The soldierisr, the citi- 
zens, their wives, their children, all who bad 
not time to escape through the opposite gate 
were involved by the conquerors in a promis- 
cuous massacre. 
Ofsinga- But the ruin of Amida was the safety of the 
"'*360. Roman provinces. As soon as the first tran- 
- sports of victory had subsided, Sapor was at lei- 
sure to reflect, that to chastise a disobedient ci- 
ty, ^e had lost the flower of his troops, and the 
most. favourable season for conquest.* Thirty 

^ AmmiaDns has marked the chrenologj of this year by three ligm, 
which do not perfectly- coincide with each other, or with the series of 
the history. 1, Tlie com was ripe when Sapor invaded Mesopotamia; 
^ Cam jam stipoll flavente tnrgerent^^ a circumstance, whicb, in the 
latitude of Aleppo, would naturally, refer us to the month of April or 
May. See Harmei^s Observations on Scripture, vol. i, p. 41. Shaw'i 
Travels, p. 3)6, edit. 4^o. 2, Tbe progress of Sapor was checked by 
the overflowing ef the Euphrates, which generally happens in July and 
August. Plin. Hist. Nat. v, 21. Viaggi di Pietro della Valle, torn. », 
p« «96. 3, When Sapor had taken Amida, after a siege of seventy- 
three days, the autumn was far advanced. " Autumno precipiti h»- 
** dommqne im(>robo sidere extoto." To reconcile these apparent con- 
tradietions, we must allow for some delay in the Pei>ian king, »oine 
iaaecuracy in the historian, and some disorder in the seasons. 
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thousand of his veterans had fallen under the chap. 
Nivalis of Amida, during the continuance of a ,...,./.,^ 
siege wliich lasted seventy-three days; and the 
disappointed monarch returned to his capital 
xvith affected triumph and secret mortification. 
It is more than probable, that the inconstancy 
of his bai'barian aUies was tempted to relinquish 
a Mrar in which they Jiad encountered such un- 
expected difficulties ; and that the aged king of 
the Chionites, isatiated with revenge, turned 
,away with horror from a scene of action where 
he had been deprived of the hope of his family 
and nation. The strength as well as spirit of 
the army with which Sapor took the field in the 
ensuing spring, was no longer equal to the un- 
bounded views of his ambition. Instead of 
aspiring to the conquest of the East, he was 
obliged to content himself with the reduction 
of two fortified cities of Mesopotamia, Singara 
and Bezabde;™ the one situate in the midst of 
a sandy desert, the other in a small peninsula, 
surrounded almost on every side by the deep 
and rapid stream of the Tigris. Five Roman 
legions, of the diminutive size to which they 
had been reduced in the age of Constantine, 
were made prisoners, and sentinto remote cap^ 
tivity on the extreme confines of Persia, After 
disnaantling the walls of Singara, the conqueror 
abandoned that solitary and sequestered place; 
but ho carefully restored the fortifications of 
Bezabde, and fixed in that important post a 

"* Thr acoonot of these iieges is given by immiaaas, xx, 6, 7. 
VOL. III. P. 
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garrii^on or colony of treterans, amply supplied 
, with every means of defence, and animated by 
high sentiments of honour and fidelity. To- 
wards the close of the campaign, the arms of 
Sapor incurred some disgrace by an unsuccess- 
ful enterprize against Virtha, orTecrit, a strong, 
or, as it was universally esteemed till the age of 
Tamerlane, an impregnable fortress of the inde- 
pendent-Arabs.' 

The defence of the East against the arms of 
Sapor, required, and would have exercised, the 
abilities of the most consummate general ; and 
it seemed fortunate for the state, that it was the 
actual province of the brave Ursicinus, who 
alone deserved the confidence of the soldiers 
and people. In the hoar of danger, Ursicinus' 
was removed from his station by the intrigues 
of the eunuchs ; and the military^ command of 
the East was bestowed, by the same influence, 
on Sabinian, a wealthy and subtle veteran, who 
had attained the infirmities, without acquiring 
the experience, of age. By a second order, 
v^hich issued from the same jealous and incon< 
stant counsels, Ursicinus was again dispatched 
to the frontier of Mesopotamia, and condemned 
to sustain the labours of a war, the honours of 
which had been transferred to his unworthy ri- 

.' For the Identity of Virtha and Tecrit, see d^Anvitle, Geographie 
Ancienne, torn, ii, p. 201. For the siege ot that castle by Timur Bee, 
or Tamerlane, see Cherefeddin, 1. iii, c. 33> The Persian biographer 
exaggerates the merit and difficulty of this exploit, which delivered the 
caravans of Bagdad from a formidable gang of robbers. 

' Ammianus (xviii, 5, 6 ; xtx, 3 ; xx, 2) represents the merit and dis- 
grace of Ursicinus with that faithful attention which a soldier owed to 
bis general. Some partiality may be sospected, yet the whole account 
ii consistent and probable. 
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▼al. Sabinian fixed his indolent station under chap. 

XIX. 



the walls of Ede«sa; and while he amused him^ , ^^ 



self with the idle parade of military exercise, 
and moved to the sound of flutes in the Pyrrhic 
dance, the public defence was abandoned to 
the boldness and diligence of Uie former gene^ 
ral of the East, But whenever Ursicinus re- 
commended any vigorous plan of operations ; 
when be proposed, at the head of a light and 
active army, to wheel round the foot of the 
mountains, to intercept the convoys of the ene^ 
my, to harass the wide extent of the Persian 
lines, and to relieve the distress of Amida, the 
timid and envious commander alleged, that he 
was restrained by his positive orders from en- 
dangering the safety of the troops. Amida was 
at length taken; its bravest defenders, who had 
escaped the sword of the barbarians, died in 
the Roman camp by the hand of the execu- 
tioner ; and Ursicinus himself, after supporting 
the disgrace of a partial inquiry, was punished 
for the misconduct of Sabinian by the loss of 
his military rank. But Constantius soon ex- 
perienced the truth of the prediction which ho- 
nest indignation had extorted from his injured 
lieutenant, that as long as such maxims of go- 
vernment were suffered to prevail, the emperor 
himself would find it no easy task to defend his 
eastern dominions from the invasion of a foreign 
enemy. When he had subdued or pacified the 
barbarians of the Danube, Constantius proceed- 
ed by slow marches into the East; and after he 
had wept over the smoking ruins of Amida, he 
formed, with a powerful army, the, siege of Be 
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CHAP, zabde. The walls were shaken by the reiterat- 
ed efforts of the most enormous of the battering- 
rams ; the town was reduced to the last extre- 
mity ; but it was still defended by the patient 
and intrepid valour of the garrison, till the ap- 
proach of the rainy season obliged the emperor 
to raise the siege, and ingloriously to retreat in- 
to his winter-quarters at Antioch."* The jiride 
of Gonstantius, and the ingenuity of his cour- 
tiers, were at a loss to discover any materials 
for panegyric in the events of the Persian war ; 
^hile the -glory of his cousin Julian, to whose 
military command he had entrusted the pro- 
vinces of Gaul, was proclaimed to the world in 
the simple and concise narrative of his exploits. 

inyjuian In the blind fury of civil discord, Condtantius 
had abandoned to the barbarians of Germany 
the countries of Gaul, which still ackoowledged 
the anthority of bis rival. A numerous swarm 
of Franks and Alenianni were invited to cross 
the Rhine by presents and promises, by the 
hopes of spoil, and by a perpetual grant of all 
the territories which they should be able to sub- 
due*^ But the emperor, who for a temporary 
service had thus imprudently provoked the ra- 
pacious spirit of the barbarians, soon discovered 

* Amntan. zz, 11. OmiMO vftno tnccpto, hiematonw AntioeUs re- 
iiit in Syiiam aerumnoMuift, perpewos et vlreram Md et atroda^ dioqiie 
dtAmdn. It is Umm that James Gronoviot has restored an •bscara 
pamge ; and he thinks that this connection alone would have deserved 
n new edition of his author } whose sense may now be darkly pcfcciTcd. 
I expected some additional light from the recent labours of the learned 
Emestos (Lipsise, 1773). , . 

^ ^ The ravages bfthe Germans, and the distress of Ganl, may be est 
leeted from Jnlian himself. Orat. ad s. p. q. Athen. p. 977. Aa- 
mian. zt, II. Libanins, Orat. z. ZosimuSi 1. iil, p. UO. 
U ill, C. L 
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and lamented the difficulty, of dismissing tbese r>HAP 
formidable allies, after they had tasted the rich- ..^^..^ 
ness of the Roman soil. Regardless of the nice 
distiiiction of loyalty and rebellion, these undis- 
ciplined robbers treated as their natural enemiea 
all the subjects of the empire, who possessed. 
any property which they were desirous of ac- 
quiring. Forty-five flourishing cities, Tongres, 
Cologne, Treves, Worms, Spires, Strasburg, &c. 
besides a far gfeatel* number of towns and vil- . 
lages, were pillaged, and for the most part re- 
duced to ashes. The barbarians of Germany, 
still faithful to the maxims of their ancestors, 
abhorred the confinement of walls, to which, 
they applied the odious names of prisons and 
sepulchres; and fixing their independent habi- 
tations on the banks of rivers, the Rhine, the 
Moselle, and the Meuse, they secured them- 
selves against the danger of a surprise, by a 
rude and hasty fortification of large trees, which 
were felled, and thrown across the roads. The 
Alemanni were established in the modern coun- 
tries of Alsace and Lorraine; the Franks occu- 
pied the island of the Batavians, together with 
an extensive district of Brabant, which was 
then known by the appellation of Toxandria,' 
and may deserve to be considered as the origi- 
nal seat of their Gallic monarchy.* From the 

' Ammianns (xvi, 8). This namt; seems to be derived fiom the Tox* 
tndri of PJiny, and very freqaently occurs in tiie histories of the mid- 
dle age. Toxandria was a coiuitry of woods and morasses, which ex* 
tended from the neighbourhood of Tongres to the conflux of the Vahal 
ind the khine. See ValesiuR, Notit. Galltar. p. 558. 
. ' The paradox of P. Danies, that the Franks never obtained any 
j^ermaoent settlement ou this side of the Rhine before the time of Clo- 
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CHAP, sources, to the moutn, of the Rhine, the con 
f^^^^. quests of the Germans extended above forty 
miles to the west of that river^ over a country 
peopled by colonies of their own name and na- 
^ tion ; and the scene of their deirasta.tions was 

three times more extensive than that of their 
conquests. At a still greater distance the open 
. towns of Gaul were deserted, and the inhabi- 
tants of the fortified cities, who trusted, to their 
strength and vigilance, were obliged to content 
themselves with such supplies of com as they 
could raise on the vacant land within the inclo- 
sure of their walls. The diminished legions, 
destitute of pay and provisions, of arms and 
discipline, trembled at the approach, and even 
at the name, of the barbarians. 
Condact. Under these melancholy circumstances, an 
unexperienced youth was appointed to save atid 
to govern the provinces of Gaul, or rather, as 
he expresses it himself, to exhibit the vain image 
of imperial greatness.. The retired scholastic 
education of Julian, in which he had been more 
conversant with books than with arms, with the 
dead than with the living, left him in profound 
ignorance of the practical arts of war and go- 
vernment ; and when he awkwardly repeated 
some military exercise which it was necessary 
for him to learn, he exclaimed with a sigh, " O 

▼is,i» refuted with much learning and good sense by M. Biet, who hat 
proved, by a chain of evidence, their ncinterrapted possession of Tox- 
andria one hundred and thirty years before th€| accession of Clovis. 
The dissertatior, of M. Biet was crowned by the Academy of Soissons 
in the y^ar 173G, and seems to have been jnstly preferred to the diii 
coarse of his more celebrated competitor, the Abbe le Boeuf, an anti- 
^ttarian, whose name was happijy expressive of his talents. 
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^' Plato, Plato, what a task for a philosophei^!'' ch^. 
Yet evea this speculative philosophy, which ^^^^^^^ 
men of business are too apt to despise, had fill- 
ed the mind of Julian with the noblest precepts^ 
and the most shining examples ; had animated 
him with the love of virtue, the desire of fame, 
and the contempt of death. The habits of tem- 
perance recommended in the schools, are still 
more essential in the severe discipline of a camp. 
The simple wants of nature regulated the m^- 
i^ure of his food and sleep. Rejecting with dis^ 
dain the delicacies provided for his table, he sa- 
tisfied his appetite with the coarse and common 
fare which was allotted to the meanest soldiers. 
J)uring the rigour of a Gallic winter he never 
suiSered a fire in his bed-chamber ; and after a 
short and interrupted slumber, he frequently 
rose in the middle of the night from a carpet 
spread on the floor, to dispatch any urgent bu- 
siness, to visit his rounds, or to steal a few mo- 
ments for the prosecution of his favourite stu- 
dies.* The precepts of eloquence, which he had 
hitherto practised on fancied topics of declama- 
tion, were more usefully applied to excite or to 
assuage the passions of an armed multitude; 
and although Julian, from his early habits of 
conversation and literature, was more familiarly 
acquainted with the beauties of the Greek lan- 
guage, he had attained a competent knowledge 

* The private life of Jalian in Gaul, and the severe discipline which 
he embraced, are displayed by Ammianus (xvi, 6), who professes to 
praise, and by Julian himself, who affects to ridicule (Mesopogou, 
o. 340), a conduct, which, in a prince of the house of Cpostantinu, 
Aight justly excite the snrprise of mankind. 
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CHAP, of the Latin tongue.* Since Julian was not ori- 
, ginally designed for the character of a legislator 
or a judge, it is probable that the civil jurispru- 
dence of the Romans had not engaged any con- 
siderable share of his attention: but he derived 
from his philosophic studies an inflexible r^ard 
for justice, tempered by a disposition to clemen- 
cy ; the knowledge of the general principles of 
equity and evidence, and the faculty of patient- 
ly investigating the most intricate and tedious 
questions which could be proposed for his dis- 
cussion. The measures of policy, and the ope- 
rations of war, must submit to the various acci- 
dents of circumstance and character, and the 
unpractised student will often be perplexed in 
the application of the most perfect theory. But 
in the acquisition of this important science, Ju- 
lian was assisted by the active vigour of bis own 
genius, as well as by the wisdom and experience 
of Sallust, an officer of rank, who soon conceiv- 
ed a sincere attachment for a prince so worthy 
of his friendship; and whose incorruptible in- 
tegrity was adorned by the talent of insinuating 
the harshest truths, without wounding the deli- 
cacy of a royal ear.* 

'" Adera^ li^tine quo<|iie differenU sofficiens senno. AnmianiM^ xvi, 
5. But Jaiian, educated in the schoolt of Greece, always comud^red 
the langnage of the Romans at a foreign and popular dialect, which 
be might ns^ oo necetiary occasion!. 

' We are ignorant of the actual office of this excellent minister, 
whom Jalian afterwards created praefect of Ganl.' Sallnst was speedi- 
ly recalled by the jealoosy of the emperor ; aod we may stiH read a 
sensible but pedantic di^rourse (p. 240-252), in which Julian deplores 
the loss of so valuable a friend, to whom he acknowledges htmtelf in* 
debited for his reputation. See La Bleterie, Preface a la Vie de Jo* 
▼icn, p. SO. 
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Immediately after Julian had received the chap. 
purple -at Milan, he was sent into Gaul, with a ,...,^.,^ 
feeble retinue of three hundred and sixty sol- m» fi^* 
<liers. At Vienna, where he passed a painful io Oaui^ 
and anxious winter, in the hands of those mi-^''**'^ 
nisters to whom Constantius had entrusted the 
direction of his conduct, theCsesar was inform- 
ed of the siege and deliverance of Autun, That 
lar^e and ancient city, protected only by a ruin- 
ed vt^all and pusillanimous garrison, was saved 
by the generous resolution of a few veterans, 
i?v^ho resumed their arms for the defence of their 
country. In' his march from Autun, through 
the heart of the Gallic provinces, Julian. embra- 
ced with ardour the earliest opportunity of sijj- 
nalizing His courage. At the head of a small 
body of archers, and heavy cavalry, he prefer- 
red the shorter but the more dangerous of two 
roads ; and sometimes eluding, and sometimes 
resisting, the attacks of the barbarians, who 
were niasters of the field, he arrived with ho- 
nour and safety at the camp near Kheims, where 
the Roman troops had beeii ordered to assem- 
ble. The aspect of their young prince revived 
the drooping spirit of the soldiers, and they 
marched from Rheims in search of the enemy, 
with a confidence which had almost proved fa- 
tal to them. TheAlemanni, familiarized to the 
knowledge of the counti'y, secretly collected 
their scattered forces, and seizing the' opportu- 
nity of a dark and rainy day, poured with un- 
expected fury on the rear guard of the Romans. 
Before the inevitable disorder could be rem©* 
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CHAP, died, two legions were destroyed ; and Juli 
w^!^^ was taught by experience, that caujtion and vf- 
gilance are the most important lessons of the 
art of war. In a second and more succespfof 
action, he recovered and established his milita- 
ry fame; but as the agility of the barbarians 
saved them from the pursuit, his victory was 
neither bloody nor decisive. He advanced, 
however, to the banks of the Rhine, surveyed 
the ruins of Cologne, convinced himself of the 
difficulties of the war, and retreated on the ap- 
pi*oach of winter, discontented with the court, 
with his army, and with his own success.^ The 
power of the enemy was yet unbroken; and tibe 
Caesar had no sooner separated his troops, and 
fixed his own quarters at Sens, in the centre of 
Gaul, than he was surrounded and besieged by 
a numerous host of Germans. Reduced in this 
extremity to the resources of his own mind, he 
displayed a prudent intrepidity, which com- 
pensated for all the deficiencies of the place and 
garrison ; and the barbarians, at the end of thir- 
ty days, were obliged to retire with disappoint- 
ed rage. 
HisiccoBd The conscious pride of Julian, who was in- 
A^^M^' debted only to his sword for this signal deliver- 
ance, was embittered by the reflection, that he 
was abandoned, betrayed, and perhaps devoted 
\ to destruction, by those who were bound to 

, • assist him by every tie of honour and fidelity. 
Marcellus, master-general of the cavalry in 

^ Ammianns (xvi, 2, 3) appears much better satisfied with the success 
•f this first campaign than Julian himself j who very fairly owns that 
he did nothing of consequencci and that he fled before the eaemy. 
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Oaul, interpreting too strictly the jealous Orders chap. 
of the court, beheld with supine indifference the v^i!^^^^ 
distress of Julian, and had restrained the troops 
under his, comsiand from marching to the relief 
of Sens. If the Caesar had disj^embled in silence 
so dang^ous an insult, his person and autho- 
rity would hare been exposed to the contempt 
of the world ; and if an action so criminal had 
been suffered to pass with impunity, the empe- 
ror would have confirmed the suspicions, which 
received a very specious colour from his past 
conduct towards the princess of the Flsivian 
fanrily. Marcellus ^as recalled, and gently ^ 
dismissed from his office." In his room Severiis 
was appointed general of the cavalry; an expe- 
rienced soldier, of approved courage and fideli- 
ty, who could advise with respect, and execute 
with zeal; and who submitted, without reluc- 
tance, to the supreme command which Julian, 
by the interest of his patroness Eusebia, at 
length obtained over the armies of Gaul/ A 
very judicious plan of operations was adopted 
for the approaching campaign. Julian himself, 
at the head of the remains of the veteran bands, 
and of some new levies which he had been per- 
mitted to form, boldly penetrated into the cen- 
tre of the German cantonments, and carefully 
re-established the fortifications of Saverne, in 

* Aminiiin. xvi, 7. Libanius speaks rather more advantageously ot 
the miUtary talents of Marcellus, Orat. x, p. 272. And Julian insi* 
nuates, that he would not have been so easily recaiUed) unless he had 
given other reasons of offence to the court, p. 278. 

*■ Severos, non discors, non arrogans, sed longa militiae frugalitat* 
compertus ; et eum recta praeeuntem sccuturus, ut dactorem mojjgeitia 
miles. Ammian. xvi, 11* Zosimus, 1. iii, p. 140 
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CHAP, an advantageous post, which would either checl: 
^^^.\.s the incursions, or intercept the retreat, of the 
enemy. At the same time Barbatio, general of 
the infantry, advanced from Milan with an army 
of thirty thousand men, and, passing the moun- 
tains, prepared to throw a bridge over the Rhine, 
in the neighbourhood of Basil. It was reason- 
able to expect that the Alemanni, pressed on 
either side by the Roman arms, would be soon 
forced to evacuate the provinces of Gaul, and 
to hasten to the defence of their native country. 
But the hopes of the campaign were defeated 
by the incapacity, or the envy, or the secret in- 
structions of Barbatio, who acted as if he had 
been the enemy of the Caesar, and the secret ally 
of the barbarians. The negligence with which 
he permitted a troop of pillagers freely to pass, 
and to l*cturn almost before the gates of his camp, 
may be imputed to his want of abilities ; but the 
treasonable act of burning a number of boats, 
and a superfluous stock of provisions, which 
would have been of the most essential service 
to the army of Gaul, was an evidence of his 
hostile and criminal intentions. The Germans 
despised an enemy who appeared destitute 
either of power or of inclination to offend them ; 
and the ignominious retreat of Barbatio depriv- 
ed Julian of the expected support, and left him 
to extricate himself from a hazardous situation, 
where he could neither remain with safety, nor 
retire with honour.^ 

^ On the desi^ and i^ilure of tb« co-operation between Jutian and 
* Barbatio, sco Amiuianus (xvi, 11), and libauias, Orat. x, p. 273» 
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As soon as they were delivered from the fears chap 
of invasion, the Alemanni prepared to chastise ..^l^^ 
thB Roman youth, who presumed to dispute the Batii« of 
possession of that country, which they claimed a"2.* jItJ' 
as their own by the right of conquest and of^"**"' 
treaties. They employed three days, and as 
many nights, in transporting over the Rhine 
their military powers. The fierce Chnodomar; 
shaking the ponderous javelin, which he had 
victoriously wielded against the brother of 
M agnentius, led the van of the barbarians^ and 
moderated by bis experience the martial ardour 
which his example inspired.' He was followed 
by six other kings, by ten princes of regal ex- 
traction, by a long train of high-spirited nobles, 
and by thirty-five thousand of the bravest war- 
riors of the tribes of Germany. The confidence 
derived from the view of their own strength was 
increased by the intelligence which they receiv- 
ed, from a deserter, that the Caesar, with a fee- ^ 
ble army of thirteen thousand men, occupied a 
post about one-and-twenty miles from their camp 
of Strasburg. With this inadequate force, Ju 
lian resolved to seek and to encounter the bar- 
barian host; and the chance of a general action 
was pref<Brred to the tedious and uncertain ope- 
ration of separately engaging the dispersed par- 
ties of the Alemanni. The Romans marched 
in close order, and in two columns, the cavalry 

* Ammianits (xii, 12) de»crib«s, with his inflated eloquence, tlM fi* 
sore and character of Chnodomar. Audax et fidens ingenti robore 
lacertornm, ubi ardor proelii iperabatnr immanis, cqno spnmante, snb- 
limtor, erectnii ijnjacalnm formidandae vastitatis, armoromque tiitore 
conspiciuMs antea strennus et miles, et utilis praetrr cteteros diictoi;* 
• • • • V OiceDtium GaBsarcm iuperavU «quo marte eoogressus 
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CHAP, on the right, the infantry on the left ; and the 
^J^;^day was so far spent when they iappeared in 
'" sight of the enemy, that Julian was desirous of 
' deferring the battle till the next niorning, and 
of allowing his troops to recruit their exhaust- 
ed strength by the necessary refreshnaen ts of 
sleep and food. Yielding, however, with some 
reluctance, to the clamours of the soldiers, and 
even to the opinion of his council, he exhorted 
them to justify by their valour the eager impa- 
tience, which, in case of a defeat, would be uni- 
versally branded with the epithets of rashness 
and presumption. The trumpets sounded, the 
military shout was heard through the field, and 
the two armies rushed with equal fury to the 
charge. The Caesar, who conducted in person 
his right wing, depended on the dexterity of his 
archers, and the weight of his cuirassiers. But 
his ranks were instantly broken by an irregular 
mixture of light-horse and of light-infantry, aod 
he had the mortification of beholding the flight 
of six hundred of his most renowned cuirassiers/ 
The fugitives were stopped and rallied by the 
presence and authority of Julian, who, careless 
of his own safety, threw^ himself before them, 
and, urging every motive of shame and honour, 
led them back against the victorious enemy. 
The conflict between the two lines of infantry 
was obstinate and bloody. The Germans pos- 
sessed the superiority of strength and stature, 

* After the battle, Julian ventiired to reTive the rigonr of ancient 
discipline, by expo&ing these fugitives in female apparel to the derision 
•f the whole camp. In the next campaign, these troops noblj ivtrie?td 
their honour, Zosimus, 1. iii, p. 1, 2 
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the Romans that of discipline and temper; and ghaf. 
as the barbarians, who served under the stan- .^^^^^^s 
dard of the empire, united the respectire ad- 
vantages of both parties, their strenuous efforts, 
guided by a skilful leader, at length determined 
the event of the day. The Romans lost four 
tribunes, and two hundred and forty-three sol- 
diers, in this memorable battle of Strasburg, so 
glorious to the Caesar,* and so salutary to the 
afflicted provinces of Gaul, Six thousand of 
the Alemanni were slain in the field, without in- 
cluding those who were drowned in the Rhine, 
or transfixed with darts whilst they attempted 
to swim across the river/ Chnodomar himself 
was surrounded and taken prisoner, with three 
of his brave companions, who had devoted 
themselves to follow in life or death the fate of 
their chieftain. Julian received him with mili- 
tary pomp in the council of his officers ; and, 
expressing a generous pity for the fallen state, 
dissembled his inward contempt for the abject 
humiliation of his captive. Instead of exhibit- 
ing the vanquished king of the Alemanni, as a 

* Jalian hiimelf (ad s. p. a. Atlieo. p. 279) speaks of the battle of 
Strasburg with the modesty of conscious merit ; ifxa-xt^afAnf w. axXictf? , 
iTMc % uq vfAA( ctfuifT* 1} roiavm f^ajfn. Zosimns compares it with the 'vie* 
tory of Alexander over Darius ; and yet we are at a loss to discover 
any of those strokes of military genius which fix the attention of agca 
on the conduct and success of a single day. 

' Ammianus, xvi, 12. libanius adds 2000 more to the number of 
the slain (Orat. x, p. 274). But these trifluog differences disappear be* 
fore the 60,000 barbarians, whom Zosimns has sacrificed to the glory of 
his herb (1. ii, p. 141). We might attribnte this extravagant number 
to the carelessness of transcribers, if this credulous or partial histo- 
rian had not swellefl the army of 6000 Alemanni to an iminmerable 
multitude of barbarians, wXqO^ amtfw ^mfta^m. It is oar own fault if 
^ detection does not inspire os with proper diitruit on timilar occ»» 
•ioiuh^ 
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CHAP, grateful spectacle to the cities of Gaul, he re* 
..^l^:... •pectfully laid at the feet of the emperor this 
splendid trophy of his victory. Chnodoraar 
experienced an honourable treatment, but the 
impatient barbarian could not long survive hi:j 
defeat, his confinement, and his exile.* 
jniiansub- After Juliau had repulsed the Alemanni from 
Jv^Dkl,* *^e provinces o^ the Upper Rhine, h^ turned Lis 
A. D. 683. arms against the Franks, who were seated qearer 
to the ocean on thexonfines of Gaul and Ger- 
many ; and who, from their numbers, and stiU 
more from their intrepid valour, had ever been 
esteemed the most formidable of the barbarians." 
Although they were strongly actuated by the 
allurements of rapine, they professed a disinte- 
rested love of war, which they considered as 
the snpreme honour and felicity of human na- 
ture ; and their minds and bodies were so com- 
pletely hardened by perpetual action, that, ac- 
cording to the lively expression of an orator, 
the snoWs of winter were as pleasant to them 
as the flowers of spring. In the month of De- 
cember, which followed the battle of Strasburg, 
Julian attacked a body of six hundred Franks, 
who had thrown themselves into two castles on 
the Mouse/ In the midst of that severe season 
they sustained, with inflexible constancy, a siege 
of fifty-four days ; till at length exhausted by 

* Amknian. xvi, 12- Libaniai, OrAt. x, p. 276. 

, ^ LibaniiM (Orat. iit, p. 137) drawi a very lively picture .of the man* 
neri of the Franks. 

* Ammianiis, xvii^ 2. Libaiiiat, Orat. z^ p. 278. 'The Greek orator, 
by misapprehending a pauage of Jalian, has been induced to represent 
tlie Franks aa ronsisting of a thousand men ; and as tii& hrad vct.^ tl^ 
ways full of thc^ Pe loponnesian war, he compares them 'to thcr Laced*' 
■aooians, who were besieged and taken in the island of Spharieird. 
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hunger, and satisfied that the Tigilance of the chap. 
enemy in breaking the ice of the river left them ,, ^*^* 
no hopes of escape, the Franks consented, for 
the first time, to dispense with the ancient law, 
which, commanded them to conquer or to die. 
The Csesar immediately sent his captives to the 
court of Constantius, who, accepting them as a 
valuable present,^ rejoiced in the opportunity 
of adding so many heroes to the choicest troops 
of his domestic guards. The obstinate resist- 
ance of this handful of Franks apprised Julian 
of the difficulties of the expedition which he 
meditated for the ensuing spring, against the 
whole body of the nation. His rapid diligence 
surprised ahd astonished the active barbarians. 
Ordering his soldiers to provide themselves with 
biscuit for twenty days, he suddenly pitched 
his camp near Tongres, while the enemy still 
supposed him in his winter quarters of Paris, 
expecting the slow arrival of his convoys from 
Aquitain. Without allowing the Franks to 
unite or to deliberalte, he skilfully spread his^ 
legioQs from Cologne to the ocean ; and by the 
terror, as well as by the success, of his arms, 
soon reduced the suppliant tribes to implore 
the clemency, and to obey the commands, of 
their conqueror. The Chamavians submissively 

^ Jalian. ad 8. p. q. Allien, p. 2S0. Libanlus, Orat. x, p. 278. Ac- 
eerding to tbe expression of Libanins, the eniperor.)»pa wvojua^s, which 
la Bleterie andei^tands (Vie dc Jiilien, p. 118) an an hont:st confession, 
and ValiMiiis (ad Ammian. xvii, 2) as anean evasion of the triith. 
Dom. Bonqnet (Historiens de France, torn, i, p. 733X by snbstitutlnif 
another word, i*9fAim, would suppf^ both Ihe difficulty and the tpiriC 
of this passage 

^ VOL. nu Q 
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CHAP, retired to their former habitations beyond the 
Rhine ; but the Salians were permitted to pos- 
sess their new establishment of Toxandria, as 
the subjects and auxiliaries of the Roman em- 
pire.* The treaty was ratified by solemn oaths; 
and perpetual inspectors were appointed to re- 
side among the Franks, with the authority ot 
enforcing the strict observance of the conditions. 
An incident is related, interesting enough in it- 
self, and by no means repugnant to the cbarac* 
ter of Julian, who ingeniously contrived both 
the plot and the catastrophe of the tragedy. 
When the Chamavians sued for peace, he re- 
quired the son of their king, as the only hostage 
in whom he could rely. A mournful silence, 
interrupted by tears and groans, declared the 
sad perplexity of the • barbarians ; and their 
s^d chief lamented, in pathetic language, that 
his private loss was now embittered by a sense 
of the public calamity. While the Chamavians 
lay prostrate at the foot of his throne, the royal 
captive, whom they believed to have been slain, 
unexpectedly appeared before their eyes ; and 
as soon as the tumult of joy was hushed into 
attention, the Caesar addressed the assembly 
in the following terms : " Behold the son, the 
" prince, whom you wept. You had lost hixn 
<< by your fault. God and the Romans have 
" restored him to you. I shall still preserve 

' AmmiaD. xni, 8. Zotimnt, V iii, p. 140-160, (his narmthre it dark* 
ciwd by a mixtare of Able); and Julian, ad s. p. q. Athcn. p. S80. 
H» exprcBiion, Mn)f|«/wiiy /wiv fMi^t nt 2«X(«r aBwc, x^t**^ ^ iplMr*. 
Tlut difference of treatment confirms the opinion^ that the Salian Flranks 
were peroUtted to retain the settlcmenU in Tozani^ria. 
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•* and educate the youth, ratlier as a monument thak 
" of my own virtue, than as a pledge of your ...}J^,.^ 



** sincerity. Should you presume to violate the 
" faith wlbich you have sworn, th6 arms of the 
" republic will avenge the perfidy, not on the in- 
" nocent, but on the guilty/' The barbarians 
withdrew from his presence, iinpressed with 
the warmest sentiments of gr&titude and admi- 
ration." 

It was not enough for Julian X6 have deliver- Makes 
ed the provinces of Gaul from the bafbariiails j^diuoM 
of Germany. He aspired to emulate the glory ^h^Rhioe 
of the first and most illustrious of the emperors ; ^ »• s^r/ 
after whose example he composed his own com- ' 
mentaries of the Gallic war.' Caesar has relat*- 
ed, with conscious pride, th^ tiiannef in which 
he twice passed the Rhine. Julian could boilst, 
that before he assumed the title of Augustus, 
he had carried the Roman eagles beyond that 
great river in ihfee successful expeditions/ 
The consternation of the Germans, liifter th.ei 
battle of Strasburg, encouraged him to the first 
attempt ; and the reluctance of the troops soon 
yielded to the persuasive eloquence of a leader, 
who shared the fatigues and dangers which he 

^ ThU intereiting story, which ZMimas has abridged, is related by 
Emmpias (in excerpt. LegatlomuB, p. 15, 16, 17), with all the athplifi« 
catfons of 6f«ciaD rhetoric : bat the silence of Lifoanins, of Ammiamis, 
and of Jalian himself, renders the truth of it extreniely suspicions. 

* LibailiiB, the friend of Jalian, clearly insinuates (Orat. ir, p. ITS) 
that his hero had composed the history of his OalUc campaigns. Bttt 
Zosimus (1. iii, p. 140) seems to have derived his Information only from 
the Orations (x«yt«) and the Epntles of Juliad. The dilcourte whici 
is addressed to the Athenians co&tams an aecnrate, thon|h gMtral, M* 
eoont of the war against the Germans. 

* See Ammian. ZTii, l-IO; xviii, 23 attd Zotitti. I.fi^ ^. 14«, JalfaM* 
ad s. p. Q. Athen. p. Sao. 
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CHAP, imposed on the meanest of the soldiers. The 
\J^^:..s villages on either side of the Meyn, which were 
plentifully stored with corn and cattle, felt the 
ravages of an invading army. The .principal 
houses, constructed with some imitatioa of Ro- 
man elegance, were consumed by the flames ; 
and the Caesar boldly advanced about ten miles, 
till his progress was stopped by a dark and im- 
penetrable forest, undermined by subterraneous 
passages, which threatened, with secret snares 
and ambush, every step of the assailant. The 
;ground v^as already covered with snow ; and 
Julian, after repairing an ancient castle which 
had been erected by Trajan, granted a truce of 
. ten moiiths to the. submissive barbarians. At 
the expiration of the truce, Julian undertook a 
second expedition beyond the Rhine, io hum- 
ble the pride of Surmar and Hortarie, two of 
the kings of the Alemanni, who had been pre- 
sent at the battle of Strasburg. They promised 
to restore all the Roman captives who yet re- 
mained, alive; and as the Caesar had procured 
an exact accotmt, from the cities and villages 
of Gaul, of the inhabitants whom they had lost, 
he. detected every attempt to deceive him with 
a degree of readiness and accuracy, which al- 
most established the belief of his supernatural 
knowledge. His third expedition was still 
more splendid and important than the two for- 
mer. The Germans had collected their mili- 
tary powers, and moved along the opposite 
banks of the river, with a design of destroying 
the bridge, and of preventing the passage of the 
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Ramans. But this judicious plan of defence chap; 
was disconcerted by a skilful diversion. Three ..^.^.1,^ 
hundred light-armed and active soldiers were 
detached in forty small boats, to fall down the 
stream in silence, and to land at some distance 
from the posts of the enemy. They executed 
their orders with so much boldness and cele- 
rity, that they had almost surprised the barba- 
rian chiefs, who' returned in the fearless confi- 
dence of intoxication from one of their nocturnal 
festivals. Without repeating the uniform and 
disgusting tale of slaughter and devastation, it 
is sujQicient to observe, that Julian dictated his' 
own conditions of peace to six of the haughtiest 
kings of the Alemanni, three of whom were 
permitted to view the severe discipline and 
martial pomp of a Roman caA^p. Followed 
by twenty thousand captives, whom he had 
rescued from the chains of the barbarians, the 
Caesar repassed the Rhine, after terminating a 
war, the success of which has been compared 
to the ancient glories of the Punic and Cimbric 
victories. • 

As soon as the valour and conduct of Julian Reiuret 
had secured an interval of peace, he applied of*^yJ* 
himself to a work more congenial to his hu- 
mane and philosophic temper. The citieis of 
Gaul, which had suffered from the inroads of 
the barbarians, he diligently repaired ; and se- 
ven important posts, between Mentz and the 
mouth of the Rhine, are particularly mentioned, 
as having been rebuilt and fortified by the order 
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CHAP, of Julian,*^ The vauquished Germans had aub- 
mifted to the just but humiliating condition o/ 
preparing and conveying the necesaaty mater 
rials. The active zeal of Julian urged the pro- 
secution of the work ; and «uch was tbQ spirit 
which he had diffused among the troops, that 
the auxiliaries themselves, waving their exemp- 
tion from any duties of fatigue, conteaded in 
the most servile labours with the diligence of 
the Roman, soldiers. It was incumbent on the 
Caesar to provide for the subsistence, as well as 
for the safety, of the inhabitants and of the gar- 
risons. The desertion qf the former, and the 
mutiny of the latter, must have been the fatal 
and inevitable consequences of £e^mine. The 
tillage of the provinces of Gaul had been inter- 
rupted by the calamities of war; but the scanty 
harvests of the continent were supplied, by his 
paternal care, from the plenty of the adjacent 
island. Six hundred large barks, framed in 
the forest of the Ardennes, made several voy- 
ages to the coast of Britain; and, returning 
from thence laden with corn, sailed up the 
Rhine, and distributed their cargoes to the se- 
veral towns and fortresses along the banks of 



^ Ammian. xvUi, 2. Libaniof, Orat x, p. 270, 280. Of theie sevea 
pofts, foiir are at present towns of some coniequence j Binfen, Ander- 
nach, BouD, and Nayis. The other three, Tricesiraae, i^qaiiribargtnm, 
and Castra Hercnlis, or Heraclea, no longer subsist ; but there ia room 
to believe, that, on the ground of Quadribnrgium, the Ontoh have con- 
structed the fort of Schenk, a name so offensive to the fastidious deU- 
eacy of Boileau. See d'Anville Notice de l^Ancienne Gaule, p. ISS. 
BoUeaUy Epitre iv, and the qotee. 
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the rvfeif.'^ The i^rms of Julian had restored a cha?. 
free and secure navigation, Mrhich Constantius ,,^J,,^ 
had offered to purchase at the expence of his 
dignity, and of a tributary present of two thou- 
sand pounds of ailver. The emperor parsimo- 
niously refused to his soldiers the sums which 
he granted with a lavish and trembling hand 
to the barbarians. The dexterity, as well as 
the firmness of Julian, was put to a severe trial, 
when he took the field with a discontented ar- 
my, which had already served two campaigns, 
without receiving any regular pay or any ex- 
traordinary donative.' 

A tender regard for the peaqe and happiness cifiiad- 
of his subjects was the ruling principle which "in of** 
directed, or seemed to direct, the administra- •'^■*"^ 
tion of Julian.' He devoted the leisure of his 
winter-quarters to the offices of civil govern- 
ment; and affected to assume, with more plea- 
sure, the character of a magistrate, than that of 
a general. Before he took the field, he devolv- 
ed on the provincial governors most of the pub- 
lic and private causes which had been referred 
to his tribunal ; but, on his return, he carefully 
revised their proceedings, mitigated the rigour 

4 We mty crcdil Jalian himself, Onift. a4 •• F. Q. AthenieBsem, 
p. 280, who gires a Tery particular accomit of the traniaction. Zosi^ 
mns adds two haqdred Tessels more, 1. iii, p. 145. If we compote the 
600 com ships of Julian at enly se¥«Bl3r tons eaeh, they were capable 
of exporting 120,000 quarters (see ArhathiMit*s WeigbU and Measurfi^ 
p. 237) ; and the country which could bear so large an exportation 
must already have attained an improred state of agriculture. 

' The troops once broke out into a mutiny, immediately before Urn 
fccond passage of the Rhine. Ammian. xvii, 9. 

• Ammian. xvi, 5 5 xviii, 1. Mamerttnus in Pencgyr. Vet. xi, 4. 
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CHAP, of the law, and pronounced a second jadgntent 
, on the judges themselves. Superior to the last 
temptation of virtuous minds, an indiscreet aod 
intemperate zeal for justice, he restrained, with 
calmness and dignity, the warmth of an advo- 
cate who prosecuted, for extortion, the presi- 
dent of the Narbonnese province. " Who will 
" ever be found guilty," exclaimed the vebe^ 
ment Delphidius, "if it be enough to deny?" 
•* And who," replied Julian, " will ever be in- 
'' nocent, if it be sufficient to affirm?" In the 
general administration of peace and war, the 
interest of the sovereign is commonly the same 
as that of his people ; but Constantius would 
have thought himself deeply injured, if the vir- 
tues of Julian had defrauded him of any part 
of the tribute which he extorted from an* op- 
pressed and exhausted country. The prince 
who was invested with the ensigns of royalty, 
might sometimes presume to correct the rapa- 
cious insoledce of the inferior agents, to expose 
their corrupt arts,, and to introduce an equal 
and easier mode of collection. But the ma- 
nagement of the finances was more safely en- 
trusted to FloJrentius^ praetorian praefect of 
Gaul, an effeminate tyrant, incapable of pity or 
remorse; and the haughty minister complained 
of the most decent and gentle opposition, while 
Julian himself was rather inclined to censure 
the weakness of his own behaviour. The Ca- 
sar had rejected with abhorrence a mandate for 
the levy of an ^extraordinary tax^ a new super- 
diction, which the praefect had offered 4br hi« 
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signature; and the faithful picture of the pub* chap. 
lie misery, by which he had been obliged to,^5f^,,, 
justify hia refusal, offended the court of Con- 
istantius. We may enjoy the pleasure of read- 
ing the sentiments of Julian, as he expresses 
them with warmth and freedom in a letter to 
one of his most intimate friends. After stating 
his own conduct, he proceeds in the following 
terms : *' Was it possible for the disciple of 
^* Plato and Aristotle to act otherwise than I 
** have done? Gould I abandon the unhappy 
" subjects entrusted to my care? Was I not 
^^ called upon to defend them from the repeated 
** injuries of these unfeeling robbers? A tribune 
'' who deserts his post is punished with death, 
" and deprived of the honours of burial. With 
** what justice couid I pronounce Aw sentence, 
" if, in the hour of danger, I myself neglected a 
** duty far more sacred and far more important? 
*^ God has placed tne in this elevated post; 
^* his providence will guard and support me. 
'' Should I be condemned to suffer, I shall d^ 
'^ rive comfort from the testimony of a pure and 
" upright conscience. Would to heaven that I 
>^ still possessed a counsellor like Sallust! If 
*' they think proper to send me a successor, I 
'^ shall submit without reluctance ; and had 
'' much rather improve the short opportunity 
>^ of doing good, than enjoy a long and lasting 
*• impunity of evil."' The precarious and de- 

* Ammian. xTii, 3. Jolian. Eptstol. xv, edit. Spanbeim. Soeh a 
conduct almoit jiutifiei the encomiiim of Matnertinus. Ita illi anni 

■^tM 
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oup. pendmt sUuatioD of Julian ^splayed hk Ti^ 
m^^^s^^ taegp and concealed his defects. The joxmg 
hero, who supported, in Ganl, the throne of 
Constantias, was not permitted to reform tlie 
▼ices of the government ; but he had courage 
to alleviate or to pity the distress of the people. 
Unless he had been able to reviye the martial 
a^irit of the Romans, or to introduce the arts 
N of industry and refinement among their savage 
enemies, be could not entertain any rational 
^opes of securing the public tranquillity, either 
by the peace or conquest of Germany. Yet 
the victories of Julian suspended, for a short 
time, the inroads of the barbarians, and delayed 
the ruin of the Western empire. 
SSToT" ^*® salutary influence restored the cities of 
Pari! Gaul, which had been so long exposed to the 
evils of civil discord, barbarian war, and do- 
mestic tyranny ; and the spirit of industry was 
revived with the hopes of enjoyment. Agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and commerce, again flou- 
rished under the protection of the laws; and 
the curi(g, or civil corporations, were again fill- 
ed with useful and respectable members : the 
youth were no longer apprehensive of marriage; 
and married persons were no longer apprehen- 
sive of posterity: the public and private festi- 
vals were celebrated with customary pomp; 
and the frequent and secure intercourse of the 
provinces displayed the image of national pros- 

•patia divisa cnnt, ut aat barbaros domitet, ant civibai jura rcititnali 
pcrpetmim profewun, aut contra hoitem, aut caotra Viiim certamen. 
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parity. "^ A mind like that of Julian mn9t bare chap 
felt the general happiness of which he wa^ the ..^liL. 
author ; but he yiewed, with peculiar satisfac- 
tion and complacency, the city of Paris; the 
aeat of hia winter residence, and the object even 
of bis partial affection/ That splendid capital, 
virhich now embraces an ample territory on 
either side of the Seim?, was originally confined 
to the small island in the midst of the river, 
from .whence th^ inhabitants derived a supply 
of pure and salubrious water. The river bath- 
ed the foot of the walla ; apd the town was ac- 
cessible Qx\\y by two woQdew bridges. A forest 
overspread the northern pide of the Seine ; but 
on the south, tk^ grouad^ which now bears the 
name ef the nniversity, was iDs^qsibly covered 
with houses, and adorned with a palace and 
amphitheatre, baths, an aqueduct, and a field . 
of Mars for the exercise of the Roman troops. 
The severity of the climate was tempered by 
the neighbourhood of the ocean ; and with some 
precautions, which experience had taught, the 
vine and fig-tree were successfully cultivated. 
But, in remarkable winters, the Seine was deep- 
ly frozen; and the huge pieces of ice that float- 
ed down the stream, might be compared, by an 
Asiatic, to the blocks of white marble which 

" Libtnias, Orat. Ptrental. in Imp. Julian, c. 38, in Fabricius Bi- 
bliothec. Gr«c. torn. Tii, p. 263, 264. 

' See Julian, in Misopogon. p. 340, 341. Tiic primitiTe itate of Pa- 
rif is illustrated by Henry Valesius (ad Ammian. xx, 4), his brother 
Hadrian Valesius, or de Valois, and M. d'Anville (in their respective 
NotitiAs of ancient Gaul), the Abb^ de Longuerue Description de im 
France torn, i, p. 12, 13, and M. Bonamy (in the Mem. de rAcademit 
dcf Inscriptions, torn, xv, p. 656-691^ 
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CHAP, were extracted from the qiiarrics of Phrygia, 
•J!'}^... The licentiousness and corruption of Antiock 
recalled to the memory of Julian the severe a»iJ 
simple manners of his beloved Lutietia,'^ where 
the amusements of the theatre were unknown 
or despised. He indignantly contrasted the 
effeminate Syrians with the brave and honest 
simplicity of the Gauls, and almost forgave the 
intemperance, which was the only stain of the 
Celtic character." If Julian could now revisit 
the capital of France, he might converse with 
men of science and genius, capable of under- 
standing and of instructing a disciple of the 
Greeks ; he might excuse the lively and grace- 
ful follies of a nation, whose martial spirit ba^ 
never been enervated by the indulgence of 
luxury; and he must applaud the perfection of 
that inestimable art, which softens and refines 
and embellishes the intercourse of social life. 

' Tw ^x«v AfviurMn Jolito. in MUopof^n. p. 340. Leoeelia, or 
Lut^'tia, was Ihe ancient name of the city which, «cc«rdiof to the 
fashion of the foorth ceutary, astnmed the territorial appeUatieB ©f 

* Julian, in Misopogon. p. MO, S60. 
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CHAP. XX. 

The motives^ progress^ and effects of the cm^ 
version of Constantine. — Legal establishment 
and constitution of the Christian or Catholic 
Church. 

XHE- public establishment of Christianity may chap 
be considered as one of those important and do- ««,^« J^*« 
mestic revolutions which excite the most lively 
curiosity, and afford the most valuable instruc- 
tion. The victories and the civil policy of Con- 
stantine no longer influence the state of Europe; 
but a considerable portion of the globe still re- 
tains the impression wjiich it received from the 
conversion of that monarch ; s^nd the ecclesias- 
tical institutions of his reign are still connect- 
edy by an indissoluble chain, with the opinions, 
the passions, and the interests of the present 
generation. 

In the consideration of a subject which may Dtteofihc 
be examined with impartiality, but cannot be o? clfiJ!**" 
viewed with indifference, a difficulty immedi- "'"^•* 
ately arises of a very unexpected nature ; that 
of ascertaining the real and precise date of the 
conversion of Constantine. The eloquent Lao- ^ »• 5w» 
tantius, in the midst of his court, seems impa- 
tient* to proclaim to the world the glorious ex- 

*• The date of the Divine InitilatioM of Lactantini has been accm- 
rately discussed, difficulties have been started, solutions proposed, and 
an expedient imagined, of two origtMl editions -, the former pnblislied 
during the persccntion of Diocletian, the latter under that of Licinivt. 

Sm 
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CHAP, ample of the sovereign of Gaul; ^ho, in the 
^^ first moments, of his reign, acknowledged and 
adored the majesty of the true and only God. 
The learned Eusebius has ascribed the faith of 
Constantine to the miraculous sign which was 
displayed in the heavens whilst he meditated 

4.D.3W. and prepared the Italian expedition/ The his- 
torian Zosimus maliciously asserts, that the em- 
peror had embrued his hands in the blood of 
his eldest son, before he publicly renounced 

A D. SM. the gods df Rome and of his antestora/ The 
perplexity produced by these discordant au- 
thorities is derived from the behaviour of Con- 
stantine himself. According to the strictness 
of ecclesiastical language, the first of the chris- 
tian emperors was unworthy of that name, till 
the moment of his death ; since it was only 

A.9. 827. during his last illness that he received, as a ca- 
techumen, the imposition of hands,* and was 

See Diifrennoy, Prefat. p. 6. Tillcmont, Mem. Eccleiiast. torn, fi, 
p. 405^70. LitrdncT'i Credibility, part, ii, vol. Fii, p. 78-86. For my 
own part, I am almost convinced that Lactantius dedicated hii JuMti- 
tutions to the ■overeign of Ganl, at a time when Galeriaa, Maximin, 
and even Lidinios, persecuted the christians ; that is, between the yean 
S06 and Ul. 

* Lactant. Difin. Institnt. i, 1 ; vii, 27. The first and most impor- 
tant of these passages is indeed wanting in iwenty-elght manuseripts •, 
bat It h Iblind in nineteen. If we weigh the comparative vatae of tliose 
inuintcripts, one of 900 years old, in the king^ of France's library, may 
be alleged in its favour ; but the passage is omitted in the correct ma- 
Micript of Bologna, which the P. de Moatfaucan as cnbcs to the sixth 
or seventh century (Diarium Italic* p. 409). The taste of most of the 
editors (except Isaeus, see Lactant. edit. Dafrdtnby, torn, u p. 59«) htf 
lelt the gtmiii.e style of Laetnflftins. 

* Euseb. in Vit. Constant. 1. i, c. 27-32. 

* Zosimus, i. ii, p. 104. 

« That rite was ulwayt used in making a catechumen (sec Bingham*i 
Antiquities, I, x, c. 1, p. 419. Dom. Chardoa, HUt. des Sacremeu, 
torn, i, p. 62); and Constantine received it for Xhefirti time (Euseb. i« 

Vit 
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afterwards admitted, by the initiatory rites of chap. 
baptism, into the number of the faithful/ The ,.i?;^ 
Christianity of Gonstantine must be allowed in 
a much more vague and qualified sense ; and 
the nicest accuracy is required in tracing the 
slow and almost imperceptible gradations by 
which the monarch declared himself the pro- 
tector, and at length the proselyte, of the church. 
It was an arduous task to eradicate the habits 
and prejudices of his education, to acknow- 
ledge the divine power of Christ, and to under- 
stand that the truth of kis revelation was in- 
compatible with the worship of the gdds. The 
obstacles which he had probably experienced 
in his own mind, instructed him to proceed 
with caution in the momentous change of a na- 
tional religion; and he insensibly discovered 
his new opinions, as far as he could enforce 
them with safety and with eflfect. During the 
whole course of his reign, the stream of Chris- 
tianity flowed with a gentle, though accelerat- 
ed, motion; but its general direction was some- 
times checked, and sometimes diverted, by the 

Vit. Constuit* L iv, c. 61) immediately before hit baptism and death. 
From the eomicetion of thete two tetf, Videsias (ad loc. Euseb.) has 
drawn the conclusion which it relactantly admitted by Tillemont (Hist, 
des Emperem, torn, iv, p. ^8), and opposed with feeble arguments 
by Mosheim (p. 068). 

* Euseb. in Vit. GoDStaat. 1. It, c. 61, 62, 6S. The legend of Con- 
stantine^s baptism at Rome, thhtecn years before his death, was ioTent- 
ed in the eighth centary, as a proper motive for his dmstUm* Such 
hu been the gradual progtest of knowledge, that a story, of which 
Cardinal Baronius (Annal. Ecelesiait ▲. d. S24, No. 43^ declared 
himself the unblushing advocate, is now feebly supported, even within 
the verge of the Vatican. See the Antiqnitates ChristiaiNe* torn. 4, 
p. 8S2 ; a work published with six approbations at Rome, in the ytrir 
1751, by Fsther Mamachi, a Icaracd doniaiean. 
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CHAP, accidental circumstances of the times, and bjr 
*** the prudence, or possibly by the caprice, of the 



.0^^^^^^**^ 



monarch. His ministers were permitted to sig- 
nify the intentions of their master in the various 
language which was best adapted to their re- 
^ spective principles ;' and he artfully balanced 
the hopes and fears of his subjects, by publish- 
4.D.S21. ing in the same year two edicts; the first of 
which enjoined the solemn Dbservance of Sun- 
day,' and the second directed the regular con- 
sultation of aruspices.^ While this important 
revolution yet remained in suspense, the chris- 
tians and the pagans watched the conduct of 
their sovereign with the same anxiety, but with 
very opposite sentiments. The former were 
prompted by every motive of zeal, as well as 
vanity, to ^iiaggerate the marks of his favour, 
and the evidences of his faith. The latter, till 
their just apprehensions were changed into desr 
pair and resentment, attempted to conceal from 
the world, and- from themselves, that the gods \ 
of Rome could no longer reckon the emperor 
in the number of their votaries. The same pas* 
sions and prejudices have engaged the partial 

' The qnaestor, or iccfetary, who conpoted the law of Uie Tbeodo- 
sian code, makes hit Blaster say with indifference,—-'' homiDibiu so- 
** pradictse rcligionis" (I. xti, tit. ii, leg. 1). The minister of eccle- 
siastical affairs was allowed a more deTont and respeetfnl atyle, t« 
in^ir^ir xai aywramt jutB^Xmnf Bpi^tuuif ; the legal, most holy, and catho- 
lic worship. See Enseb. Hist> Ecdes. 1. z, c.6. 

« Cod. Theodos. 1. ii, tit. tili^ leg. 1.; Cod. Jnstinian. 1. iii, tit lit, 
leg. 3. Constanttne styles the Lord's day diet «•/», a name which could 
not offend the ears of his pagan subjects. 

^ Cod. Theodos. I. xvl, tit. x, 1. 1. Oodefroy, in the character •Ti 
. eommentator, endeavours (torn, vi, p. 25T) to excoae Coustantine; hut 
the more sealotis Baronins (Annal. ficcles. A. ». Ml, No. 18) ceasdret 
his profane conduct with truth and isperitT* 
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nrriters of the times to connect the public pro- chap. 
fession of Christianity with the most glorious or 



the most ignominous aera of the reign of Con- 
stantine. 

' Whatever symptoms of christian piety might. HUpaj^B 
transpire in the discourses or actions of Con- '"on*"^'" 
stantine, he persevered till he was near forty 
years of age in the practice of the established 
religion ;* and the same conduct, which in the 
court of Nicomedia might be imputed to his 
fear, could be ascribed only to the inclination 
or policy of the sovereign of Gaul. His libera- 
lity restored and enriched the temples of the 
gods ; the medals which issued from his impe- 
rial mint are impressed iivith the figures and at- 
tributes of Jupiter and Apollo, of Mars and 
Hercules ; and his filial piety increased the 
council of Olympus by the solemn apotheosis 
of his father Constantius.'' But the devotion 
of Constantine vvas more peculiarly directed to 
the genius of the Sun, the Apollo of Greek and 
Roman mythology ; and he was pleased to be 
represented with the symbols of the god of light 
and poetry. The unerring shafts of that deity, 
the brightness of his eyes, his laurel wreath, 
immortal beauty, and elegant accomplishments, 
seem to point him out as the patron of a young 

Tlieodoret (1. i, c. 18) seems to insinuate thai Helena gave har soa 
a christian education ; but we may be assured, from the superior ati-. 
thority of Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. I. iii^ c. 47), that she herself wv 
indebted to Constantine for the knowledge of Christianity. 

^ See the medals of Constantine in Dncange and Banduri. As few 
cities had retained the privilege of coinings almost all the medals of 
that age issued from the mint under the sanction of the imperial ao- , 
thority. 

TOL. III. . K . 
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CHAP. hero. The altars of Apollo were crowned with 
..^^... the votive offerings of Constantine ; and the 
credulous multitude were taught to believe, 
that the emperor was permitted to behold, with 
mortal eyes, the visible majesty of their tutelar 
deity ; and that either waking or in a vision he 
was blessed with the auspicious omens of a 
long and victorious reign. The sun was uni- 
versally celebrated as the invincible guide and 
protector of Constantine ; and the pagans might 
reasonably expect that the insulted god would 
pursue, with unrelenting vengeance, the impiety 
of his ungrateful favourite/ 
H€ pro- As long as Constantine exercised a limited 
ehritdant Sovereignty over the provinces of Gaul, his 
A^i^Vo6. christian subjects were protected by the autho 
•"• rity, and perhaps by the laws, of a prince, who 
wisely left to the gods the care of vindicating 
their own honour. If we may credit the asser- 
tion of Constantine himself, he had been an in- 
dignant spectator of the savage cruelties which 
were inflicted, by the hands of Roman soldiers, 
on those citizens whose religion was their only 
crime.™ In the East and in the West, he had 
seen the different effects of severity and indul- 
gence ;" and as the former was rendered still 

* The panej^yric of Eumenins (vii, inter, panegyr. Vet.) which wis 
pronoanc€d a few months before the Italian war, aboands with the 
most unexceptionable evidence of the pagan superstition of Constan- 
tine, and of bis particular veneration for Apollo, or the snn ; to which 
Julian alludes (Orat. vii, p. 22S, anoxuvmv ct). See Commentaire dc 
Spanheim sur lei C^sars, p. 317. 

"* Coastantin. Orat. ad. Sanctos, c. 25. But it might easily be shewn, 
that the Greek translator bas improved the sense of the Latin original; 
fUid the aged emperor might recollect the persecution of Diocletian 
with a more lively abhorrence than he had actually felt in the day»ol 
Ills y«uth and paganism. 
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more odious by the example of Galerius, hw chap. 
implacable enemy, the latter was recommend- ,^^^l^^^ 
ed to his imitation by the authority and advice 
of a dying father. The son of Constantius inl- 
mediately suspended or repealed the edicts of 
persecution, and granted the free exercise of 
their religious ceremonies to all those who had 
already professed themselves members of the 
church. They were soon encouraged to de- 
pend on the favour, as well as on the justice, of 
their sovereign, who had imbibed a secret and 
sincere reverence for the name of Christ, and 
for the God of the christians." 

About five months after the conquest of Ita- a. d. sis,, 
ly, the emperor made a solemn and authentic Edlc^t'^of 
declaration of his sentiments, by the celebrated ^""^ 
edict of Milan, which restored peace to the ca- 
tholic church. In the personal interview of the 
two western princes, Constantine, by the ascen- 
dant of genius and power, obtained the ready 
concurrence of his colleague Licinius ; the union 
of their names and authority disarmed the fury 
of Maximin ; and after the death of the tyrant 
of the East, the edict of TVIilan was received as 
a general and fundamental law of the Roman 
world.** The wisdom of the emperors provided 
for the restitution of all the civil and religious 
rights, of which the cbristians had been M 

" See Eeseb. Hiit. Ecclet. 1. viii, 13 ; 1. ix, 9 ; and in Vit. Const. 1. i, 
c. 16, 17. i>acUmt. Divin. Insiitut. i, 1. Cttpilins de Mort. Perseeut. 
c. 25. 

** C^cilins (de Mort. Penecat. c. 48) hat preserved the Latin «rigft» 
nal ; and Eusebins (Hi»t. Eccles. h x, c. 5) has given a Greek transl* 
tion of this perpetual edict, which refers to some provisional regiir 
lations. 
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CHAP, unjustly deprived. It was enacted, that the 
^^^... places of worship, and public lands, which 
had been confiscated, should be restored to the 
church, without dispute, without delay, and 
without expence: and this severe injunction 
was accompanied with a gracious promise, that 
if any of the purchasers had paid ^ fair and 
adequate price, they should be indemnified from 
the imperial treasury. The salutary regula- 
tions which guard the future tranquillity of the 
faithful, are framed on the principles of enlar- 
ged and equal toleration : and such an equality 
must have been interpreted by a recent sect a$ 
an advantageous and honourable distinction. 
The two emperors proclaim to the world, that 
they have granted a free and absolute power to 
the christians, and to all others, of following 
the religion which each individual thinks pro- 
per to prefer, to which he has addicted his 
mind, and which he may deem the best adapted 
to his own use. They carefully explain every 
ambiguous word, remove every exception, and 
exact from the governors of the provinces a 
strict obedience to the true and simple meaning 
of an edict, which was designed to establish 
and secure, without any limitation, the claims 
of religipus liberty. They condescend to as- 
sign two weighty reasons which have induced 
them to allow this universal toleration; the hu- 
mane intention of consulting the peace and 
happiness of their people ; a|nd the pious hope, 
that, by such a conduct, they shall appease and 
propitiate the Deity, whose se^t is in heaven. 
They gratefully acknowledge the- many signal 
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proofs which they have received of the divine chap. 
favour; and tliey trust that the same Providence ...»^^^.s^ 
ivill for ever continue to protect the prosperity 
of the prince and people. From these vague 
and indefinite expressions of piety, three suppo- 
sitions may be deduced, of a different, but not 
of an incompatible, na:i.ure. ■ The mind of Con- 
stantine might fluctuate between the pagan and 
the christian reh'gions. According to the loose 
and complying notions of polytheism, he might 
acknowledge the god of the christians as one of 
the many deities who composed the hierarchy 
of heaven. Or perhaps he might embrace the 
philosophic and pleasing idea, that, notv^ith- 
standing the variety of names, of rites, and of 
opinions, all the sects and all the nations of 
mankind are united in the worship of the com- 
mon Father and Creator of the universe.p^ 

But the councils of princes are more fre- Use and 
quently influenced by views of temporal ad- {^h* chri«f 
vantage, than by considerations of abstract and Jjan™"*- 
speculative truth. The partial and increasing 
favour of Constantine may naturally be referred 
to the esteem which he entertained for the mo- 
ral character bf the christians ; and to a persua- 
sion, that the propagation of the gospel would 
inculcate the practice of private and public vir- 
tue. Whatever latitude an absolute monarch 

' A panegyric of Constantine, prononnred seven or eight moBtbs 
after the edict of Milan (see Gothofred. Chronolog. Legnm, p. 7, and 
Tillemont, Hist, des Eniperenrs, torn, iv, p. 246), uses the following 
remarkable expression: '* Snmnie rerum satnr, cnjns tot nomine snnt, 
" qaot lingnas gentlnm esse voluiste, qnem cniin te ipse dici velis, scire 
" non possumns/* Panepyr. Vet. ix, 26. In explaining Constantiae's 
progress In the faith, Mosheim (p. 071, &c.) is ingenious, subtle, prolix* 
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CHAP, may assume in his own conduct, whatever in- 
^...^^... dulgence he may claim for his own passion s^ it 
IS undoubtedly his interest that all his subjects 
should respect the natural and civil obligatioDs 
of society. But the operation of the wiliest laws 
is imperfect and precarious. They seldom in- 
spire virtue, they cannot always restrain vice. 
Their power is insufficient to prohibit all that 
' . they condemn, nor can they always punish the 
actions which they prohibit. The legislators 
of antiquity had summoned to their aid the 
powers of education and of opinion. But every 
principle which had once maintained the vigour 
and purity of Rome and Sparta, was long since 
extinguished in a declining and despotic empire. 
Philosophy still exercised her temperate sway 
over the humtin mind, but the cause of virtue 
derived very feeble support from the influence 
of the pagan superstition. Under these dis- 
couraging circumstances, a prudent magistrate 
might observe with pleasure the progress of a 
religion, which diffused among the people a 
pure, benevolent, and universal system of ethics, 
adapted to every duty and eveyy condition of 
life; recommended as the will and reason of 
the Supreme Deity, and enforced by the sane 
tion of eternal rewards or punishments. The 
experience of Greek and Roman history could 
not inform the world how far the system of na- 
tional manners might be reformed and improv- 
ed by the precepts of a divine revelation ; and 
Constantine might listen with some confidence 
to the flattering, and indeed reasonable, assu- 
rances of Lactantius. The eloquent apologist 
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seemed firmly to expect, and almost ventured chap. 
to promise, that the establishment of christi 



anity would restore the innocence and feh'city 
of the primitive age ; that the worship of the 
true God would extinguish war and dissension 
among those who mutually considered them 
selves as the children of a common parent; that 
every impure desire, every angry or selfish pas- 
sion, would be restrained by the knowledge of 
the gospel ; and that the magistrates might 
sheath the sword of justice among a people 
who would be universally actuated by the sen- 
timents of truth and piety, of equity and mode- 
ration, of harmony and universal love.** 

The passive and unresisting obedience, which Theory 
bows under the yoke of authority, or even ofSceffJti. 
oppression, must have appeared, in the eyes of J^^^^*****^ 
an absolute monarch, the most conspicuous and 
useful of the evangelic virtues/ The primitive 
christians derived the institution of civil govern- 
ment, not from the consent of the people, but 
from the decrees of heaven. The reigning em- 
peror, though he had usurped the sceptre by 
treason and murder, immediately assumed the 
sacred character of vicegerent of the deity. 
To the deity alone he was accountable for the 
abuse of his power ; and his subjects were in- 
dissolubly bound, by their oath of fidelity, to a 

« See the elegant degcription of Lactantius (Divin. Institnt. v. 8), 
who is much more penpicuoui and positive than it becomes a discreel 
prophet. . 

' The poUtical system of the christians is explained by Grotius, de 
Jure Bdli ct Pacis, I. i, c. 8, 4. GroUus was a republican and an 
exile, but the mildness of his temper inclined him to support the ett»» 
bUshed powers* 
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^HAP. tyrant, who had violated every law of natare 
, and society. The humble christians were sent 
into the world as sheep among wolves ; and 
since they were not permitted to employ force, 
even in the defence of their religion, they should 
be still more criminal if they were tempted to 
shed the blood of their fellow-creatures, in dis- 
puting the vain privileges, or the sordid posses- 
sions, of this transitory life. Faithful io the 
doctrine of the apostle, who in the reiga of Nero 
had preached the duty of unconditional submis- 
sion, the christians of the three first centuries 
preserved their conscience pure and innocent of 
the guilt of secret conspiracy, or open rebellion. 
While they experienced the rigour of persecu- 
tion, they were never provoked either to meet 
their tyrants in the field, or indignantly to with-, 
draw themselves into some remote and seques* 
tered corner of the globe/ The protestauts of 
France, of Germany, and of Britain, who as- 
serted with such intrepid courage their civil and 
religious freedom, have been insulted by the in- 
vidious comparison between the conduct of the 
primitive and of the reformed christians.* Per- 
haps, instead of censure, some applause may 
be due to the superior sense and spirit of our 

• Tcrtnllian. Apolog. c. 82, $4, S5, S6. Tamen nonqnam AHiinitni, 
nee Nigriani vel Cassiani inveniri potuerant chrbtiani. Ad Scaputem, 
c. 2. If this assertion be itrictly trac, it excludei the christians of 
that aire from all civil and military employments, which would have 
compelled them to take an active part in the service of their respec- 
tive governors. See Moyle*s Works, vol. ii, p. 349. 

* See the artful Bosstwt (Hist, des Variations des EffK^es Pr»tes- 
fames, torn, iii, p. 210-268), and the malirions Bayle (tom. ii, p. 620)l 
I wxm Bayle, for he was certaiuly the author of the Avii aux Refngiet^ 
coBMilt the Dictionnaire Critique de Chauff?S>i6, tom. i, part ii, p. 14^ 
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ancestors, who had convinced themselves that chap. 
religion cannot abolish the unalienable rights ,,,?,^:,^^ 
of human nature.'' Perhaps the patience of the 
primitive church may be ascribed to its weak- 
nessy as well as to its virtue. A sect of unwar- 
like plebeians, without leaders, without arms, 
i;iritbout [fortifications, must have encountered 
inevitable destruction in a rash and fruitless 
resistance to the master of the Roman legions. 
But the christians, when they deprecated the 
wrath of Diocletian, or solicited the favour of 
Constantine, conld allege, with truth and con- 
fidence, that they held the principle of passive 
obcKlience, and that, in the space of three cen- 
turies, their conduct had always been conform* 
able to their principles. They might add, that 
the throne of the emperors would be established 
on a fixed and permanent basis, if all their sub- 
jects, embracing the christian doctrine, should 
learn to suffer and to obey. 

In the general order of Providence, princes Divine 
and tyrants are considered as the ministers of JSJJJJt^ 
heaven, appointed to rule or to chastise the na- ^»°*' 
tions of the earth. But sacred history affords 
many illustrious examples of the more imme- 
diate interposition of the deity in the govern- 
ment of his chosen people. The sceptre and 
the sword were committed to the hands of 
Moses, of Joshua, of Gideon, of David, of the 
Maccabees ; the virtues of those heroes were 

* Bii(Aianan is the earliest, or at least the most celebrated, o/th« re- 
formers, who has justified the theory of resistanre. See his Dialo^^e, 
d« Jure Regni apud Scotos, torn, ii, p. 28 30^ edit. fol. Ruddiman. 
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CHAP, the motive or the eflFectof the divine favour, the 
^..^^l..s success of their arms was destined to achieve 
the deliverance or the triumph of the church. 
If the judges of Israel were occasional and tem- 
porary magistrates, the kings of Judah derived 
from the royal unction of their great ancestor an 
hereditary and indefeasible right, which could 
not be forfeited by their own vices, nor recalled 
by the caprice of their subjects. The same ex- 
traordinary providence, which was no longer 
confined to the Jewish people, might elect Con- 
stantine and his family as the protectors of the 
christian world ; and the devout Lactantius an- 
nounces, in a prophetic tone, the future glories 
of his long and universal reign.* Galerius and 
Maximin, Maxentius and Licinius, were the 
rivals who shared with the favourite of heaven 
the provinces of the empire. The tragic deaths 
of Galerius and Maximin soon gratified the re- 
sentment, and fulfilled the sanguine expecta- 
tions, of the christians. The success of Con- 
stantine against Maxentius and Licinius remov- 
ed the two formidable competitors who still 
opposed the triumph of the second David, and 
his cause might seem to claim the peculiar in- 
terposition of Providence. The character of 
the Roman tyrant disgraced the purple and 
human nature; and though the christians might 
enjoy his precarious favour, they were exposed, 
with the rest of his subjects, to the effects of 
his wanton and capricious cruelty. The con- 

' Lactant. Diviii, Inititut. 1. 1. Eosebias, in the coarse of his hi^ 
tory, his life, and his oration, repeatedly incolcatei the divine right of 
Comtantine to the empire. 
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duct of LiciiHus 6<m>d betraiyed the reluctance ghap. 
^witli which he had consented to the wise and ,,,.^^.**, 
humane regulations of the edict of Milan. The 
convocation of provincial synods was prohibit- 
ed in his dominions ; his christian officers were 
ignominiously dismissed ; and if he avoided the 
guilty or rather danger, of a general persecution, 
his partial oppressions were rendered still more 
odious, by the violation of a solemn and volun- 
tary engagement/ While the East, according 
to the lively expression of Eusebius, was in- 
volved in the shades of infernal darkness, the 
auspicious rays of celestial light warmed and 
illuminated the provinces of the West. The 
piety of Constantine was admitted as an unex- 
ceptionable proof of the justice of his arms; 
and his use df victory confirmed the opinion of 
the christians, that their hero was inspired, and 
conducted, by the Lord of Hosts. The con- 
quest of Italy produced a general edict of tole- 
ration ; and as soon as the defeat of Licinius^ 
had invested Constantine with the sole domi- 
nion of the Roman world, he immediately, by a. ». lu. 
circular letters, exhorted all his sul^jects to 
imitate, without delay, the example of their 
sovereign, and to embrace the divine truth of 
Christianity." 

The assurance that the elevation of Constan- ^?*'*J^, - 
tine was intimately connected with the designs thechns. 
01 Providence, instilled into the minds of the *'*" ^"*^* 

y Onr imperfect knowledge of the persecntion of Licinlas it derived 
from Ensebins (HisU Eccles. L x, c. 8. Vit. Constantin. 1. i, c. 49-56; 
1. ii, c. 1, 3). Anrclins Victor meotiont hit crnelty in gvneral termib 

* Enseb. in Vit. ContUnt. I. ii, e. 24-42, 48-60« 
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CHAP, christians two opinions, which, by very aifferenf 
, means, assisted the accomplishment of the pro- 
phecy. Their warm and active loyalty exhaust- 
ed in his favour every resource of humaD indus- 
try; and they confidently expected that their 
strenuous efforts would be seconded by some 
divine and miraculous aid. The enemies of 
Constantine have imputed to interested motives 
the alliance which he insensibly contracted with 
the catholic church, and which apparently con- 
tributes to the success of his ambition. In the 
beginning of the fourth century, the christiaQs 
still bore a very inadequate proportion to the 
inhabitants of the empire ; but among a dege- 
nerate people, who viewed the change of mas- 
ters with the indifference of slaves, the spirit 
and union of a religious party might assist the 
popular leader, to whose service, from a prin- 
ciple of conscience, they had devoted their lives 
and fortunes.* The example of his father had 
instructed Constantine to esteem and to reward 
the merit of the christians; and in the distribu- 
tion of public offices, he had the advantage of 
strengthening his government, by the choice of 
ministers or generals, in whose fidelity he could 
repose a just and unreserved confidence, by the 
influence of these dignified missionaries, the 
proselytes of the new faith must have multiplied 

• la the beginning of the last centnry, the papists of England were 
only a thirtieth, and the protestanta of Prance only nfiftenUhy part of 
the refppctive nations, to whom their spirit and power were a constant 
object of apprehension. See the relations which Bentivoglio (who wai 
then nuncio at Brussels, and afterwards cardinal) transmitted to tbt 
court of Rome (Relazione, torn, ii, p. 211.241). Bentivoglio was cf 
riousy well informed, but somewhat partial. 
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the court and army ; the barbarians of Ger- chap. 
any, who filled the ranks of the legions, were ,^*^* 
St careless temper, which acquiesced without 
sistance in the religion of their commander ; 
id Tirhcn they passed the Alps, it may fairly 
i presumed, - that a great number of the sol-, 
ers liad already consecrated their swords to 
e service of Christ and of Constaptine.^ The 
ibits of mankind, and the interest of religion, 
adually abated the horror of war and blood- 
ied, iTvhich had so long prevailed among the 
iristians ; and in the councils which were as- 
tmbled under the gracious protection of Con- 
antiiiie, the authority of the bishops was sea- 
mably employed to ratify the obligation of the 
lilitary oath, and to inflict the penalty of ex- 
Dminiinication on those soldiers who threw 
way their arms during the peace of the church/ 
V^hile Constantine, in his own dominions, in- 
reased the number and zeal of his faithful ad- 
ereuts^ he could depend on the support of a 
owerful faction in those provinces, which were 
till possessed or usurped by his rivals. A se- 
ret disaffection was diffused among the chris- 
lan subjects of Maxenfius and Licinius ; and 
he resentment which the latter did not attempt 
conceal, served only to engage them still 
aore deeply in -the interest of his competitor. 

^ Thti careless temper of the Germans appears almost uniformly in 
le history of the conversion of each of the tribei. The legions of Con* 
Umtine were recruited with Germans (Zosimns, I. ii, p. 86) ; and the 
cart even of his father bad been filled with christians. See the first 
look of the life of Constantine, by Eusebius. 
* De his qui arma projiciunt in pace, placuit eos abstinere a eommu- 
done. Concil. Arelat. Canon iii. The best critici apply these word* 
p t^ WQce qf tlu ikurch! 
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CHAP. The regular correspondence which coimectal 
^^^; the bishops of the most distant provinces, ea 

^ abled them freely to communicate their wishes 

and their designs, and to transmit without dan- 
ger any useful intelligence, or any pious con- 
tributions, which might pronaote the service of 
Constantine, who publicly declared that k 
had taken up arms for the deliverance of the 

church/ 
Expecu. The enthusiasm which inspired the troops, 
LcHcrola and perhaps the emperor himself, had sharpen- 
mimcie. ^j ^^^^ swords wliilc it satisfied their con- 
science. They marched to battle with the full 
assurance, that the same god, t?ho had former- 
ly opened a passage to the Israelites through 
the waters of Jordan, and had thrown down 
the walls of Jericho at the sound of the trum- 
pets of Joshua, would display bis visible ma- 
jesty and power in the victory of Constantine. 
The evidence of ecclesiastical history is pre- 
pared to affirm, that their expectations were 
justified by the conspicuous miracle to which 
the conversion of the first christian emperor has 
been almost unanimously ascribed. The real 
or imaginary cause of so important an event 
deserves and demands the attention of posteri- 
ty ; and I shall endeavour to form a just esti- 
mate of the famous vision of Constantine, by a 

* Euaebius always considers the second civil war against Licinim » 
a sort of religious crusade. At the invitation of the tyrant, some chi* 
tian officers had resiimed their ztm£%i or, in other words, had returned 
to the military service. Their conduct was afterwards ceninred V 
the 12th canon of the council of Nice; if this particular applifiti* 
may be rcct^ived, instead of the loose and general sense of tlw Gk* 
loteipreteri, Balsaraon, Zoiiaras, and Alexis Aristenus. Sec Beveritl|«i 
Pandect. Ecclcs. Grasc. torn, i, p. 72 i torn, ii, p. T8. Annotatioa. 
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distinct consideration of the standard^ the dream, chap. 
and the celesticd sign; by separating the histo- ,.^^l^., 
rical, the natural, and the marvellous parts of 
this extraordinary story, which, in the composi- 
tion of a specious argument, have been artfully 
confounded in one splendid and brittle mass. 

1. An instrument of the tortures which were Th« ^^^^ 
inflicted only on slaves and strangers, became i?MdaHof 
an object of horroi* in the eyes of a Roman ci- ^* ®'**** 
tizen ; and the ideas of guilt, of pain, and of 
ignominy, were closely united with the idea of 
the cross.* The piety, rather than the humar 
nity, of Constantine, soon abolished in his do- 
minions the punishment which the Saviour of 
mankind had condescended to suffer ;' but the 
emperor had already learned to despise the pre- 
judices of his education, and of his people, be- 
fore he could erect in the midst of Rome his 
own statue, bearing a cross in its right hand ; 
with an inscription which referred the victory 
of his arms, and the deliverance of Rome, to 
the virtue of that salutary sign, the true symbol 



* Nomen ipsum cnteia absit non modo a corpore civiani Romano- 
ram, sed etiam a eogitatione, ocalii, anribns. Cicero pro Raberio, c. 5. 
The christian \?riters Justin, Minufias Felix, Tertullian, Jerom, and 
Maximus of Turin, have investigated with tolerable success tlie figure 
or likeness of a cross in almost every object of nature or art; in the in- 
tersection of the meridian and equator, the human face, a bird flying, 
a man swimming, a mast and yard, a plough, a itdiidwrd, Sec, Stc, Ue. 
See Lipsius de Cmce, 1. i, c* 9. 

' See Anrelins Victor, who considers this law as one of the examples 
of Constantine*s piety. An edict so honourable to Christianity deserv 
ed a place in the Theodosian Code, instead of the indirect mention oi 
it, which seems to result from the comparison of the fifth and eighteeuUi 
titles of the ninth book. 
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CHAP, of force and courage* The same symbol sane 
'"'• tified the arms of the soldiers of Constantinc; 
" the cross glittered on their helmets, was en- 

graved on their shields, was interwoven into 
their banners; and the consecrated emblems 
which adorned the person of the emperor him- 
self were distinguished only by richer materials 
and more exquisite workmanship.' But the 
principal standard which displayed the triumph 
of the cross was styled the Labarvm^^ an ob- 
scure, though celebrated name, which has been 
vainly derived from almost all the languages of 
the worid. It is described" as a long pike in- 
tersected by a transversal beam. The silken 
veil which hung down from the beam, was cu- 

4 

< Eoflebiiife, in Vit Consiantin. L i, <v 4P. This lUtne, or at leait 
the cross and inscription, may be ascribed with more probability to the 
second, or even the third, visit of Constantine to Rome. Immediately 
after the defeat of Maxentius, the minds of the senate and people wore 
scarcely ripe for this public monument. 

■^ Agnoicas regina libens mea signa neeessa est ; 

In quibus effigies erucit aut gemmata refulget 

Ant longis solido ex auro praefertnr in hastls. 

Hoc signo invictos, tranimissis Alpibus Uitor 

Servitinm soWit miserabile Constantinus 

Christus jmrpureum gemmanti teztus in auro 
Signabat Laftonim, clypeornm insignia Christus 
Scripserat ; ardebat snmmis crux addita cristis. 

Prudbnt. in Symmachnm, 1. ii, 464-486. 
' The derivation and meaning of the word Labananf or Labtnm, 
which is employed b]|. Gregory Masianzen, Ambrose, Pnnlentias, &<. 
still remain totally unknown, in spite of the efforts of the critics, wh* 
have ineffectually tortured the Latin, Greek, Spanish, Celtic, Teatonic, 
Iliyric, Armenian, Sec* in search of an etymology. See Ducangc, is 
Gloss. Med. et infim. Latinitat. sub voce Ldbarumy and Godefroy, sil 
Cod. Theodos. torn, ii, p. 143. 

^ Euseb. in Vit. Coustantin. 1. i, c. SO, 31. Baronins (AanaU Ecclci. 
A D. 312, No. 26) has engraved a representation of the Labaraou 
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riously inwrought with the images of the reign- chap. 
ing monarch and his children. The summit of ,;,^,,j,,^ 
the pike supported a crown of gold which in- 
closed the mysterious monogram, at once ex- 
pressive of the figure of the cross, arid the ini- 
tial letters of the ifiame of Christ.* The safetjr 
of the labarum was entrusted to fifty guards, of 
approved valour and fidelity; their station was 
marked by honours and emoluments; and some 
i[ortunate accidents soon introduced an opinion, « 
that as long as the g9ards of the labarum were 
engaged in the execution of their office, they 
were secure and invulnerable amidst the darts 
of the enemy. In the second civil war Licinius 
Jblt and dreaded the power of this consecrated 
banner, the sight of which, in the distress of 
battle, animated the soldiers of Constantine 
with an invincible enthusiasm, and scattered 
terror and dismay through the ranks of the ad- 
verse legions." The christian emperors, who 
respected the example of Constantine, display- 
ed in all their military expeditions the standard 
of the cross; but when the degenerate succes- 
sors of Theodosius had ceased to appear in per- 

* Traniverii X Ydtrk, sumrno capite circiimflexo, Christum in sctitii 
notat. CaeciliQs dc m. p. c. 44. Caper (ad M. p. in edit. Lactam, 
torn, ii, p. 500) and Baronias (a. d. 312, No. 25) have engraved from 

ancient Uionnments teveral specimens fas thus Ji <>' Y ) ^^ ***<^'^ 

monograms, which became extremely fashloEahie in the christian 

world. 
" Euseb. in Vit. Constantin. I. ii, c. 7, 8, 9. He introduces the laba* 
. rnm before the Italian expedition ; but his narrttive seems to indicaii 

that it was never shewn at the head of an army, till Constantine, above 
. ten years afterwards,. declared himself the enemy of Licinius, and tht 

deliverer of tjie church. 

VOL. III. S 
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CHAP, son at the head of their armies, the labaram 
fJ^^.^ was deposited a$ a venerable but useless relic 
'" in the palace of Constantinople.' Its honours 
arc still preserved on the medals of the Flavian 
family. Their grateful devotion has placed the 
monogram of Christ in the midst of the ensigns 
of Rome. The solemn epithets of, safety of the 
republic, glory of the army, restoration of pub- 
lic happiness, are equally applied to the reli- 
gious and military trophies ; and there is still 
extant a medal of the emperor Constantius, 
where the standard of the labarum is accom- 
panied with these memorable words, Sy this 
sign thou shalt conquer!" 
The dream II. In all occasions of danger or distress, it 
ul?une, was the practice of the primitive christians to 
fortify their minds and bodies by the sign of 
the cross, which they used, in all their ecclesi- 
astical rites, in all the daily occurrences of life, 
as an infallible preservative against every spe- 
cies of spiritual or temporal evil.^ The autho- 
rity of the church might alone have had suffi- 
cient weight to justify the devotion of Constan- 

■ See Cod. Theod. 1. vi, tit. xxv. Sozomen, 1. i, c. 2. Theopban. 
Chronograph, p. 11. Theophanes lived toward* the end of the eighth 
century, alitiost five hundred years after Constantine. The modem 
Greeks were not inclined to display in \\\t field the standard of the 
empire and of Christianity ; and though they depended on every soper- 
stitibus hope of d^ence, the promise of victory would have appeared too 
bold a fiction. 

* The Abb^ da Voisin, p. 103, &c. alleges several of these medals, 
and quotes a particular dissertation of a Jesuit, the Pere de GrainvUle, 
on this subject. 

' ' Tertullian, de Corona, c. 3. Athanasius, tdm. i, p. 101. The 
learned Jesuit Petavius (Dogmata Theolog. 1. xv,,c. 9, 10) has collect- 
ed many similar passages on the virtues of the cross, which in the last 
age embarrassed our protestant disputants. 
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tine, who, in the same prudent and ^adual chap. 
progress, acknowledged the truth, and assum- r<,^^^'^,. 
ed t!ie symbol, of Christianity. But the testi- 
mony of a contemporary writer, who in a' for- 
mal treatise has avenged the cause of religion, 
bestows on the piety of the emperor a more 
awful and sublime character. He affirms, with 
the most perfect confidence, that in the night 
i¥hich preceded the last battle against Maxen- 
tius, Constantine was admonished iu' a dream 
to inscribe the shields of his soldiers with the 
celtsiial sign of God^ the sacred monogram of 
the name of Christ ; that he executed the com- 
mands of heaven, and that his valour and obe- 
dience were rewarded by the decisive victory 
of the Milvian bridge. Some considerations 
might perhaps incline a sceptical mind to^us- 
plQct the judgment or the veracity of the rheto- 
rician^ whose pen*, either from zeal or interest, 
was devoted to the cause of the prevailing fac- 
tion.'' He appears to have published his deaths 
^f the persecutors at Nicomedia about three 
years after the Roman victory; but the interval 
of a thousand miles, and a thousand days, will 

« Cscilius, de m. p. o. 44. It is cf rtain, that this historical declt- 
mation was composed and published, while Licinias, sovereign of the 
Bast, still preserved the friendship of Constantine, and of the chris- 
tians. Every reader of taste must perceive, that the style is of a ve»y ^ 
different and inferior character to that of I^ctantins ; and ssch indeed 
is the judgment of Le Clerc and Lardner (Bibliotheqae Ancienne et 
Modtrpe, tOBi« iii, . p, 438. .Credibility of the Gospel, &c. part ii, 
▼ol, ▼ii, p. 94)* Three arguments from the title of the book, and from 
ik< names of Donatus and Csecilins, are produced by the advocates' for 
I^ictaatius (8«e the P. Lestocq, tom. ii, p« 46-60). Each of th^se 
proofs is singly weak and defective, but their concurrence has great 
weight I have often fluctuated, and shall tamtly follow tiie Colbont 
MS. in calliDg the author (whoever he was) Caecilius. 
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CHAP, allow an ample latitude for the invention of de- 
^.^1... clairaers, the credulity of party, and the tacit 
' approbation of the emperor himself, who might 
listen without indignation to a marvellous tale, 
which exalted bis fame, and promoted his de- 
signs. In favour of Licitiius, who still dissem- 
bled his animosity to the christians, the same 
author has provided a similar vision, of a form 
of prayer, which was communicated by an an- 
gel, and repeated by the whole army before 
they engaged the legions of the^tyrant MsLximin. 
The frequent repetition of miracles serves to 
provoke, where it does not subdue, the reason 
of mankind ;' but if the dream of Constantiue 
is separately considered, it may be naturally 
explained either by the policy or the enthu- 
siasm of the emperor. Whilst his anxiety for 
the approaching day, which must decide the 
fate of the empire, was suspended by a short 
and interrupted slumber, the venerable fqrm of 
Christ, and the well-known symbol of his reli- 
gioi^, might forcibly offer themselves to the ac- 
tive fancy of a prince who reverenced the name, 
and had perhaps secretly implored the power, 
of the God of the Christians. As readily might 
a consunnnate statesman indulge himself in the 
use of one of those military stratagems, one of 
those pious frauds, which Philip and Sertorlus 

' ' Cttciiiof, de M. p. c. 46. . There seems to be some reason in the 
observation of M. de yoliaire (Oenrres^ torn, xir, p. S07)y who ascribes 
to the saeceHS of ConstantL^ie the superior fame of his labarom above 
the angel of Licinins. Yet even this angel is favourably cnterti^Md 
. by Pagi, Tillemont, Fleury, Sec. who are fond of increasing their stock 
•fairacies. 
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had employed with such art and effect.* The chap. 
preternatural origin of dreams was universally ^^i^,,, 
admitted by the nations of antiquity, and a 
considerable part of the Gallic army waa al- 
ready prepared to place their confidence in the 
salutary sign of the christian religion. The se- 
cret vision of Constantino could be disproved 
only by the event ; and the intrepid hero who 
had passed the Alps and the Appenine, might 
view with careless despair th^ consequences of 
a defeat under the walls of Rome. - The senate 
and people, exulting in their own deliverance 
from an odious tyrant, acknowledged that the 
victory of Constantino surpassed, the powers of 
?nan, without daring to insinuate that it had 
,een obtained by the protection of the gods. 
The triumphal arch, which was erected about 
three years after the event, proclaims, in ambi- 
guous language, that, by the greatness of his 
own mind, and by an instinct or impulse of the 
divinity, he had saved and avenged the Roman 
republic.^ The pagan orator, who had seized 
an earlier opportunity of celebrating the virtues 
of the conqueror, supposes that he alone enjoy- 

* Betides these well-known examples, ToUins (Preface to Boileau^i 
translation of Longinns) has discovered 'a Tision of Antigonns, who 
assured his troops that he had seen a.pentagon (the symbol of safety) 
with these words, *' In this, conquer.? Bat Tollins has most inexcus- 
ably omitted to ^rodaee his authority ; and his own character, literary 
as well as moral, is not free from reproach. (See Chaaffepi^ Diction- 
naire Critique, torn, iv, ^, 460). Without insisting on the sihsnce ot 
Diodoms, Plutarch, Justin, &c. it may be observed that Polyaenui % 
who in a separate chapter (1. It, c. 6) has collected nineteen military 
stratagems of Antigonos, is totally igttorant of this remarkable visioa, 

* lastinctu Divinitatis, mentis magqitudine. The Inscription on the' 
triumphal arch of Constantiue, which has been copied by Barbnius^ 
Gruter* &c. may stiU.be perused by even cnrioni traveller. 
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CHAP, ed a secret and intimate commerce witn the 
.J^^... supreme being, who delegated the care of mor- 
tals to his subordinate deities; and thus as- 
signs a very plausible reason why the subjects 
of Constantine should not presume to embrace 
the new reltgtoU of their sovereign." 
Aj>pe«r- III. The philosopher, who with calm suspi- 
muin* cion examines the dreams and omens, the mi- 
thtBkj. y^cles and prodigies, ot profane or even of 
ecclesiastical history, will probably conclude, 
that if the eyes of the spectators have some- 
times been deceived by fraud, the understand- 
ing of the readers has much more frequently 
been insulted by fiction. Every event, or ap- 
pearance, or accident, which seems to deviate 
from the ordinary course of nature, has beeo 
rashly ascribed to the immediate action of the 
deity ; and the astonished fancy of the multi- 
tude has sometimes given shape and colour, 
language and motion, to the fleeting but un- 
common goieteors of the air.' Nazarius and 
Eusebius are the two most celebrated orators, 
who, in studied panegyrics, have laboured to 
exalt the glory of Constantine. Nine years af- 
4. ©. Ml, ter the Roman victory, Nazarius^ describes an 

" Habeas profecto, aliqoid cum ilia mentft Divinft secretiim ; qii» 
dakgatAr nostr4 IHii Bluioribiia eara oni le tibi dignatar osteudere. 
PaBegyr4 Vet. ix, 2. • i 

* M. Frcrct (Memoirei de PAcademie dei luicriptions, torn, ir 
p. 411-427) explains, by physical caotes, many of tbe prodigies of an* 
tiquity ; and Fabricias, nvbo is abused by both parties, vainly tries to 
introduce the celestial cross of Constantine among the solar balos. Bi- 
bliothec. Gr«c. torn, vi, p. 8-29. 

y Na«aiijis inter Panegyi^. Vet. x, 14, 15. It is nnnecessary to name 
tbe moderns, whose andistingaishing and ravenous appetite has swat* 
lowed even the ('agan bait o£ Nasarius. 
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iarmy of divine warriors, wjio seemed to fall chap. 
from the sky : he marks their beauty, tlieir spi- ,^^[^^ 
rit, their gigantic forms, the stream of light 
ivhich beamed from their celestial armour, their 
patience in sujfTeriug themselves to be heard, as 
Tvell as seen, by mortals ; and their declaration 
that tliey were sent, that they flew, to the as- 
sistance of the great Constantine* For the truth 
of this prodigy, the pagan or?ttor appeals to the 
whole Gallic nation, in whose presence he was 
. then speaking ; and seems to hope that the an- 
cient apparitions' would now obtain credit from 
this recent and public event. 

The christian fable of Eusebius, which, in 
the space of twenty-six years, might arise from a."©, n^ 
the original dream, is cast in a much more cor- 
rect and elegant mould. In one of the marches 
of Constantine, he is reported to have seen with 
his own eyes the luniinous trophy of the cross, 
placed above the meridian sun, and inscribed 
with the followmg words: By thisy conquer. 
This amazing object in the sky astonished the 
whole army, as well as the emperor himself, 
who was yet undetermined in the choice of a 
religion : but his astonishment was converted 
into faith by the vision of the ensuing night. 
Christ appeared before his eyes ; and display 
ing the same celestial sign of the cross, he di 
rected Constantine to frame a similar standard, 
and to march, with an assurance of victory, 

* The apparitions of Castor and'Pollnxy particularly to annoaoce th# 
Macedonian victory, are attested by historians and pu|>Iic monuments 
See Cicero dc Natirra Deorum, ii, 2, iii, 5, 6. Floras, ii, 12. Valerios 
Maximus, 1. i, c.~8, No. 1. Yet the most recent of these miracles' i» 
emitted, and indirectly denied by Livy (Ixv, 1). 
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CHAP, against Maxentius and all his enemies/ The 
learned bishop of Caesarea appears to be sensi- 
ble, that the recent discovery of this marvellous 
anecdote would excite some surprise iand dis- 
trust among the most pious of his readers. 
Yet, instead of ascertaimng the precise circum- 
stances of time and place, which always serve 
to detect falsehood, or establish truth;* instead 
of collecting and recording the evidence of so 
many living witnesses, who must have been 
spectators of this stupendous miracle;* Euse- 
bius contents himself with alleging a very sin- 
gular testimony ; that of the deceased Constaa- 
tine, who, many years after the event, in the 
freedom of conversation, had related to him 
this extraordinary incident of his own life, an/ 
had attested the truth of it by a solemn oath 
The prudence. an4 gratitude of the learned pre- 
late forbade him to suspect the veracity of his 
victorious master: but he plainly intimates, 
that, in a fact of such a nature, he should have 
refused his --assent to any meaner' authority. 
This motive of credibility could not survive the 
power of the Flavian family ; and the celestial 
sign, which the ihfidels might afterwards de- 

* Euiebins, I. i, c. 28, 29, 20. The liknce of the tame Ensebnis, la 
hit EcclesiaHtical HUtory, is deeply felt by those advocates for the mU 
racle who are not absolutely callous. 

'^ The narrative of ConAantine seemi tp indicate, that Vt saw the 
cross in the sky before he passed the Alps against Maxentius. The 
scene has been fixed by provincial vaifity at Treves, Besan9on, &e. 
See Tillemont, def Empcrears, torn, iv, p. 573. 

* The pions Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. torn, vii, p. 1317) rejects with 
a sigh the useful acts of Artemins, a Veteran and a martyr, who isttcsti 
AS an eye-witness the vision of Constantioe. 
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^de/ was disregarded by the christians of the chap, 
age which immediately followed the conversion ,**..^*j^ 
of Constantine/ But the catholic church, both 
of the East and 6f the West, has adopted a 
prodigy, which favours, or seems to favour, the 
popular worship of the cross. The vision of 
Constantine maintained an honourable place in 
the legend of superstition, till the bold and sa>- 
gacious spirit of criticism presumed to depre- 
ciate the triumph, and to arraign the truth, of 
the first christian emperor/ 

The protestant and philosophic readers ofTh^.^oa- 
the present age will incline to believe, that, in cklnium?' 
the account of his own conversion, Constantine {j^tincfM. 
attested a wilful falsehood by a solemn and 
deliberate perjury. They may not hesitate to 
pronounce, that, in the choice of religion, his 
mind was determined only by a sense of inte- 
rest ; and that (according to. the expression of 

' Geiasiai Cyzic. iti Act. Concil. Nicen. 1. i, c. 4. 

* The advocates for the vision are unabl«> to prodnce a »ing1e testi- 
moDy from the fathers of the foorth and fifth centuries, who, in their 
YoJuminoofl ivritin((s, repeatedly celebrate the triumph of the church 
and of Constantine. As these venerable men had not any dislike to a ' 
miracle, we may suspect (and the suspicion is confirmed by the igno- 
rance of Jerom) that they were all unacquainted with the life of Con- 
stantine by £nsebiu8. Thi^ tract was recovered' by the diligence of 
those who translated or continued his Ecclesiastical History, and wha 
have represented in various colours the vision of the cross. 

' Godefroy was^ the first who, in the year 164S (Not. ad t^hilostor* 
ginm, 1. i, e. 6, p. 16), expressed any doubt of a miraele which had 
been supported with equal zeal by Cardinal Baronins, and the Cento- 
liators of Magdeburg. Since that timfe, many of the protestant critics 
have inclined towards doubt and disbelief. The objection* are urged 
with great force, by M. Chauffepi6 (Dictionnaire Critique, torn, iv, 
p. 6-11) ; and, in the year 1774, a doctor of Sorbonne, the Abb« da 
Toishi, published an apology, irhich deserves the praise of learbiiif 
and modera^on 
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CHAP, a profane poet*) he used the altars of the church 
^^' as a convenient footstool to the throne of the 
^ empire. A conclusion so harsh and so abso- 
lute is not, however, warranted by our know- 
ledge of human nature, of Constantine, or of 
Christianity. In an age of religious fervour, 
the most artful statesmen are observed to feel 
some part of the enthusiasm which they in- 
spire; and the most orthodox saints assume the 
dangerous privilege of defending the cause of 
truth by the arms of deceit and falsehood. 
Personal interest is often the standard of our 
belief, as well as of our practice; atid the same 
motives of temporal advantage which might in- 
fluence the public conduct and professions of 
Constantine, would insensibly dispose his mind 
to embrace a religion so propitious to his fame 
and fortmies. His vanity was gratified by the 
flattering assurance that he had been chosen 
by heaven to reign over the earth ; success had 
justified his divine title to the throne, and that 
title was founded on the truth of the christian 
, revelation. As i^eal virtue is sometimes excit- 

• Lors Constanlm dit ces propret paroles. 

J'ai renvexs^ le cuke des idoles : 

Snf les debris de Icurs temples famans 

An Dieji dii Ciel j'ai prodigne I'encens. 

Mais tons mes soins poor sa grandeur supreme 

N'eurent jamais d'antre obj^t qne raoi-m^me j 

Les saints ail tela n'ctoient a mes regards 

Qif iin tnarchepi^ da tr6ne de C^sars. 

L^ambitlon, la fiireur, les deliccs 

Etoient mes Dienx, avoient mes sacrifices. 

12q\' des Chretiens, ieurs intrigues, leur sang 

Ont ciment^ ma furtune et mon rang. 
The poem which contains these lines may be read witb pleasure^ bat 
cannot be named with decency. 
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^d by undeserved applau9e, the specious piety chap. 
of Constantine, if at first it was only specious, ,,j?^' 
might gradually, by the influence of praise, of 
habit, and of examj^e, be matured into serious 
faith and fervent devotion. The bishoj>s and 
teachers of the new sect, whose dress and man- 
ners had not qualified tibem for the residence of 
a court, were admitted to the imperial table; 
they accompanied the monarch in his expedi- 
lions ; and the ascendant which one of them, 
an ^Egyptian or a Spaniard,^ acquired over his 
mind, was imputed by the pagans to the effect 
of magic.^ Lactantius, who has adorned the 
precepts of the gospel with the eloquence of 
Cicero;^ and £usebius, who has consecrated 
the learning and philosophy of the Greeks to 
tl^e service of religion,^ were both received into 
the friendship and familiarity of their sovereign* 
and those able masters of controversy could 
patiently watch the soft and yielding moments 
of persuasion, and dexterously apply the argu- 
ments which were the best adapted to his cha- 
racter and understanding. Whatever advan-^ 

k Thii faTonrite was probably the grt»t Osiof, bishop of Cordova, 
who preferred the pastoral care of the whole charch to the gOTemment 
of a particalar dioaase* His character is mafnificcntly, though con* 
cisely^ expressed by Athaaasios (torn, i, p. 703). See Tillemont, Menu 
£ccles. torn. Tii, p. 624-561. Osius was accused, perhapsunjnstly, ot 
retiring from court with a ▼cry ample fortune. 
* See Ensebias (in Vit. Constant, passim), and Zosimns, 1. ii, p. 104." 
*• The Christianity of Lactantios was of a moral, rather than of a 
mysterious cast. ** Erat paene rudis (says the orthodox bull) discipli^ 
" n» Christiana, ct in rhetoric^ melius quam in theologi& ▼ersatus.'* 
Defensio Fidei Ntceoas, sect, ii, c. 14. 

Fabricins, with his nsnal diligence, has collected a list of between 
three and. four hundred antliors quoted in the Evangelical Preparations 
ot Enstbius. See BibliotUec. Graec. 1. v, c. 4 ; torn, vi, p. 37-56. 
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CHAP, tages might be derived from the acqaisitioii of 
..J^l..s an imperial proselyte, he was distinguished by 
the splendour of his purple, rather than by the 
superiority of wisdom or virtue, from the manj 
thousands of his subjects who had einbraced 
. the doctrines of Christianity, Nor can it be 
deemed incredible, that the mind of an unlet- 
tered soldier should haVe yielded to the weight 
of evidence, which, in a more enlightened age, 
has satisfied or subdued the reason of a Gro- 
tius, a Pascal, or a Locke. In the midst of the 
incessant labours of his great office, this soldier 
employed, or iaflTected to employ, the hours of 
the night in the diligent Study of the scriptures^ 
and thie composition of theological discourses ; 
which he afterwards pronbunced in the pre* 
sence of a numerous and applauding audience. 
In a very long discourse, which is still extant, 
the royal preacher expatiates on. the various 
proofs of religion; but he dwells with peculiar 
complacency on the Sybilline verses," and the 
The fdorth fourth ecIogue of Virgil." Forty years before 
v/SSl* ^ the birth of Christ, the Mantuan bard, as if in- 
spired by the celestial muse of Isaiah, had cele- 
brated, with all the pomp of oriental metaphor, 
the return of the virgin, the fall of the serpent, 
the approaching birth of a godlike child, the off 

spring of the great Jupiter, who should expiate 

» 

* See CoDstamtin. Drat, ad Sanctos, e. 19, 20. He chiefly depends 
on a mysterrous acrostic, composed in the sixth age after the deluge 
by the Erythnean Sybil, and translated by Cicero into I^tm. The 
initial letters of the thirty-fonr Greek verses form this prophetic sen- 
tence : JefMs CArif^ Son of God, Saciour qfthe fVorUL 

" lu hit paraphrase of Virgil, the emperor has frequently assisted 
and improved the literal ^ense of the loLlin text. See Blonde! dcs Sy« 
biiles, 1. 1, c. 14, 15, IC. 
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the guilt of human kind, and govern the peace- chap. 
ful universe with the virtues of his father ; the ,,..^^... 
rise and appearance of an heavenly race, a pri- 
mitive nation throughout the virorld; and the 
gradual restoration of the innocence and feli<iity 
of the golden age. The poet was perhaps un- 
conscious of the secret sense and object of these 
sublime predictions, which have been so un- 
worthily applied to the infant son of a consul, 
or a triumvir:* but if a more splendid, and 
indeed specious, interpretation of the fourth 
eclogue, contributed to the conversion of the 
first christian emperor, Virgil may deserve to 
be ranked among the most successful mission- 
aries of the gospel.** 

The awful mysteries of the christian faith and oerotioa 
worship were concealed from the eyes of stran- fegw^'S-'** 
gers, and even of catechumens, with an affected ^**^ 
secrecy, which served to excite their wonder 
and -curiosity.** But the severe rules of disci- 
pline which the prudence of the bishops had in- 
stituted, were relaxed by the same prudence in 
favour of an imperial proselyte, whom it was so 

^ The different claims of an elder and younger ton of PoUio, of Ja- 
lia, of Drii&as,~of Marcellns, are found to be incompatible with chrono- 
logy, history, and the good sense of Virgil. 

' See Lpwth de Sacra Pocsi Hebraeorum Praelect. xxi, p. 389, 29S. 
In the examination of the fourth eclogue, the respectable bbhop of 
London has displayed learning, taste, ingennity, and a temperate en- 
thusiasm, which exalts his fancy without degrading his judgment. 

^ The distinction between the public and the secret parts of divine 
service, the w^sta cateehumenorum and the misBaJidelium, and the mys- 
terious veil which piety or policy had cast over the latter, are very jn 
diciously explained' by Thiers, Exposition du Saint Sacrement, L i, 
c. 8-12, p. S9-9I r bnt as, on this subject, the papists may reasonably 
be suspected, a protestant reader will depend with more confidence on 
the learned Bingham. Antiquities, 1. Xj c. 1. 
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CHAP, important to allure, by every gentle condescea 
^^ ., sion, into the pale of the church ; and Constah 
tine was permitted, at least by a tacit dispell 
sation, to enjoy »io5f of the privileges, before k 
had contracted any of the obligations, of a c&nV 
tian. Instead of retiring from the congr^ation. 
when the voice of the deacon dismissed the pro- 
fane multitude, he prayed with the faithfdl, dis- 
puted with the bishops, preached on the most 
sublime and intricate subjects of theology, ce- 
lebrated with sacred rites the vigil of Easter, 
and publicly declared himself, not on\y a par- 
taker, but, in some measure, a priest and hiero- 
phant of the christian mysteries/ The pride 
of Constantine might assume, and his service* 
had deserved, some extraordinary distinction ^ 
an ill-timed rigour might have blasted the ud- 
ripened fruits of his conversion; and if the doors 
of the church had been strictly closed against a 
prince who had deserted the altars of the gods, 
the master of the empire would have been left 
destitute of any form of religious worship. In 
his last visit to Rome, he piously disclaimed 
and insulted the superstition of his ancestors, 
by refusing to lead the military procession of 
the equestrian order, and to offer the public 
vows to the iTupiter of the Capitoline hill/ 
Many years before his baptism and death, Con- 
stantine had proclaimed to the world, that nei- 
ther his person nor his image should ever more 

' See Ensebias in Vit. Const. 1. iv, c. 15-32, and the whole tenor ^ 
Conitaiitine's sermon. The faith and devotioil of the emper«r \» 
famished Baronias with a specious drg^umeot in favour oi his csHj 
baptism. 

• iiosimus, 1. II, p. 105« ^ 
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be seen within the walls of an idolatrous tern- chap 
pie; while he distributed through the provinces , 
a variety of medals and pictures, , which repre- 
sented the Emperor in an humble and siuppliant 
posture of christian devotion/ 

The pride of Constantine, who refused the Delay of 
privileges of a catechumen, cannot easily be Jl^^J^Jiy," 
explained or excused; but the delay of his bap- **J,*^ »p- 
tism may be justified by the maxims and the death. 
practice of ecclesiastical antiquity. The sacra- 
ment ofbaptism' was regularly administered by 
the bishop himself, with his assistant clergy, in 
the cathedral church of the diocese, during the 
fifty days between the solemn festivals of easter 
and pentecost ; and this holy term admitted a 
numerous band of infants and adult persons 
into the bosom, of the church. The discretion • 
of parents often suspended the baptism of their 
children till they could understand the obliga- 
tions which they contracted ; the severity of 
ancient bishops exacted from the new converts 
a noviciate of two or three years ; and the ca- 
techumens themselves, from diflferent motivejs 
of a temporal or a spiritual nature, were sel- 
dom impatient to assume the character of per- 
fect and initiated christians. The sacrament 

of baptism was supposed to contain a full and 

,1 

^ Eosebias in Vit.' Constant. 1. iv, c. 15, 16. 

' The theory and practice of antiqnity ivith regard to the sacmnufnt 
of baptism, have been copiously explained by Dom. Chardon, Hist, des 
Saeremens, torn, i, p.'S-405 ; Dom. Martenne, de Ritibus Ecclesi» An- / 
tiquift, tom. i ; and by Bingham, in the tenth and eleventh books of his 
Christian Antiquities. One circumstance may be observed, in ivhich 
the modem churches have materially departed from the ancient custom. 
The sacrament of baptism (even when it was administered to inputs) 
W(u Immfdiately followed bj coofinnatioe and the. holy commuiion. 
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CHAP, absolute expiation of sin ; and the soul was in- 
^^- stantly restored to its original purity, and enti- 

.^......- tied to the promise of eternal salvation. Anooog 

the proselytes of Christianity, there were many 
who judged it imprudent to precipitate a salu- 
tary rite, which could not be repeated ; to throw 
away ah inestimable privilege, which could ne- 
' ver be recovered. By the delay of their bap- 
tism, they could venture freely to indulge their 
passions in the enjoyments of this world, while 
they still retained in their own hands the means 
of a sure and easy absolution/ The sublime 
theory of the gospel had made a much fainter 
impression on the heart than on the understand- 
ing of Constantine himself. He pursued tk 
great object of his ambition through the dark 
and bloody paths of war and policy ; and, af- 
ter the victory, he abandoned himself, without 
moderation^ to the abuse of his fortune. In- 
stead of asserting his just superiority above the 
imperfect heroism and prophane philosophy of 
Trajan and the Antoniues, the mature age of 
Constantine forfeited the reputation which he 

y The fathers, who censured this criminal delay, conld not deny the 
certain arid vititorioiis efficacy even of a death-bed baptism. The inge- 
nious rhetoric of Chrysostom coold find only three argnments against 
these prudent christians. 1, That We should lore and pnrsue virtue 
for her own sake, and not merely for the reward. 2,, That we may be 
surprised by death without an opportunity of baptism. 8, That aW 
tbougli we shall be placed in heaven, we shall only twinkle like little 
stars, \vh( u compared to the suns of righteousness who have run tbrir 
appointed course with labour, with success, and with glory. Chrysoi- 
torn in Epist. ad Hebrajos, Homil. xiii, apud Chardon. Hist, des Sa- 
cremens, torn, i, p. 49. 1 believe that this delay of baptism, thoiiffh 
attended wii^h the most pernicious consequences, was never condemned 
by any general or provincial council, or by any public act or declara- 
tion of the clinrch. The zeal X)f the bibhopi was easily kindled «n 
aiuch slighter occasions. 
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had acquired in his youth. As he gradually chap. 

advanced in the knowledge of truth, he pro- ,*^^^ 

portionably declined in the practice of virtue; 
and the same year of his reign in which he con-' 
vened the council of Nice, was polluted by the 
execution, or rather murder, of his eldest son. 
This date is alone sufficient to refute the igno- 
rant and malicious suggestions of Zosimus," 
who affirms, thai after the death of Crispus, the 
remorse of his father accepted from the minis- 
ters of Christianity the expiation which he had 
vainly solicited from the, pagan pontiffs. ; At 
the time of the death of Crispus, the emperor 
could no longer hesitate in the choice of a reli- 
gion ; he could no longer be ignorant that the 
church was possessed of an infallible remedy, 
though he chose^to defer the application of it, 
till the approach of death had removed the 
temptation and danger of a relapse. The bi- 
shops, whom he summoned in his last illness to 
the palace of Nicomedia, were edified by the 
fervour with which he requested and received 
the sacrament of baptism, by the solemn pro- 
testation that the remainder of hi« life should 
be worthy of a disciple of Christ, and by his 
humble refusal to wear the imperial purple af- 
ter he had been clothed in the white garment 
of a neophyte. The example and reputation of 

* Zoiimns, 1. ii, p. 104. For tliis disingenaoui falsehood he has de* ' 
served and experienced the harshest treatment from all the ecclesiastical 
writcfs, except Cardinal Ba^ooios (▲. o. 324, No. 15-28)^ who had 
occasion to employ the infidel on a particalar service against the Arian 
Eosebios. 
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CHAP. Constantine seemed to couiatenance tfie delay 
of baptism/ Future tyrants were encouraged 
to believe, that the innocent blood which thejr 
might shed in a long reign would instantly be 
washed away in the waters of regeneration ; 
and the abuse of religion dangerously under- 
mined the foundation?; of moral virtue. 
riZ^^ The gratitude of the church has exalted the 
chrigtit. virtues and excused the failings of a generous 
patron, who seated Christianity on the throne 
of the Roman world; and the Greeks, who cele- 
brate the festival of the imperial saint, s^dom 
mention the name of Constantine without add- 
ing the title of equal to tA$ apostles.^ Such a 
comparison, if it allude to the character of those 
divine missionaries, must be imputed to the ex- 
travagance of impious flattery. But if the pa- 
rallel be confined to ti^e extent and number of 
their evangelic victories, the success of Con- 
stantine might perhaps equal that of the apos- 
tles themselves. By the edicts of toleration, he 
removed the temporal disadvantages which had 
hitherto retarded the progress of Christianity ; 
and its active and numerous ministers received 
a free permission, a liberal encouragement, to 
recommend the salutary truths of revelation by 
every argument which could affect the reason 
or piety of mankind. The exact balance of the 
two religions continued but a moment ; and the 
piercing eye of ambition and avarice soon dis- 

■ Euiebius, 1. iv, c. 61, 62, 63; The bishop of Cassarea s^pojes tb* 
■alvation of Constantine with the most perfect confidence. 

See THIemont, Hist, des Eropereurs, torn, iv, p. 429. The Greeks, 
the Russians, and, in the darker ages, the Latins themselvca, have *een 
deurons of placing Constantine in the catalogue of saintt. 
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4DOT^red, that the profession of Christianity ^*J^J*' 
might contribute to the interest of the present,. 
SIS well a» of a future life/ The hopes of wealth 
And honours, the e:icample of an emperor, his 
exhortations, his 'irresistible smiles, diffused 
oonviction among the venal and obsequious 
crowds which usually fill the apartments of a 
palace^ The cities which signalized a forward 
;ieal, by the voluntary destruction of their tem- 
ples, were distinguished by municipal privi- 
leges^ and rewarded iHth popular donatives ; 
and the new capital of the East gloried in the 
singular advantage, that Constantinople was 
never profaned by the worship of idols/ As 
the lower ranks of society are governed by imi- 
tation, the conversion of those who possessed 
any eminence of birth, of power, or of riches, 
;wa8 soon followed by dependent multitudes/ 
The salvation of the common people was pur* 
chased at an easy rate, if it be true, that, in one 

* See the third and fourth books of his life. He was acoustomed to 
Bay, that whether Christ was preached.in pretence, or in truth, he should 
iitill rejoice (1* "i* c- ^8)* 

< M. de Tillemont (Hist, des Emperenrs, torn, iv, p. 374-610) liaa 
defended with strength and spirit, the virgin purity of Constantinople 
against some malevolent insinuations of the pagan Zosimus. 

* The author of the Uistoire Politique et Philosophique dcs deux In* 
des (tom. i, p. 9), condemns a law of Constantine, which gave freedoni 
to all the slaves wha should embrace Christianity. The emperor did 
indeed publish a law, which restrained the Jews from circumcising, 
perhaps from keeping, any christian slaves. (See Euseb. in Vit. Con- 
atant L iv, c. 27, and Cod. Theod. I. xvi, tit. ix, with Godefroy's Com- 
mentary, tom. Ti, p- 247). But this imperfect exception related only 
to the Jews ; and the great body of slaves who were the property of 
christian or pagan masters, could not improve their temporal condittfm 
by changing their religion. I am ignorant by what guides the Abb4 
Raynal was deceived \ as the total absence of quotations is the nnpaa^ 
donable blemish of his entertaining history. 
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CHAP, year, twelve thousand men were baptised at 
***^^,r/... Rome, besides a proportionable number of wo- 
men and children ; and that a white garment, 
with twenty pieces of gold, had been promised 
by. the emperor to every convert/ The power- 
fiil influence of Constantitie was not circum- 
scribed by the narrow limits of his life, or of 
his dominions* The education which he be- 
stowed on his sons and nephews, secured to 
the empire a race of princes, whose faith was 
still more lively and sincere, as they imbibed, 
in their earliest infancy, the spirit, or at least 
the doctrine, of Christianity. War and com- 
n4erce had spread the knowledge of the gospel 
beyond the confines of the Roman provinces; 
and the barbarians, who had disdained an hum* 
b|e and proscribed sect, soon learned to esteem 
a religion which had been so lately embraced by 
the greatest monarch, and tha most civilized na- 
tion of the globe.» The Goths and Germans, 
who enlisted under the standard of Rome, re- 
^ vered the cross which glittered at the head of 
the legions, and their fierce countrymen received 

' Set Acta Sti. Savertri, and. Hist. Eccles. Niccjrtior. CallUt . I. Ti^ t. 
M, ap. Baronium Anna!. Ecicles. a. ». 824, No. 67.74, Such evidenee 
U conteroptibte enough 5 but these circnmstancet are ia thcmsel? ei to 
probable, that the learned Dr. Howell {History of the World, vol. iil, 
p. 14) hak not scrupled to adopt them. 

• The conversion of the barbarians under the reign of Constanline 
" f !;. "^^^ ^^ ^^ ecclesiastical historians (See Sozomen, 1. ii, c. 0, 
and Theodoret, 1. 1 c. 23, 24). But Rnfinus the Latin translator of 
tusebiui, deserves to be jconsidered as an original authority. His iv^ 
formauon was curiously collected from one of the companions of tbe 
•postlc 4if iCthiapia, and from Bacurius, an Iberian prince, who was 
eount of the dowcstip*. Father Mamachi has given an ample compiia. 
tton on the progress of chri«»tiamty, in the first and second volameii^ 
^is great but imperfect work. « , , 
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at the s^me time the lessons of faith and of hu- chap. 
inanity. The kings of Iberia and Armenia wor-^^^^^^^,^^ 
shipped the god of their protector ; and their 
subjects, who have invariably preserved the 
name of christians, soon formed a sajcred and 
perpetual connection with their Roman breth- 
ren. The christians of Persia were suspected, 
in time of war, of preferring their religion to 
their country ; but as long as peace subsisted 
between the two empires, the persecuting spirit 
of the magi was effectually restrained by the 
interposition of Constantine.*" The rays of the 
gospel illuminated the coast of India. The 
colonies of Jews,, who had penetrated into Ara- 
bia and JBthiopia,^ opposed the. progress of 
cliristianity : but the labours of the missionaries 
wa:s in some measure facilitated by a previous 
knowledge of the mosaic revelation ; and Abys* 
sinia still reveres the memory of Frumentius, 
i/vho, in the time of Cohstantine, devoted his 
life to the conversion of those sequestered re* 
gions. Under the reign of his son Constantius^ 
Theophilus,'' who was himself of Indian ex- 

* See in -Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. 1. iv, c. 9) the pressing and 
pathetic epistle of Constantine in favour of his christian brethren of , 

Persia. 

' See Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, torn, vii, p. 182; torn, yiii, p.'3S3; 
torn, ix, p. 810. The cnrions diligence of this vvriter pursues the Jewr 
ish exiles to the extremities of the globe. 

^ Theophihis had been given in his infancy as a hostage by his> 
countrymen of the isle of Diva, and was educated by the Romans ia 
learning and piety. The Maldives, of vrhich Male, or bteo, may be 
the capital, are a cluster of 1900 or 2000 minute islands in the Indian 
ocean. The ancients were imperfectly acquainted with the Maldives ; 
. bnt they are described in the two mahometan travellers of the ninth ^ 

century, published by Rcnaudot. Geograpb. Nubiensis, p. SO, SI. 
. I>*HerbeIot, Bibliotheque Orientate, p?T04. . Hist. Generale ^e^ Voy 
ages, torn. viii. 
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ctiAp. traction, was invested with the double cfaarac- 

J^^'ter of ambassador and bishop. He embarked 

...^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^.^^ ^^^ hundred horses of the 

purest breed of Cappadocia, which were sent 
by the erapei:or to the prince of the Sabamns, 
or Homerites. Theophilus was entrusted with 
many other useful or curious presents, whicfa 
might raise the admiration, and conciliate the 
friendship, of the barbarians; and he success- 
fully employed several years in a pastoral visit 
to the churches of the torrid zone.' 
Change of The irresistible power of the Roman emperors 
**'!"di^*' was displayed in the important and dangerous 
fion. change of the national religion. The terrors of 
a military force silenced the faint and unsup 
ported murmurs of the pagans, and there was 
reason to expect, that ttie cheerful submission 
of the christian cier^, as well as people, would 
be the result of dooscience and gratitude. It 
was long since established, as a fundamental 
maxim of the Roman constitution, that every 
imnk of citizens were alike subject to the laws, 
flmd that Ihe eare of religion was the right as 
well as the duty of the civil magistrate. Con 
stantine and his successors could not easily 
persuade themselves that they had forfeited, 
by their conversion, any branch of the impe- 
rial prerogatives, or that they were incapable of 
"giving laws to a religion which they had pro- 
tected and embraced. The emperors still con- 

' Philo^torgins, 1. Hi, c. 4, 5, 6, with 6odefroy*8 learned obsermtioo?. 
The historical narrative is soon lost in an ioqairj conceriiini^ the teat 
of paradise^ straoge moiistej'^^ ^c. 
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Cinned to exercise a supreme jurisdiction over chap. 

the ecclesiastical order ; and the sixteenth book 

pf the Theodosian code represents, under a va- a.^ 112- 
riety of titles, the authority which they assumed ^^ 
in the government of the catholic church^ 

Dut the distinction of the spiritual and tem- Dlstincd. 
poral powers,"" which had never been imposed ?piJitaad 
OQ the free spirit of Greece and Rome, was in- JofJ*"* 
troduced and confirmed by the legal establish- powew. 
ment of Christianity. The office of supreme 
pontiff, which, from the time of Numa to that 
of Augustus, had alvrays been exercised by one 
of the most eminent of the senators, was at 
length united to the imperial dignity. The first 
magistrate of' the state, as often as he was 
prompted by superstition or policy, performed 
with his own hands the sacerdotal functions ;■ 
nor was there any order of priests, either at ' 
Rome or in the provinces, who claimed a more 
sacred character among men, or a'more intimate 
communication with the gods. But in the 
christian church, which entrusts the service of 
the slltar to a perpetual succession of conser 
crated ministers, the monarch, whose spiritual 
rank is less honourable than that of the meanest 
deacon, was seated below the rails of the sanc- 
tuary, and confounded with the rest of thefaith- 

^ See the epistle of Osini^ ap. Athanasinm, vol. i, p. 840. The pub- ^ 
lie remonstrance ivhich Osius ytta forced to address to the son, contained 
the same principles of ecclesiastical and civil government which he had 
secretly instilled into the mind of the father. 

* M. de la Bastie (Memoires de TAcademie des inscriptions, torn. 
XV, p. 38-61) has evidently proved, that Augustus and hii successor!^ 
exercised in person alt the sacred functions of pontifex maxinuu, or 
high priest of the Roman empire. 
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CHAP, ful multitude/ The emperor might be saluted 
»**-.^J*,*as the fa;ther of his people, but he owed a filial 
duty and reverence to the fathers of the churcfa; 
« and the same marks of respect, which Constan- 
tine had paid to the persons of saints and con- 
fessors, were soon exacted by the pride of the 
episcopal order .^ . A secret conflict between 
the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions, em- 
barrassed the operations of the Roman govern- 
ment ; and a pious emperor was alarmed by the 
guilt and danger of touching with a profane 
hand the ark of the covenant. The separation 
of men into the two orders of the clergy and of 
the laity was, indeed, familiar to many nations 
of antiquity; and the priests of India, of Per- 
sia, of Assyria, of Judea, of iEthiopia, of Egypt, 
and of Gaul, derived from a celestial origin the 
temporal power and possessions which they had 
acquired. These venerable institutions had 
gradually assimilated themselves to the man- 
ners and government of their respective coun- 

• Something of a contrary practice had insensibly prevailed in the 
chnrch of Constantinople ; but the rigid Ambrose commanded Theodo- 
9iu8 to retire below the rails, and taught him to know the diffeience 
between a king'and a priest. Sec Theodoret, L y, c 18. 

^ A t the table of the emperor Mazimus, Martin, bishop of Tocnrs, 
received the cup from an attendant, and^gave it to the presbyter, bis 
companion, before he allowed the emperor to drink; the tmpress wait- 
,ed on Martin at table. Sulpicius Severus, in Vit. Sti. Martin, c 23, 
and Dialogne ii, 7. Yet it may be doubted, whether these extraordi- 
nary compliments were paid to the bishopor the saint. The honours 
usiwlly granted to the former character may be seen in Bingham's 
4nliquities, I. ii, c. 9, and Valens. ad Theodoret, I. iv, c, 6. See the 
haughty ceremonial which Leontins, bishop of Tripoli, imposed on the 
empress. Tillemont, Hist, dcs Empereurs, torn, iv, p. r54. Patrei 
Apostol. tom. ii, p. 179. 
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tries ;^ but the opposition or contempt of the chap. 
civil power served to cement the discipline of^^.^^^^.^^ 
the primitive church. The christians had been 
obliged to elect their own magistrates, to raise 
and distribute a peculiar revenue, and to r^u- 
late the internal policy of their republic by a 
code of laws, .which were ratified by the con- 
sent of tlie people, and the practice of three 
hundred years. When Constantine embraced 
the faith 6f the christians, he seemed to coUr 
tract a^perpetual alliance with a distinct and 
independent society; and the privileges granted 
or confirmed by that emperor, or by his suc- 
cessors, were accepted, not as the precarious 
favours of the court, but as the just and in- 
alienable rights of the ecclesiastical order. 

The catholic church was administered by the sttte of 
spiritual and legal jurisdiction of eighteen hun- oMundef 
dred bishops;' of whom. one thousand wereJ^^^j^'J™ 
seated in the Greek, and eight hundred in the p«ron. 
Latin, provinces of the empire. The extent and 
boundaries of their respective dioceses had been 
variously and accidentally decided by the zeal 
and success of the first missionaries, by the 
wishes of the people, and ty the propagation 

4 Plntarch, in his treatise of Isis and Osiris, informs as, that the kings ^ 
of Egypt, who were not already priests, were initiated, after their elec- 
tion into the sacerdotal order. 

' The numbers are not ascertained by any ancient writer, or original 
catalogue ; for the partial lists of the casern churches are compara- 
ti vely modern. The patient diligence of Charles a Sto. Paolo, of Luke ' 
Holstenius, and of Bingham, has laboriously investigated all the epis- 
, eopal sees 6f the catholic church, which was almost commensurate with 
the Rom'an'empire. The ninth book of the christian Antiquities. is ft 
▼ery accurate map of ecclesiastical geography. 
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CHAF. of the gospel. Epis<iopal churches were close- 
^.^^L^h planted along tlie banks of the Nile, on the 
'" gea-coast of Africa, in the proconsular Asia, 
^nd through the southern provinces of Italy. 
•The bishops of Gaul and Spain, of Thrace and 
Pontus, reigned over an ample territory, and 
delegated their rural suffragans to execute the 
subordinate duties of the pastoral office/ A 
christian diocese might be spread over a pro- 
vince, or reduced fx> a village; but all the bi- 
shops possessed an equal and indelible cha- 
racter : they all derived the same powers and 
privileges from the apostles, from the people, 
and from the lavi^s. While the civil and miliiary 
professions were separated by the policy of 
Constantino, a new and perpetual order of ec- 
cksiastical ministers, always respectable, some- 
times dangi^rous, was established in the church 
and state. The important review of their sta- 
tion and attributes may be distributed un- 
der the following heads : i, Popular election; 
II, Ordination of the clergy; iii. Property; 
IV, Civil jurisdiction; v, Spiritual censures; 
VI, Exercise of public oratory ; vii. Privilege 
of legislative assemblies. 
I, Eiecti- i. The freedom of elections subsisted long 
ihops. *" after the legal establishment of Christianity ;* 

* On the snbject of the rural bishops, or Ch&refnaeopi, ivho voted 
in synods, and conferred the minor order, see Tbomassin, Discipline 
de TEglue, torn, i, p. 447, &c. and Chardon, Hist, des Sacremeni, 
torn. V, p. 695, &c. fhey do not appear till the fourth centnry; and 
this equivocal character, which had excited the jeaionsy of the prelates, 
was abolished before the end of the tenth, both in the East and the 
West. 

* Thomassin (Discipline de I'Eglisc, totii. ii, I* ii, (r. 1-8. p. 67S-721), 
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itnd the subjects of Rome enjoyed in the church chap« 
the privilege which they had lost in the repub- , 
lie, of choosing the magistrates whom they 
'%vere bound to obey. As soon as a bishop had 
closed his eyes, the metropolitan issued a con^ 
mission to one of his suffragans to administer 
the vacant see, and prepare, , within a limited 
time, the future election. The right of voting 
-was vested in the inferior clergy, who were best 
<][iTalified to judge of the merit 6f the candi- 
dates ; in the senators or nobles of the city, all 
those who were distinguished by their rank or 
property; and finally in the whole body of the 
people, who, on the appointed day, flocked in 
multitudes from the most remote parts of the 
diocese,' and sometimes silenced, by their tui- 
multuousi acclamations, the voice of reason and 
the laws of discipline. These acclamations 
might accidentally fix on the head of the most 
deserving competitor, of some ancient presby- 
ter, some holy monk, or some layman, conspi- 
cuous for his zeal and piety. But the episcopal 
chair was solicited, especially in the great and 
opulent cities of the empire, as a temporal, ra- 
ther than as a spiritual dignity. The interested 
views, the selfish and angry passions, the arts 

has copiously treated of tbe election of bishops, during the fire first 
centuries, both in the East and in the West ; but he shiews a very par- 
tial bias in favooT of the episcopal aristocracy. Bingham (I. iv, c. 2) ' 
is moderate -y and Cbardon (Hist, dcs Sacremcns, torn. ▼, p. 108.128) 
is very clear and concise. 

" Incredibilis maltitiido, non solum tx eo oppido fTounX sed etiaai 
ex ficinis urbibns ad sufiragia, fereuda convenerat, &c. SulpiciuvSe. 
TcmS) in Vit. Martin, c. 7. The council of Laodicea (canon xiii) pnh 
bibits mobs and tumults ; and Justinian confines the right of election t» 
the uobility. Novel, cxxiii^ 1 
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CHAP, of perfidy and dissimulation, the secret corrup- 
^^^^J^^^ tion, the, open and even bloody violence which 
had formerly disgraced the freedom of election 
in the common-vi^eaVths of Greece and Rome, 
too, often influenced the choice of the successors 
of the apostles. While one of the candidates 
boasted the honT)urs jof his family^ a second al- 
lured his judges by the delicacies of a plentiful 
table, and a third, more guilty than his rivals, 
offered to share the plunder of the church a- 
roong the accomplices of his sacrilegious hopes.* 
The civil as w^ell as ecclesiastical laws attempt- 
ed to exclude the populace from this solemn 
and important transaction. The canons of an- 
cient discipline, by requiring several episcopal 
qualifications of age, station, &c. restrained in 
some measure the indiscriminate caprice of the 
electors. The authority of the provincial bi- 
shops, who were assembled in the vacant church 
to consecrate the choice of the people, was in- 
terposed to moderate their passions, and to cor- 
' rect their mistakes. The bishops could refuse 
to ordain an unworthy cai^didate, and the rage 
of contending factions sometimes accepted their 
impartial mediation. The submission, or the 
resistance, of the clergy and people, on various 
occasions, afforded different precedents, which 
were insensibly converted into positive laws, 
and provincial customs :^ but it was every where 

* The epistles of Sidonius ApolIinaris,'(iv, 25 j vii, 6^) exhibit some 

•f the icaodak of the GalHcan church j and Gaul was less poUshed and 

less corrupt than the East. 

^ A compromise was sometimes introduced by law or by consent; 

. either the bishops or the people chose one of ttie thfee candidate* nbm 

had been named by the other party. 
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admitted, as a fundamental rnaxim of religious chap. 
policy, that no bishop could be imposed on an ^^^^^^ 
orthodox church, without the consent of its 
member^. The emperors, as the guardians of 
the public peace, and as the first citizens of 
Rome and Constantinople, might effectually 
declare their wishes in the choice of a primate; 
but those absolute monarchs respected the 
freedom of ecclesiastical elections; and while 
they distributed and resumed the honours of 
the state and army, they allowed eighteen hun- 
dred perpetual magistrates to receive their im- 
portant offices from the free suffrages of the 
people.' It was agreeable td the dictates of 
justice, that these magistrates should not desert 
an honourable station from which they could 
not be removed ; but the wisdom of councils 
endeavoured, without much success, to enforce 
the residence, and to prevent the translation of 
bishops. The discipline of the West was in- 
deed less relaxed than that of the East; but 
the same passions which made those regula- 
tions necessary rendered them ineffectual. The 
reproaches which angry prelates have so vehe- 
mently urged against each other, serve only to 
expose theilr common guilt, and their mutual 
indiscretion. 

II. The bishops alone possessed the faculty "ationof 
of ^pmittfl/ generation ; and this extraordinary tue clergy. 
privilege might compensate, in some degree, for 

* All the examples qnoted by Thomassin (Discipline de TEgliise, torn. ' , 
n> ]. ii, c. 6, p. 704-714) appear to be extraordinary acts of power, and ' 
even of oppression. The confirmation of the bishop of Alexandria ia ' 
mentioned by Philostorgini as a more regular proceeding (Hist. Eccleft. 
.. it, 11). 
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CHAP, the painfal celibacy" wWch was imposed as a 
« virtue, as a duty, and at length as a positore 

obligation. The religions of antiquity which 

established a separate order of priests dedicat- 
ed a holy race, a tribe or family, to the perpe- 
tual service of the gods.* Such institutions 
were founded for possession, rather than con- 
quest. The children of the priests eojoyed, with 
proud and indolent security, their sacred inhe- 
ritance ; and the fiery spirit of enthusiasm was 
abated by the cares, the pleasures, and the en- 
dearments of domestic life. But the christian 
sanctuary was open to every ambitious candi- 
date who aspired to its heavenly promises, or 
temporal possessions. The office of priests, like 
that of soldiers or magistrates, was strenuously 
exercised by those men, whose temper and 
abilities had prompted them to embrace the ec- 
clesiastical profession, or who had been selected 
by a discerning bishop, as the best qualified to 
promote the glory and interest of the church. 

• The celibacy of the clergy doring the first five or «ir eentnriet, i» 
ft subject or discipUoc, and Indeed of coutroversj.^Uch has be«n wrj 
dUigently Examined. See in particular Thomassin, Discipline de TEt- 
Use, torn, i, I. ii, c. Ix, Ixi, p. 886-902, and Bingham's Antiquities, L w, 
c. 6. By each of these learned but partial critics, one half of the tnitt 
is produced, and the other is concealed. 

* Diodorus Sicalus attesU and approves the herediUry succession of 
the priesthood among the Egyptians, the Cbaldtans, and the IndisM, 
(1. i, p. 84 ; 1. ii, p. 142-163, edit Wesseling).. The magi are deKnb- 
ed by Ammianus as a very numero|DS family : «' Per sscula mnlta sd 
« prtescns ub4 efcdemque prosapiJk mnltitudo creata, Deorom caltibsi 
" dedicata (xxiii, 6)." Ansonius celebrates the S*«rp» Druidarim (D« 
Professorib, Burdigal. iv) ; but we may infer from the remark of C»« 
(»i. IS), that, in the Celtic hierarchy, some room was left for choite u* 
emulation 
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rtie bishops^ (till th^ abuse was restrained by chap. 
the prudence of the laws) might constrain the 
reluctant^ and protect the distressed; and the 
imposition of hands for ever bestowed some of 
the most valuable privileges of civil society. 
The whole body of the catholic clergy, more 
numerous perhaps than the legions, was ex- 
empted by the emperors from all service, pri- 
vate or public, all municipal offices, and all per* 
sonal taxesr and contributions, which pressed 
oil their fellow-citizens with intolerable weight; 
and the duties of their holy profession were ac- 
cepted as a full discharge of their obligations 
to the republic/ Each bishop acquired an ab- 
solute and indefeasible righ^ to the perpetual 
obedience of the clerk whom he ordained : the 
clergy of each episcopal church, with its de- 
pendent parishes, formed a regular and perma- 
nent society; and the cathedrals of Constanti- 
nople* and Carthage^ maintained their pecur 

* The vnbjcct of tii« Voctftieii, or^naliMi, ohedicnee, &c. of the 
clergj, k laboriontly dtscasMd by Thomaain (Discipline de TEgliie, 
torn, ii, p.> 1-83) and Bingham (ih the 4th book of his Antiquities, more 
e8pe<Hally the fourth, sixth, and seventh chapters). When the brother 
of St. Jerom vras ordained in Cyprus, the deacons forcibly stopped his 
mouth, lest he should make a solemn protestation, vhich might invali* 
date the holy rites. 

' The charter of immunities, which the clergy obtained from the 
christian emperors, is contained in the 16th book of the Theodosian 
code; and is illustrated with tolerable candour by the learned, Gode- 
froy, whose mind was balanced by the opposite prejudices of a civilian 
and a protestant* 

* Justinian, Novell. cHi. Sixty presbyters, oh* priests, one hundred 
deacons, forty deaconesses, ninety sub-deacons, one hundred and tea 
■readers, twenty-five chanters, and one hundred door keepers ; in all, 
£ve hundred and twenty-five. This moderate number was fixed by 
the emperor, to relieve the distress of the church, which had beea 
involved in debt and usury by the expence of a much higher establish- 
ment. 

' Uairersnt clems ecdcsiie Cartbaginiensis •••... fere f tttngeait vA 
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^ CHAR liar establishment of five hundred ecclesiastical 
'_^J;_ tninisters. Their ranks' and numbers were in- 
sensibly multiplied by the superstition of the 
times, which introduced into the church the 
splendid ceremonies of a Jewish or pagan-tem- 
ple ; and a long train of priests, deacons, sub- 
deacons, acoly thes, exorcists, readers, siog-ers, 
and door-keepers, contributed, in their respec- 
tive stations, to swell the pomp and faanziODy 
"of religious worship* The clerical name and 
privilege were extended to many pious frater- 
nities, who devoutly supported the ecclesiasti- 
cal throne.^ Six hundred parabolani^ or adven- 
turers, visited the sick at Alexandria; eleven 
hundred copiat€B^ or grave-diggers, buried the 
dead at Constantinople; and the swarms of 
monks, who arose from the Nile,' overspread 
and darkened the face of the christian world. 
Hi, Pro- m- The edict of Milan secured the revenue as 
Td^is ^^^^ ^^ the peace of the church ^, The christians 
' not only recovered the lands and houses of which 
they had been. stripped by the persecuting laws 

amplius ; inter qaos qnamplnrimi erat lectoret infantuli. Victor 
Vitcnsis, de Persecut. Vandal, v, 9, p. 78, edit. Ruinart. ThU rem- 
nant of a more prosperous state subsisted under the oppression of the 
Vandals. 
' ' The number of Beroen orders has l>een fixed in the Latin church ex- 

clnisive of the episcopal character. But the four inferior ranks, the 
minor orders, are now reduced to empty and useless titles. 

^ See Cod. THeodos. I*, xvi, tit. 2, leg. 42, 43. Godefroy^s Commen- 
tary, and the Ecclesiastical History of Alexandria, shew the danger of 
these pious ipstitiitions^ which often disturbed the peace of that turbu- 
lent capital. 

* The edict of Milan (de m. p. c. 48) acknowledges, by reciHiig, that 

. tbere existed a species of landed property, ad jus corporis eoruln, id 

est, ecclesiarum non hoiiriiium singulorum pertinentia. Siicb a solemn 

declaration of the supreme magistrate mast have been received in all 

the tribunals as a maxim of civil law 
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of Diodetian, but they acquired a perfect title ^Sx*^* 
to all the possessions which they had hitherto .^-^.J^ 
enjoyed, by the connivance of the magistrate. 
As soon as Christianity becaine the religion of 
the emperor and the empire, the national clergy 
might claim a decent and honourable miaint^ 
nance ; and the payment of an annual tax might 
have delivered the people from the more ojh 
pressive tribute, which superstition imposes pn 
her votaries. But as the wants and e^pe^l^eS 
of the church increased with hfer prosperity, 
the ecclesiastical order was still supported atid 
enriched by the voluntary oblations of thie' 
faithful. Eight yeariS after the edict of Milan, a. ^.M! 
Constantine granted to all his subjects the free 
and universal permission of beq[ueathing their 
fortunes to the holy catholic <ihurch ;*" and their ^ 
devout liberality, which 'during their lives was 
checked by luxury or avarice, flo^^-ed with a 
profuse stream at the hour of their death. The 
wealthy christians were encouraged by the ex- ^ 
ample of their sovereign. An absolute mo- 
harch, who is rich without patrimony, may be , 
charitable without merit; and Constantine too 
easily believed that he should purchase the 
favour of heaven, if he maintained the idle .at 
the expence of the industrious, and distributed 
among the saints the wealth of the republic. 

*^ H!d>eat iiiia$qaisqiie licentiam sanctissimo CaithoVictei fecclesUt J va- 
ocrabilkine concilio, de cedens honortm quod optavit relinquere. Cad* 
Theodos. 1. xvi,\tit. ii, leg, 4. This law was published at Kamc, a. o. 
S21, at a tiaie when Constantine migbt foresete the probability of a 
raptBrw with the emperor of the East, 

VOL. Ill i; ... 
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CHA> The iame 'mcssettger who carried over to Af- 
^^rica the head of Maxentius, might be entrusted 
''with aa epistle to Caecilian, bishop of Carthage. 
The emperor acquaints him> that the treasurers 
of the promce are directed to pay into his 
hands the sum of three thousaud/oife*, or eigh- 
teen thousand pouuds sterling, and to obey his 
farther requisitions for therelicf of the churches 
of Africa, Numidia, and Mauritania.* Theli- 
b^tdity of Constantino increased in a just pro- 
portion to his faith, and to his vices. He as- 
signed in each, city a regular allowance of corn, 
to supply the fund of ecclesiastical charity, and 
the persons of both sexes who embraced the 
monastic life, became the peculiar farourites of 
theit soverdgn. The christian temples of An 
tioch, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Constantinople, 
.&c. displayed the ost^-^-tious piety of a prince, 
ambitious in a declining age to equal the per- 
fect labours of antiquity." The form of these 
religious edifices "^as simple and oblong; thoug>h 
they might sometimes swell into the shape of a 
dome, and sometimes branch into the figure of a 
cross. The timbers were framed for the most 
part of cedars of Lebanus ; the roof was covered 

1 Easebius, Hist. Eccles. 1* x, 6; in Vit. Constantiil. 1. ir, c. 28. 
He repeatedly expatiates on the liberality, of the christiao hero, 
vrhich the bishop himself had an opportunity of knowing, and eren 
of tasting. 

"^ Eusebius', Hist. Eccles. I. Xy c. 2, 3, 4. The bishop of C^sarea, 
who studied and gratified the taste of his master, prononnced in public 
an elaborate description of the church of JernMlem (in Yit. Cons.l. ir, 
«. 46). It no longer exists ; but he has inserted a^ the life of Coastan- 
4ine (I. iii, c. 36), a short account of the architectBre and ornaments. 
He likewise mentions the church Qf the holy aqpoatlct at ConstaatiBopk 
(1. irt €. 69). 
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with tiles, perhaps of gilt brass; and the walls, chap. 
the columns, the pavement, were incrusted with ,.^.^^^., 
variegated marbles. The most precious oma- 
inents of gold and silver, of silk and gems, were 
proftisely dedicated to the service of the altar ; 
and this spacious magnificence was supported 
on the solid and perpetual basis of landed pro- 
perty. In the space of two centuries, from the 
reign of Constandhe to that of Justinian, the 
eighteen hundred churches of the empire were 
enriched by the frequent and unalienable gifts 
of the prince and people. An annual income 
of six hundred pound sterling may be reason- 
ably assigned to the bishops, who were placed 
at an equal distance between riches and pover- 
ty,* but the standard of their wealth insensibly 
rose with the dignity and opulence of the cities 
which they governed. An authentic but imper- 
fect* rent-roll specifies some houses, shops, gar- 
dens, and farms, which belonged to the three 
hasilictB oi Rome, St. Peter, St. Paul, and St 
John Lateran, in the provinces of Italy, Africa, 
and the East. They produce, besides a reserv- 
ed rent of oil, linen, paper^ aromatics, &c« a 
clear annual revenue of twenty-two thousand 
pieces of gold, or twelve thousand pounds ster- 

" See Justinian. NoTeli. cxxiii, 3. The reTenne of the patriarchs, ' 
and the most wealthy bishops, is not expressed : the highest annnal va* 
laation of a bishopric 'is stated at thirty^ and the lowest at iwo^ pounds 
of gold ; the mediom might be taken at tixteen, but these valoations are 
mncb below the real yalite. 

* See BaronioB (AnnaL Eccles> a. d. 824, No. 58, 65,70, 71). Every 
reoord which comes from the Vatican is justly suspected ; yet these 
rent-rolls have an aneicat and antbentic colour ; and it is at least evi- 
dent, that, if fdrged, they were forged in a period when fimn$9 not 
kinfiionu, were the objects of papal avarice. 
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CHAP. ling. In the age of CoiiStantine and JuBtitiiaB, 

^^' the bishops no longer possessed, perhaps thejr 

'"'''"'" no longer deserved, the unsuspectingconfidence 

of their clergy and people. The ecclesiastical 

revenues of each diocese were divided into four 

parts ; for the respective uses, of the bishop 

.himself, of his inferior clergy, of the poor, and 
of the public worship ; and the abuse of this sa- 
cred'trust was strictly and repeatedly checked/ 
The patrimony of the church was still subject 
to all the public impositions of the state.*' The 

. clergy of Rome, Alexandria, Thessalonica;, &c. 
might solicit and obtaift some partial exempr 
tions; but the premature attempt of thp great 
council of Rimini, which aspired to universal 

. freedom was successfully resisted by the son of 

, Constantine/ ' . . 

' * See Thomauin, Discipline de rEfrlise, torn, ili, 1. ii,'c, 13, 14, 15, 
•p. 680-706. The legal dirfsion of the ecclesiastical revcnnc do«s 
not appear to have been established in the time of Ambrose and 
Cbrysostora. Simpticins and Gelasius, who were bishops of Rome 
in the latter part of the fifth century, mention it in their pastoral 
letters as a general law, which was already confirmed by the custom 
of Italy. 

* Ambrose, the most strenuous asserter of ecclesiastical prirfleges, 
submiu without a murmur to the payment of the land-tax. ** Si 
** tribiitum petit imperatur, non negamus ; agri ccclesise ^olYwnt tri* 

; " bntum ; solvimus quae sunt Caesaris Cttsari, et quae sunt Dei Deo: 
** tribtitum CsBsaris est ; non negatiir." Baronins labours to interpret 

^ this tribute as an act of charity rather than of dnty (Annal. Ecclew 
A. D. 387) ; but the words, if not the intentions of Ambrose, are more 
candidly explained by Thomassin, Discipline de TEglise, toip. liij f. i, 

• e. 34, p. 268. 

' lu Ariminense synodo super ecclesiariim et clericomm privliegiis 

' tractatfi habito, usque eo dispositio progressa est, ut jnga quae videren* 
tnr ad ecclesiam pentinere, a pubiici functione cessarent inqotetndiDe 

'desistente: quod nostra videturdudumsanctiorepulsisse. Cod.Tbeod. 
1. Kvi, tit. ii, leg. 16. Had the synod of Rimini etfrried tlii« 
point, such practical merit might have atoned for some specttlaliva 

'kcrtftiet. 
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IV. The Latin clergy, who erected their tri* chap. 
bunal on the ruins of the civil and common law, ^^,.^J,.^ 
have modestly accepted as the gift of Constan- it. civu 
tine,' the independent jurisdiction, which was iuJi* 
the fruit of time, of accident, and of their own 
industry. B^t the liberality of the christian em- 
perors had actually endowed them with some 
legal prerogatives, i^hich secured and dignified 
the sacerdotal character.^ 1, Under a despotic 
government, the bishops alone enjoyed and as- 
serted the inestimable privilege of being, tried 
only by their peers ; and even in a capital acqu* 
sation, a synod of their brethreq were the sole 
judges of their guilt or innocence. Such a tri- 
bunal, unless i< was inflamed by personal resent- 
ment or religious discord, might be favourable, 
or even partial, to the sacerdotal order: but 
Constantine was satisfied,"* that secret impu- 

" From Eosebint (in Vit Constant 1. W, c. 27), and Soconvcn, (1. 1, e 
0) we are assnred that the episcopal jarisdiction was extended and con- ' 
firmed by Constantine ; but the forgery of a famous edict, which was 
never fairly inserted in the Theodosian Code (see at the end, torn* vi» 
p. 30S)j is demonstrated by Oodefroy.in the most satisfactory manner. 
It is strange that M. de Montesquieu, who was a lawyer as well as a 
philosopher, should allege this edict of Constantine (Esprit des Loix, 1. 
xxix, c. 16), without intimating.any suspicion. 

' The subject of ecclesiastical jurisdiction has been involved in a mist 
of passion, of prejudice, and o( interest Two of the fairest books 
which have faUen into my hands, are the institutes of Canon Law, by 
the Abb6 de Flenry^ and the Civil History of Naples, by Giannonc ' 
Their moderation was the effect of situation as well as of temper. Fleary 
was a French ecclesiastic, who respected the authority of the parlia- 
ments ; GianiiODe was an Italian lawyer, who dreaded the power of the 
church* And here let me observe,- that as the general propositiona 
which I advance are the result of mamf particular and imperfect facts, 
I must either refer the reader to those modern authors who have e» 
pressly treated the subject, or swell these notes to a disagreeable aipd 
> dispToportioned viae. 

* Tillenront has eollected from Rnfinns, Theodorct, Arc. the 

sentiments 
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CHAP, nity would be less pernicious than public scaii« 
*^' dal : and the Nicene council was edified by his 
public declaration, that if he surprised a bishop 
in the act of adultery, he should cast his impe- 
rial mantle over the episcopal sinner. 2, The 
domestic jurisdiction of the bishops was at once 
a pri?il^e and a Restraint of the ecclesiastical 
order, whose civil causes were decently with- 
drawn from the'cogfniztoce of a secular judge. 
Their venial offences were not exposed to the 
shame of a public trial or punishment ; and the 
gentle correction, which the tenderness of youth 
may endure from its parents or instructors, was 
inflicted by the temperate severity of the hi* 
shops. But if the clergy were guilty of any 
crime which could not be sufficiently expiated 
by their degradation from an honourable and 
beneficial profession, the Roman magistrate 
drew the sword of justice, without any regard 
to ecclesiastical immunities. 3, The arbitra^ 
tion of the bishops was ratified by a positive 
law ; and the judges were instructed to exe- 
cute, vvithout appeal or delay, the episcopal 
decrees^ whose validity had hitherto depended 
on the consent of the parties. The conversion 
of the magistrates themselves, and of the whole 
empire, might gradually remove the fears and 
scruples of the christians. But they still re- 
sorted to the tribunal of the bishops, whose 
abilities and integrity they esteemed ; and the 
venerable Austin enjoyed the satisfaction of 

tcDtimeiits and laognage of Constantine. Mem. Ecclea. torn. ilL d. 
74»-760. ^ ■^ 
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<;omplaining that his spiritual Ainciions were chap. 
perpetually interru{)ted by the invidious labour ^J^^ 
of deciding the claim or the possession of silver 
and gold, of lands and cattle. 4, The ancient 
privilege of sanctuary was transferred to thp 
christian temples, and extended, by the liberal 
piety of the younger Theodosius, to the pre* 
cincts of consecrated ground.* The fugitive, 
and even guilty, suppliants, were permitted to 
implore, either the justice, or the mercy, of the 
deity and his ministers. The rash violence of 
despotism was suspended by the mild interpo- 
sition of the church ; and the lives or fortunes 
of the most eminent subjects might be protect* 
ed by the mediation of the bishop. 

V. The bishop was the perpetual censor of the v. spiri- 
morals of his people. The discipline of pen- wJ^/*" 
ance was digested into a system of canonical 
jurisprudence,^ which accurately defined the 
duty of private or public confession, the rules 
of evidence, the degrees of guilt, and the mea- 
sure of punishment. It was impossible to exe- 
cute this spiritual censure, if the christian pon- 

* See Cod. Theod. 1. ix, tit. xlv, leg. 4. Id the works of Fra. Paolo 
(torn, iy, p. 192, &c.) there is an excellent discourse on the origin, 
claims, abuses, and limits of sanctuaries. He justly obserres, that an- 
cient Greece might perhaps contain fifteen or twenty 4zyla or sanctna/* 
ries ; a number which at present may b^ found in Italy within the walli 
0^ a single city. 

^ The penitential jurisprudence was continually improTcd by the 
can6ns of the councils. But as many cases were still left to the discra^ 
tion of the bishops, they occasionally published, after the example of 
the Roman ptttor, this rules of discipline which they proposed to ob» 
serve. Among the canonical epistles of the fourth century^ those of BOi* 
sil the Great were the most celebrated.^ They ate inserted in the Faa* 
dects of BeveHdge (torn, ii, p. iT-151), and are translated by CbtrdMTil 
Hilt, dcs Sacremens, tom. iv, p. 219-277. 
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CHAP, tiff, who punished the obscure sins of the mii/- 
*-.f-^J*^*titude, respected the conspicuous vices and de- 
structive crimes of fhe magistrate ; but it wa* 
impossible to arraign the conduct of the magi- 
strate, ^vithout coutrouliug the administration 
of civil government. Some considerations of 
religion, or royalty, or fear, protected the sa- 
cred persons of the emperors from the zeal or 
resentment of the bishops; but they boldly cen- 
sured and excoftimunicated the subordinate ty- 
rants, whp were npt invested with the majesty 
of the purple, St. Athanasius excommunicat- 
ed one of the ministers of Egypt ; and the in- 
terdict which he pronounced, of fire and water, 
was solemnly transmitted to the churches of 
Cappadocia.' Under the reign of the younger 
Theodosius, the polite, the eloquent Synesius, 
one of the descendants of Hercules,* filled the 
episcopal seat of Ptolemais, near the ruins of 

ancient Cyrene,* and the philosophic bishop 

ii '■■ - 

* Daail Epistol. xlvii, in daroniiis (AnnaT. Eccleg^ A. d. 370, No. 91 )» 
who declares that he purposely relates it,* to convince' governors that 
they were not exempt from a sentence of e}t communication. In his. 
opinion, evin a royal head is not safe from the thunders' of the Vatican ; 
Wid the cardinal shews himself much more consistent than the lawy«n 
^d theologians of the Gallican church. 

* The long series of his ancestors, as high as Eurysthenes, the 
first Doric king of Sparta, and the fifttf in lineal descent from Her- 
cules, vrasr inscribed in the public registers of Cyrenne, a Lac^daeniO' 
nian colony, (^ynes. Epist. Ivii, p. 197, editrPetav). Such a pure 
and illustrious pedi^^ree of seventeen hundred years, without adding 
ih«(j6>al llncestors of Hercules, cannot he equalled in the history of 
mankind.' 

. > ^ynesins (de Regno, p. 2) pathetically deplores the fallen and 
ruined state of Cyrene, vnit EXXwf, vaXeu wfM »ai vifAfw^ *tu cv mU 
^MfM «■•»» maXM 99^11 nn wimi tua juiTnf qc, luu (Asya ^fumm, ' Ptolemais, 
a, Of w. city, 83 mtUs to the westward of Cyrene, assumed tiui metropo- 
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supported with dignity the character which he chap. 
had resumed with reluctance.' He vanquished ^^^^^j;^^^ 
the monster of Libya, the president Andronicus, 
ivho abused the authority of a venal office, in- 
vented new modes of rapine and torture, and 
aggravated the guilt of oppression ancl that of 
sacrilege.* After a fruitless attempt to reclaim 
the haughty magistrate by mild and religious 
admonition, Synesius proceeds to inflict the 
last sentence of ecclesiastical justice,* which 
devotes Andronicus, with his associates and 
their JhmilieSy to the abhorrenpe of ^arth and 
heaven. The impenitent sinners, more cruel 
than Phalaris or Sfennachcrib, more destructive' 
than war, pestilence, or a cloud of locusts, are 
deprived of the name and privileges of chris- 

Ittan honours of i\\e Pentapolis, or Upper Libya, which wpre aflter^ 
\irarda transferred to Sozusa. See Wesseliug Itinerar. p. 67, 68, 732. 
Ccllariiis Geograph. torn, ii, part ii, p. 72>74. Carolus a Sto. Paulo 
Geograpb. Sacra„ p. ^3,*d*Anville Geograpfaie Aocienne, torn, iii, 
p. 43, 44. Membires de TAcad. dcs Inscriptions, torn, xxxvii, p» 
863-391. 

' Synesius had. previously represented his o^n disqualification (Epist. 
c. V, p. 246 260). He loved profane studies and profane sports ; he 
was incapable of supporting a life of celibacy ; he disbelieved the 
resurrection; and he refused to preach /a£/gs to tJie people, unless 
he might be permitted to philoaophize at home. Theophilns, primate 
of Egypt, v?ho knew his merit, accepted this extraordinary compro- . 
mise.. See the life of Synesius in Tilleraont, Mem. Eccles. torn, xii', p« 
299-564. 

•♦ Sec the Invective of Synesits, Epist. Ivli, p. 191-201. The pro- 
motion of Andronicus was illfegs^l ; since he was a native of berenice^ 
in the same province The instruments of torture are curiously spe« 
clfied, the wu^tj^iw, or press, the ^axTvHQ^a, XhewohffaCn, the pivaX«C»c« 
the «Tay^«, and the x^^^^fi^^^t ^bat variously pressed or distended the 
fingers, the feet, the noise, the ear% and the lips of the victims. 

* The scnHnce of excomniuhtcation is expressed in a rhetorical 
•lyle. (Synesius; Epist. Iviii, pi 201 203), The method of involving 
whole families, though soriitwbat unjust^ was improved into, national » 
interdicts. 
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CHAP, tians, of the participation of the sacraments, 
^^^^' and of the hope of paradise. The bishop ex 
' horts the clergy, the magistrates, and the 
people, to renounce all society with the ene- 
mies of Christ; to exclude them from their 
houses and tables; and to refuse them the com- 
mon offices of life, and the decent rites of bu- 
rial. The church of Ptolemais, obscure and 
contemptible as she may appear, addresses this 
declaration to all her sister churches of the 
world ; and the profane, who reject her decrees, 
will be involred in the guilt and punishment of 
Andronicus and his impious followers. These 
spiritual terrors were enforced by a dexterous 
application to the Byzantine court; the trem- 
bling president implored the mercy of the 
church; and the descendant of Hercules en- 
joyed the satisfaction of raising a prostrate 
tyrant from the ground.' Such principles, and 
such examples, insensibly prepared the triumph 
of the Roman pontiffs, who have trampled on 
the necks of kings. 
Free. ^'* Every popular government has expe- 
dom of rienced the effects of rude or artificial eloquence. 
preaibinj. The coldcst nature is animated, the firmest rea- 
son is moved, by the rapid communication of the 
prevailing impulse ; and each hero is affected 
by his own passions, and by those of the sur- 
rounding multitude. The ruin of civil liberty 
has silenced the demagogues of Athens, and 
the tribunes of Rome ; the custom of preaching, 

. ' Set Syncsins, Epist. xhii, p. 186, 187. Epist. budi, p. 218, SlSl 
Epist. Ixxzix, p. SiO, SSI. 
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•which seems to constitute a considerable part ^S^^' 
of christian devotion, had not been introduced .^.^^J^^ 
into the temples of antiquity ; and the ears of 
monarchs were never invaded by the harsh 
sound of popular eloquence, till the pulpits of 
the empire were filled with sacred orators, who . 
possessed some advantages unknown to their 
profane predecessors." The arguments and 
rhetoric of the tribune were instantly opposed, 
with equal arms, by skilful and resolute antago- 
nists ; and the cause of truth and reason might 
derive an accidental support from the conflict 
of hostile passions. The bishop, or some dis- 
tingt|ished presbyter, to whom he cautiously 
delegated the powers of preaching, harangued, 
without the danger of interruption or reply, a 
submissive multitude, whose minds had been 
prepared and subdued by the awful ceremonies 
of religion. Such was the strict subordination 
of the catholic church, that the same concerted 
sounds might issue at once from an hundred 
pulpits of Italy or Egypt, if they were tuned^ 
by the master hand of the Roman or Alexan* 
drian primate. The design of this institution 
was laudable, but the fruits were not always 

■ See Thonassin (Discipline de TEglife^ torn, il, 1. iii» c. S»^ p. 1761- 
1770) and Bingham (Antiquities, vol. i, 1. xiT, c. 4, p. 688-717). 
i*rcachiug was considered as the most important office of the bishop ; 
but this function was sometimes entnisted tp soch presbyters ^ Chry- - ,^. 
sostom aQd Augnstin. 

^ Queen Elizabeth nsed this expression, and practised this art^ 
vheneyer she wished to prepossess the minds of her people, in favonr of 
any extraordinary measure of government. The hostile effects of this 
•muK were apprehended by her successor, and severely felt by his son 
'< When pnlpLt, drum ecclesiastic/* ^. $ec Heylin's Life of Archbi. 
shop Land, p. 162. 
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CHAP, salatary. The preachers recpnimended the 
^jl^*^^ practice of the social duties; but they exalted 
the perfection of monastic virtue, which is pain- 
ful to the individual, and useless to TDankind. 
' Their charitable exhortations betrayed a secret 
wish, that the clergy might be permitted to 
* manage the wealth of the faithful, for the bene- 
fit of the poor. The most sublime represen- 
tations of the attributes and laws of the deity 
were sullied by an idle mixture of metaphysical 
subtleties, puerile rites, an dj^ctitious miracles ; 
and fhey expatiated, with the most fervent zeal, 
on the religious merit of hating the adversaries, 
^ and obeying the ministers, of the church. When 

the public peace was distracted by heresy and 
schism, the sacred orators sounded the trumpet 
of discord and perhaps of sedition. The under- 
standings of their congregations were perplexed 
by mystery, their passions were inflamed by 
invectives ; and they rushed from the christian 
temples of Antioch or Alexandria, prepared 
either io suffer or to inflict martyrdom. The 
corruption of taste and language is strongly 
marked in the vehement declamations of the 
Latin bishops ; but the compositions of Gre- 
gory andChrysostom have been compared with 
the most splendid models of Attic, or at least 
of Asiatic eloquence.* 
Tii. Pri- VII. The representatives of the christian re- 
kiiStwc puWic were regularly assembled in the spring 
•Membiies and autumu of each year; and these synods. dif- 

* Thos« mo<kst orators ackjaowledged, that, ts tbey were destitute 
of the gift of miracles, tbey endeavoiuetl to acqnire the arts of cto« 
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fused the spirit of ecclesiastical discipline and CHAr. 
legislation through the hundred and twenty ;^^^j';^ 
provinces of the Roman world.*" The arch- 
bishop or metropolitan was empowerd, by the 
laws, to summon the suffragan bishops of his 
province; to revise their conduct, to vindicate 
their rights, to declare their faith, and to exa- 
mine the merit of the candidates who were elect- 
ed by the clergy and people to supply the va- 
cancies of the episcopal college. The primatcfs 
of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Carthage, and 
afterwards Constantinople, who exercised a 
more ample jurisdiction, convened the nume- 
rous assembly of their dependent bishops. But 
the convocation of great and extraordinary sy- 
nods, was the prerogative of the emperor alone. 
Whenever the emergencies of the church re- 
quired this decisive measure, he dispatched a 
peremptory summons to the bishops, or the de- 
puties of each province, with an order, for the 
use of post horses, and ^ competent allowance 
for the expences of their journey. At an early pe- ^* ®* "* 
riod, when Constantine was the protector, rather 
than the proselyte, of Christianity, he referred 
the African controversy to the council of Aries ; 
in which the bishops of York, of Treves, of Mi- 
lan, and of Carthage^ met as friends and brethren 
to debate in their native tongue on the common 

^ The Cosncil of Kie« in- the foyrth^ fifth, lixth, and seireDth, ct- 
Bons, hat madeiomc fondtmeDtel regnlatiofDi conceniiDif iynodt« im- 
tropolitam, and prinatct. The Nicene canons hare been variomly tor- 
tured, abuied, interpolated, or forged, according to the interest o^ the 
clergy. The Suhurbieanan churchei, aisigned (by Rufinot) to the ' 
hkhop of Rome, hare been made the inbject of rehero'ent controTCrsj. 
(See Sirmoiid. Opera torn. p. ir, 1-28C^). 
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CHAP, interest 6f the Latin or Western church.^ Eleven 
years afterwards, a more numerous and cele 
brated assembly wa» convened at Nice in Bi 
thynia, to extinguish, by their final sentence, 
the subtle disputes which had arisen in Egypt 
on the subject of the Trinity. Three hundred 
and eighteen bishops obeyed the summons of 
their indulgent master; the ecclesiastics of evei:y 
rank, and sect, and denomination, have been 
computed at two thousand atid fortj-eight per- 
sons ;" the Greeks appeared in person; and the 
consent of the Latins was expressed by the le- 
gates of the Roman pontiff. The session^ which 
lasted about two months, was frequently ho- 
noured by the presence of the emperor. Leav- 
ing his guards at the door, he seated himself 
(with the permission of the council) on a low 
stool in the midst of the halL Constantine 
listened with patience, and spoke with mo- 
desty ; and while he influenced the debates, he 
humbly professed that he was the minister, not 
the judge, of the successors of the apostles, who 
had been established as priests and as gods upon 
earth."" Such profound reverence of an absolute 
monarch towards a feeble and unarmed assem- 
bly of his own subjects, can /only be compared 

' We h«ve cttty tbii«7«>thrM or fiivty-sevtii cpiic«p«lsiilM0#iptiMtt; 
bat Ado, a wrher indeed of small account, reckDqs six^ bundred 
bishops in the council of Aries. l*illeBiont, Mem. Eccles. torn, ▼!, 
p. 422. 

'^ See Tillkmont, torn, ti, p. MS^ dnd BFii8<lbite Higil> db^fcot- 
cbeisine, torn, i, p* fiSt. The tmma of iteftep, wbieb U gvvrft by Bnty- 
cbius to the 2048 ettleviasticsi (Aunftl. torn, i, p. 44*, vefs. Po«ock) 
■mat be extended tar beyond the liialtf of an ottbod^x or eirrn^piMO- 
pal M-dinatiofl. 

» See Eineh. in Vit. Constantni. I. iii, e. G-21 } Tillemonf, Meio. 
Ecclesiastiqiie^, toni. vi, p. 660-7f0i 
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to the respect with which the senate had been chap. ; 
treated by the Roman princes who adopted the ^^^^^^^ 
policy of Augustus. Within the space of fifty 
years, a philosophic spectator of the vicissitudes 
of human affairs, might have contemplated Ta« 
citus in the senate of Rome, and Constantino in 
the council of Nice. The fathers of the capitol, 
Stnd those of the church, had alike degenerated 
from the virtues of their founders; but as the 
bishops were more deeply rooted, in the public 
opinion, they sustained their dignity with more 
decent pride, and sometimes opposed, with a 
manly spirit, the wishes of their sovereign. The 
progress of time and superstition, erazied the 
memory of the weakness, the passion, the igno- 
ranee, which disgraced these ecclesiastical sy- 
nods ; and the catholic world has unanimously 
submitted'' to the infallible decrees of the g^ne* 
ral councils.^ 

* Snnciiniis igitor Ticem legnm obtinere, <|iue a qnatnor Sanctis 

CoDciliU czpositas sant aat finnate. Pnedict^roin enim qnatuar 

aynodornm dogmata siciit sanctas scripturas et regolas sicut ie^es ob« 
seryamus. Justinian. Novel, cxzxi. BeTeridge (ad Pandect, proleg. 
p* 2) remarks, tliat the emperors never made new laws in ecclesiastical 
matters ; and Giannone observes, in a very different spirit, tbat they 
g^ave a legal sanction to the canons of cooncils. Istoria Civile de Na<- ^ 

poll, torn.], p 186. 

I'.See the article CmeiU in the Encyclopedia, torn. iii,p,' 668-671^, 
edition de Lucqnes. The author, M. le doctenr Bouchaud, has dis- 
cnssed, according to the principles of the Grallican church, the principal 
questions which relate to the form and constitution of general, na^tional^ . 
and provincial councils. . The editors (see Preface, p. zvi) have reason 
to be proud of #&i« article. Those who ooniult theur Immense cMipl* 
lation, seldom depart so well latillied*^ 
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CHAP. XXI. 

Persecution of heresy — Tlie schism of the Dana- 
tists—The Arian controversy — Ai/ianasius-- 
Distracted state of the church and empire un- 
der Constantine and his sans — Toleration of 
paganism. 

CHAP. The grateful applause of the clergy has con- 
,J^^,,.secrated the memory of a prince Mrhoindnlged 
their passions and promoted theirinterest. Con- 
stantine gave them security, wealth, honours, 
and revenge; and the support of the orthodox 
feith was considered as the most sacred and 
important duty of the civil magistrate. The 
edict of Milan, the great charter of toleration, 
had confirmed to each individual of the Roman 
world, the privilege of choosing and professing 
his own religion. But this inestimable privi- 
lege was soon violated ; with the knowledge of 
truth the emperor imbibed the maxims of per- 
secution ; and the sects which dissented from 
the catholic church, were afflicted aud oppres- 
sed by the triumph of Christianity. Constan- 
tine easily believed that the heretics, who pre- 
sumed to dispute his opinions, or to oppose his 
commands, were guilty of the most absurd and 
criminal obstinacy;, and that a seasonable ap* 
plication of moderate severities might save those 
unhappy men from the danger of an everlasting 
condemnatioli. Not a moment Was lost in ex- 
cluding the ministers and teachers of the sepa- 
rated congregations from any^chare of the re- 
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wards' and immunities whicfa^ the emp^rof bad . chap. 
so liberally bestowed on the orthodox clergy. ,^^^,,^^^ 
.But as the sectaries might still exist under the 
cloud of royal disgrace, the conquest of the East 
was immediately fqliowed by aa edict which 
announced their total destruction.* After a 
preamble, filled with passion and reproach, 
Constantine absolutely prohibits the assemblies 
of the heretics, and confiscates their public pro- 
perty to the use either of the revenue or of the 
catholic church. The sects against whom the 
imperial severity, was directed, appear to have 
been the adherents of Paul of Samosata ; the 
iDontanists pf Phrygia, who maintained an en- 
thusiastic succession of prophecy, the nova* 
tians, who sternly rejected the temporal efficacy ' 
of repentance; the marcionites and valentinians, 
under whose leading banners the various gnos- 
tics of Asia and Egypt had insensibly rallied; 
and perhaps the manichaeanSj-who had recently 
imported from Persijsi'amore slrtful composition 
of oriental and christian theology.^ The desigp 
of extirpating the name, or at least of restrain- 
ing the progress, of these odious heretics, was 
prosecuted with vigour and effect. Some of 
the penal regulations were copied from the 
edit^ts of Diocletian ; and this method of con- 

' Ensebins in Vit ConstantiD. 1. iii, c. 63, 64, 65, 66. 

^ After some examination of the varions opinions of Tillemont, 
Beaasot>re, Lardner, &c. I am convinced that Manes did not propa- 
gate tbis^sect, even in Persia, before the year 270.^ It is strange, that 
a philosophic and foreign heresy should have penetrated so rapidly i/ito 
the African provinces ; yet I cannot easily reject the.edict of Diocle- 
tian against the manicfaaans, VFbich may be fonnd in Barooius^ AnnaU 
Eccles. A. D. 267. 

VOL III. X 
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CHAP. Tersion was applauded by the same bifthopi 
^"^^ who had felt the hand of oppression, and had 
pleaded for the rights of humanity. Two im- 
material circumstances may serye, however, to 
prove that the mind of Constantine was not en- 
tirely corrupted by the spirit of zeal and bigo- 
try. Before he condemned the manichasans, 
and their kindred sects, he resolved to make an 
accurate inquiry into the nature of their religi- 
ous principles. As if he distrusted the impar- 
tiality of his ecclesiastical counsellors, this de- 
licate commission was entrusted to a civil ma- 
,gistrate, whose learning and moderation he 
justly esteemed, and of whose venal character- 
he was probably ignorant.*" The emperor was 
soon convinced, that he had too hastily pro- 
scribed the orthodox faith and the exemplary 
morals of the novatians, who had dissented 
from the church in some articles of discipline 
which were not perhaps essential to salvation. 
By a particular 6dict, he exempted them from 
the general penalties of the law ;* allowed them 
to bnild a church at Constantinople, respected 
the miracles of their saints, invited their bishop 
Acesius to the council of Nice ; and gently ri- 
diculed the narrow tenets of his sect by a fami- 

' Constantinns, enim cum limatius snperstitionum qnaereret sectai, 
manichaornm et similiQm, &c. Ammian. xv, IS. Strategins, who from 
this commission obtained the surname of MujoniciiiKS, was a christian 
of the Arian sect. He acted as one of the coimts at the coaacil fd 
Sardica. Libanius praises his mildness and prudence. Vaiea. ad to* 
cum Ammian. 

* Cod. Theod. 1. xvi, tit. y, leg. 2. As the genera] law is not insert- 
•d in the Theodosian codey it is probable, that in the year 498, the secO 
which it had condemned were already extinct 
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Itaf j^st; which» from the mouth of a sore* chap. 
reign, must have been received with applause ,^,*^,^ 
and gratitude.* 

The complaints and mutual accusations which African 
assailed the throne of Constantine, as soon as the ^l^y^ 
death of Maxentius had submitted Africa to his ^' '^' **^ 
victorious arms, were ill adapted to edify an im- 
perfect proselyte. He learned with surprise, 
that the provinces of that great country, from 
the confines of Cyrene to the columns of Her- 
cules, were distracted with religious discord/ 
The source of the division was derived from a 
double election in the church of Carthage; the 
second, in rank and opulence, of the ecclesias- 
tical thrones of the West Gaeciliau and Mar 
jorinus were the two rival primates of Africa; 
and the death of the latter soon made room for 
Donatus, who, by his superior abilities and ap- 
parent virtues, was the firmest support of his 
party. The advantages which Caecilian might 
claim from the priority of his ordination, was 
destroyed by the illegal, or at least indecent, 
haste, with which it had been performed, with- . 
out expecting the arrival of the bishops of Nu- 

* SoKomen, I, i^ c. 22 -, Socrates, 1. i, e. 10. These historians have 
been taspected, but I think without reason, of an attachment to tiie 
novatian doctrine* The emperor said to the bishop, '< Acesius, take a 
**^ ladder, and get up to heaven by yourself.** Most of the christian 
sects have, by turns, borrowed the ladder of Acesius. 

' The best materials for this part of ecclesiastical history may be 
found in the edition of Optatns Milevitanus, published (Paris, 1700) 
by M. Dupin, who has enriched it with critical notes, geographical dis- 
cussions, original records, and an accurate abridgment of the whole 
controversy. M. de Tillemont has bestowed on the donatists the great- 
est part of a volume (torn, vi, part i); and I am indebted to him tof fB 
ample collection of all the passages of his favourite St. AagustiB,'wliidi 
relate to those heretics. 
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CHAP, midia. The authority of these bishops, who, 
^jl;^ to the number of seventy, condemned Caecilian, 
*** and consecrated Majorinus, is again weakened 
by the infamy of some of their personal charac- 
ters ; and by the female intrigues, sacril^ous 
bargains, and tumultuous proceedings, which 
are imputed to this Nuraidian council.' The 
bishops of the contending factions maintained, 
with equial ardour and obstinacy, that their ad- 
versaries were degraded, or at least dishonoared 
by the odious crime of delivering the holy scrip- 
tures to the oflBcers of Diocletian. From their 
mutual reproaches, as well as from the story of 
this dark transaction, it may justly be inferred 
that the late persecution had embittered the 
zeal, without reforming the manners, of the Af- 
rican christians. That divided church was 
incapable of affording an impartial judicature; 
the controversy was solemnly tried in five suc- 
cessive tribunals, which were appointed by the 
emperor ; and the whole proceeding, from the 
first appeal to the final sentence, lasted above 
three years. A severe inquisition, which was 
taken by the praetorian vicar, and the proconsul 
of Africa, the report of two episcopal visitors 
who had been sent to Carthage, the decrees of 

* Scbitma igitnr illo tempore confiisse mnlieris iracnndia peperit; 
ambitus untrivit '; avaritia roboravk. Optatiis, 1. i, c. 19. The Us- 
gni^e of t'nrpiirins is tliat of a furious madman. Dicitiir te Decssse 
filiQS sororis tuas diios. Purpiiri us respondit: Piitas me terreri a te 
• • • • . occidi ; et occiido eos qui contra me faciunt. Acta Coiicii* 
Cirtensis, ad calc. Optat. p. 274. When Cascilian was invittd lo 
9m assembly- of bishops, Piirpnrius ^said to his brethren, or rather to 
lUs accompli CCS, ** Let &im come bkber |9.f!eceive our impositioB of 
** hands; aad we will break bis head by way of peoance.** Optat. L 
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the councils oif Rome and of Aries, and the su-. ohap. 
preme judgment of Constantine himself in his^^J^^^^^^ 
sacred consistory, were all favourable to the 
cause of Cscilian; and he was unanimously 
acknowledged by the civil and ecclesiastical. 
powers, as the true and lawful primate of Af- 
rica. 'The honours; and estates of the church 
w^ere attributed to /u> suffragan bishops; and it 
lyas not without diiBcuIty, that Constantine was 
satisfied with inflicting the punishment of exile 
on the principal leaders of the donatist faction. 
As . their cause was examined with attention, 
perhaps it was determined with justice. Per- 
haps their complaint wasnotwithout foundation, 
that the credulity of the eJmperor had been 
abused by the insidious arts of his favourite 
Osius. The influence of falsehood and corrupt 
tion might procure the condemnation of the in- 
nocent, or aggravate the sentence of the guilty. 
Such.an.act, however, of injustice, if it conclud- 
ed an importunate dispute, might be numbered 
among the transient evils oif a despotic adminis- 
tration, which are neither felt nor reipembered 
by posterity. 

But this incident, so inconsiderable that it ScMsmoi' 
scarcely deserves a place in history, was pro- na*utT, 
ductive of a memorable schism, which afflicted ^* "• •*•• 
the provinces of Africa above three hundred 
years, and was extinguished only with christia-* 
- nity itself. The inflexible zeal of freedom and 
fanaticism animated the donatists to refuse 
obedience to the usurpers, whose election they 
disputed, and 'whose sj^iritual powers they 
denied.^ Excluded from the civil and religious 
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CHAP, comm anion of mankind, they boldly exconaHHf' 
^^^;^ nicated the rest of mankind who had embraced 
^"^ the impious party of Caecilian, and of th^ tradi- 
tors, Itom whom he derived hi« pretended ordi- 
nation. They asserted with confidence, aod 
almost with exultation, that the apostolical 
succession was interrupted ; that aU the bishops 
of Europe and Asia were infected by the con- 
tagion of guilt and schism ,• and that the prero- 
gatives of the catholic church were confined to 
the chosen portion of the African believers, who 
alone had preserved inviolate the integrity of 
their faith and discipline. This rigid theory was 
supported by the most uncharitable conduct. 
Whenever they acquired a proselyte, even from 
the distant provinces of the East, they carefiiliy 
repeated the sacred rites of baptism^ and ordina- 
tion ; as they rejected the validity of those which 
he had already received from the hands of here- 
tics or schismatics. Bishops, virgins, and even 
spotless infants, were subjected to tfaedisgrace of 
^ public penange, before they coiild be admitted 
to the communion of the donatists. If they ob- 
tq^ined possession of a church which had been 
used by their catholic adversaries, they purified 
the unhallowed building with th^ same jealous 
care which a templepf idolsmight have required. 
.They hashed the pavement, scraped the walls, 

»» The cpiinciU of Aries, of Nice, and of Trent, condrmed the wise 
and moderate practice of the church of Rome. The dooatists, how- 
ever, had the advantage of maiDtaining the sentimeiit of Cyprian, and 
of a Gonaiderable part of tfae.primative church. VioceotinsXirinesius 
(p. 332, ap. Tillemont, Mem. Ecclet. torn, vi, p. 138) has ezplaiaed 
why the donatists are eteraally burning with the devil, while St« Cypritt 
rrigns in heaven with Jesus Christ.* 



burnt the altais which i;vas ccuiuzioiily of wood^ ^^^J- 
melted tl^e consecrated^ plate> and cast the holy ^^^.-^I^ 
eucbarist to. the dogs, with every circumstance^ 
of ignominy which coijild provoke and perpetu- * 
ate the animosity of religious factions.* Not- 
withstanding this irreconcilable aversioij, the 
two parties, who were mixed and separated in 
all the cities of Africa, had the same language 
and manners, the same zeal and learning, tl^ 
same faith and worship. Proscribed by the 
civil and e€clesia,stic^l powers of the empire^ 
the donatiists still maintained in some provinces^ 
particularly in Nuxoidia, their superior num- 
bers ; and four hundred bishops acknowledged 
the jurisdiction of th^ir primate. But the in- 
vincible spirit of the sect ^ometiipae^. preyed on 
its own vitals ; and the bosom of their schisr 
matical church was tori^ by intestine divisions, 
A fourth part of the donatist bishops followed 
the independent stan<)ard oif the n^aximianists. 
The narrow and solitary path ^hlch their first 
leaders had marked out, continued tQ deviate 
from the great society of mankind. £ven the 
imperceptible sect of the rogati^s could affirm^ 
without a blush, that when Christ should de- 
scend to judge the earth, he wc^ld fipd his true 
religion preserved only in a few ii^ameless vil- 
lages of the Caesarean Mauritania.*' 

The schism of the donatists was confined to J^I^J^^ 
Africa : the more diffusive mischief of the trini- contro. 

* See ^he sixth book of Optatns Milevitanus, p. 91-100. , 

* TillcmoHt, Mem. Ecclesiastiqiies, torn, vi, part i, p. 253. He 
laa{^8 at their .partial credulity. He revered Augustiny the great < 
tor of the system of predestination. 
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CHAP, tarian controversy successively penetrated into 
..^^ll^^eyerj part of the christian world. The former 
was an accidental quarrel, occasioned by the 
abuse of freedom ; the latter was a high and 
mysterious argument, derived from the abuse 
of philosophy. From the age of Constantine to 
that of Clovis and Theodoric, the temporal in- 
terests both of the Romans and barbarians were 
deeply involved in the theological disputes of 
arianism. The historian may therefore be per- 
mitted respectfully to withdraw the veil of the 
sanctuary ; and to deduce the progress of rea- 
son and faith, of error and passion^ from the 
school of Plato to the decline and fall of the 
empire. 
t^i^ The genius of Plato, informed by his own 
J***®. mediation, or by the traditional knowledge of 
Christ MO the priests of Egypt,' had ventured to explore 
the mysterious nature of the deity. When he 
had elevated his mind to the sublime contempla- ' 
tion of the first self-existent, necessary cause of 
the universe, the Athenian sage was incapable 
. of conceiving how the simple unity of his es- 
sence could admit the infinite variety of distinct 
and successive ideas which compose the uiod^l 
of the intellectual world ; how a being purely 
incorporeal could execute that perfect model, 

> Plato Egyptum perafrayit ut a lacerdotibiis barbaric nnnicros et 
fimkitia acdpcret. Cicero de Finibo8,y. 25. The Egyptians might still 
picierve the traditional creed of the patriarchs. ' Josepbiii has per- 
svaded many of the christian fathers, that Plato derived a part of his 
knowledge from the Jews ; bat this yain opinion cannot be reconciUd 
with the obscure state and nosocial manners of the Jewish people, 
whose scriptures were not accessible to Greek curiosity till more than 
one hnndVed years after the death of Plato. Se^ M^trsharo, Canon. 
€bron. p, 144 Le Clerc Epistol. Critic, vii, p. \77VU, 
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atid mould with a plastic hand the rude and chap. 
independent ciiaos. 'the vain hope of extri-^^^^^^J;^^ 
eating himself from these difficulties, which 
must ever oppress the feeble powers of the hu- 
man mind, might induce Plato to consider the 
divine nature under the threefold modification; 
of the first cause, the reason or /flg-a^, and the ^j^^ i^,^ 
soul or spirit of the universe. His poetical ima- 
gination sometimes fixed and animated these 
metaphysical abstractions; the three arckical 
or original principles were represented in the 
platonic system as three gods, united with each 
other by a mysterious and ineffable generation; 
and the logos was particularly considered un- 
der the more accessible character of th^ son of 
an eternal father, and the creator and governor 
of the world. Such appear to hs^ve been the 
secret doctrines which were cautiously whisper* 
ed in the gardens of the acadeftiy; and which, 
according to the more recent disciples of Plato^ 
■could not be perfectly understood, till after an 
assiduous study of thirty years." 

The arms of the Macedonians diffused over taught in 
Asia and Egypt the language and learning of if ^Aiex^* 
Greece; and the theological system of Plato was^"^.^^^' 
taught with less reserve, and perhaps with some CJimtsoo 
improvements, in the celebrated school of Alex- 

"* The modern guides nrho lead me to the knowledge of the platonic 
«y«tem' are, Cndworth (Intellectual System, p. 568-620) ; Basnag^ 
( Hist', des Jnifs, 1. iv, c. iv, p. 63 86) *, Le Clerc. (Epist. crit. vii, p. 
191-209) ; and Brucker (Hist. Philosoph. torn, i, p. 676-706). As the , ^ 

learning of these writers was equal, and their intention different, an 
inquisitive observer may derive instruction from their dispotesi and 
^ertair.ly from their agreement* 
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CHAP, andria.** A numerous colony of Jews' had been 
-„,*^3:^ invited, by the favour of the Ptolemies, to settle 
in their nevr capital.* While the bulk of the 
nation practised the legal ceremonies, and pur- 
sued the lucrative occupations of commerce, a 
few Hebrews, of a more liberal spirit, deyoted 
their lives to religious and philosophical con- 
templation.^ They cultivated with diligence, 
and embraced with ardour, the theological sy^ 
tern of the Athenian sage. But their national 
pride would have heen inortified by a fair con- 
fession of their former poverty : and they bold- 
ly marked, as the sacred inheritance of their 
ancestors, the gold and jewels which they had 
so lately stolen from their Egyptian masters. 
Before ^^^ hundred years before the birth of Christ, a 
Chrut^oo philosophical treatise, which manifestly betrays 
the style and sentiments of the school of Plato, 
was produced by the Alexandrian Jews, and 
unanimously received as a genuine and valuable 
relic of the inspired wisdom of Solomon.^ A 
similar union of the mosaic faith, and the Gre- 
cian philosophy, distinguishes the works of 
Philo, which were composed, for the most part, 

" Brucker, Hist. Philosoph. torn, i, p. 1349-1357. The Alexandrian 
lehool is celebrated by Strabo (1. xvii) and Ammianos (xxii, 6). 

"* Joseph. Antiqnitat. 1. xii, c. 1-3 ; Basnage, Hist, ties Joifi, 1. 
▼ii, c. 7. 

^ <> For the origin of the Jewish Philosophy, see Eusebias, Pneparat. 
Evangel. viii,'9, 10. ^According to Philo, the TherapeutK studied phi- 
losophy ; and Brncker has proved (Hist. Philosoph. torn, ii, p. 787) 
that they gave the preference to that of Plato. 

**• See Ctflmet, Dissertations sur la Bible, torn, ii, p. 277. The book 
of the Wisdom of Solomon was received by many of the fathers as the 
work of the monarch ; and although rejected by the protestants for 
want of a Hebrew original, it has obtained with the rest of the Yolgate, 
the sanction of the council of Tt-ent.^ 
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tinder the reign of Augustus/ The material chap. 
soul of the universe' might offend the piety of^^ 



the Hebrews: but they applied the character 
of the logos to the Jehovah of Moses and the 
patriarchs ; and the son of God was introduced 
upon earth under a visible, and even human ap^ 
pearance, to perform those familiar offices which 
seem incompatible with the nature and attri- 
butes of the universal cause.* 

The eloquence of Plato, the name of Solo^ ?*^S"^** 
mon, the authority of the school of Alexandria, apostle 
and the consent of the Jews and Greeks, were l!'i°97' 
insufficient to establish, the tj'uth of a mysteri- 
ous doctrine, which might please, but could 
not satisfy, a rational mind. A prophet, or 
apostle, inspired by the deity, can ialone exer- 
cise a lawful dominion over the faith of man- 
kind;. and the theology of Plato might have , 

' The platonism of Philo, which was famous to a proverh) 13 proved 
beyoDd a donbt by Le Clerc (Epist. Crit. yiii, p. 211-228). Basnage 
(Hist, des Jiiifs, 1. iv, c 5) has clearl^r ascertained, that the theological 
works of Pbilo were composed before the death, and most probably be- 
fore the birth, of Christ. In snch a time of darkness, the knowledge 
of Philo is mor^ astpnishing than his errors. Bull, Defens. Fid. Nicen. 
f • i, c. 1, p. 12. 

* Mens agitat molem, et magno so corpori mUcet. 

Besides this material soul, Cudworth has discovered (p. 562), in Ame- 
lias, Porphyry, Plotinns, and, as he thinks, in Plato himself, a superior, 
spiritnal, tupercosmum soul of the nri verse* But this. double soni is 
exploded by Brncker, Basnage, and Le Clerc, as an idle fancy of the 
latter platonists. 

* Petav. Dogmata Theologica, torn. ii,i. viii, c. 2, p. T91. Bull, De- 
fens. Fid. Kicen. s. i, c. I. p. 8-13. This notion, till it was abused by 
the arians, was freely adopted in the christian theology. Tertollian 
(adv. Praxeam, e. 16) has a remarkable and dangerous passage. After 
contrasting, with indiscreet wit, the nature of God, and the actions of 
Jehovah, he concludes : Scilicet nt hasc de filio Dei non credenda 
fnisse, si non ^8cripta essem -, fortasse non credenda de patrc' lic«t 
Kripta. 
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CHAP, been for eyer confounded with the philosophic 
^^^^^cal Yisions of the academy, the porch, and the 
lycaeum, if the name and divine attributes of 
the logos had not been confirmed by the celes- 
tial pen of the last and most sublime of the 
evangelists." The christian revelation, which 
was consummated under the reign of Nerva, 
disclosed to the world the amazing secret, that 
the logos, who was with God from the beginning, 
and was God, who had made all things, and for 
whqm all things had been made, was incarnate in 
the person of Jesus of Nazareth; who had been 
born of a virgin, and suffered death on the cross. 
Besides the general design of fixing on a perpe* 
tual basis the divine honours of Christ, the most 
ancient and respectable of the ecclesiastical wri- 
ters have ascribed to the evangelic theologian, a 
particularintention to confute two opposite here- 
sies, which disturbed the peace of the primitive 
TheebicH church/ I. The faith of the ebionites,^j>erhapsof 
doeetci; uazarenes,' was gross and imperfect. They 

" The platonists admired the beginning of the gospel of St. John, aa 
containing an exact transcript of their own principles. Angiutin, de 
CIvitat. D^i, x, 29. ^ Amelins apod Cyril, advers. Julian, 1. viii, p. 283. 
But in the third and fonrth centuries, the platonists of Alexandria 
might improTe their trinity, by the secret study of the christian 
theology. 

' See Bea]iisobre, Hist. Critiqne dn Manicheisme, torn, i, p.' 377. 
The gospel according to St. John is supposed to have been pobiithed 
about seventy years after the death of Christ. 

^ The sentihients of the ebionites are fairly stated by Mosheim (p. 
Ml) and Le Clerc (Hist. Eccles. p. $ZS). The Clementines, poblished 
among the apostolical lathers, are attributed by the critics to one of 
these sectaries* 

* Staunch polemics, like Bnll (Jndicinjn Eccles. Cathol, c. Jt)," insist 
/an the orthodoxy of the naxarenes ; which appear lesa pnre and ecr- 
fain in the ey£s of Mosheim (p. S30}. . 
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revjered Jesus as the greatest of the prophets, chap. 
endowed with supernatural virtue and power. 
They ascribed to his person and to his future 
reign all the predictions of the Hebrew oracles 
i^hich relate to the spiritual and everlasting 
kingdom of the promised Messiah.* Some of 
them might confess that he was born of a vir- 
gin; but they obstinately rejected the preceding 
existence and divine perfections, of the logos^ or 
son of God, which are so clearly defined in the 
gospel of St. John. About fifty years after- 
'wards, the ebionites, whose errors are mention- 
ed by Justin Martyr with le$s severity than they 
seem to deserve,*" formed a very inconsiderable 
portion of the christian flame, ii. The gnostics, 
ivho were distinguished by the epithet of doce- 
tesy deviated into the contrary extreme ; and 
betrayed the human, while they asserted the 
divine nature of Christ. Educated in the 
school of Plato, accustomed to the sublime 
idea of the logoSy they readily conceived that the 
brightest £Z?ow, or emanation of the deity, might 
assume* the outward shape and visible ajipear- 
ances ofa mortal;*" but they vainly pretended 

* The humble coDdition and saiTerings of Jesus hare always been a 
•tnmbling block to the Jews. ** Deif8..-.cootrarUs coloribtis Messiam 
*^ depinxerat; futurns erat rex, judex, pastor," &c. See Limborch et 
Orobio Aobica Collar, p. 8-19, 53-76, 192-234. But this objection has 
obliged.the believing christians to lift up their eyes to a spiritual and 
everlasting kuigdom. 

Justin. ]^artyr. Dialog, cum Tryphonte, p. ^43, 144. See Le 
Clerc, Hist Eccles. p. 615. Bull, and his editor Grabe (Judicium Ec- 
dcs. Citfliol. c. 7, and appendix) attempt to distort either the senti- 
mtntM or the words of Justin; but their violent correction of the text 
is Kejcetcd.eyen by the benedictine editors. 

* TIm uriaM reproached the orthodox party with borrowing their 

trinity 
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CHAP, that the imperfections of matter are mcom{23' 
^^^- tible Ivith the purity of a celestial substance. 
''"'''''' While the blood of Christ yet smoked on moimt 
Calvary, the docetes invented the impious and 
extravagant hypothesis, that instead of issuing 
from the womb of the virgin,^ he had descended 
on the banks of the Jordan in the form of per- 
fect manhood ; that he had imposed on (he 
senses of his enemies, and of his disciples ; and 
that the ministers of Pilate had wasted their 
impotent rage on an airy phantom, who seemed 
to expire on the cross, and, after three d^^s to 
rise from the dead.* 
Myiteri- The diviuc sanction, which the apostle bad 
•ftbetri-^ bestowed on the fundamental principle of the 
**^* theology of Plato, encouraged the learned pro 
sely tes of the second and third centuries to ad- 
mire and study the writings of the Athenian 
sage, who had thus marvellously anticipated 
one of the most surprising discoveries of the 
christian revelation. The respectable name oi 

trinity from the valeiitinianfl and marcionites. See Beansobre, Hist 
dtt Manicbeisme, I. iii, c. 5-7.; 

' Nod dignum est ex utero credere Deum, et Beum Christian 
.... non dignnm est nt tanta majestas per sordes et sqnalores mnlie- 
ris transire credatiir. The gnostics asserted the impurity of matte r, 
and of marriage ; and they were scandalized by the gross Interprtli- 
tions of the fathers, and even of A ugnstin himself. See Beaosobre, 
torn, ii, p. 523. 

* A'postolis adhuc in saecnio siiperstitibus apnd Jndasitm Cbristi san- 
guine recente, ct phantasma corpus Domini asserebatnr. Coteleriis 
thinks (Patres Apostol. torn, ii, p. 24) that those who will not allow the 
docetes io have arisen in the time of the apostles, may with equal itasM 
deny that the sun shines at noon-day. These docetes, who formed Ac 
most considerable party among the frnostics, were to called^ 1 
they granted only ^ seeming body to Christ 
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Plato was used by the orthodox/ and abused chap. 
by the heretics,* as the common support of^^ 
truth and error: the authority of his skilful 
commentators, and the science of dialects, were 
employed to justify the remote consequences of 
his opinions, and to supply the discreet silence 
of the, inspired writers. The same subtle and 
profound questions, concerning the nature, the 
generation, the distinction, and the equality of 
the three divine persons of the mysterious 
Triadf or Trinity^^ were agitated in the philo- 
sophical, and in the christian schools, of Alex- 
andria. An eager spirit of curiosity urged them 
to explore the secrets of the abyss; and the 
pride of the professors, and of their disciples, 
was satisfied with the science of words. But 
the most sagacious of the christian theologians, 
the. great Athanasius himself, has candidly con- 
fessed,* that when he forced his understanding 

t Some proofs of the respect which the cliristiaDS entertained for the 
petBon and doctrine of Plato, may be found in De la Motbe le Vayer, 
torn. Y, p« 135, ^c. edit. 1767 3 and Basnage, Hist, des Joift, torn, iv, 
p. 29, 79, &c. ' 

* Doleo bona fide, Pl^tonem omnium hsereticomm condiraentarivm 
fictnm. Terttollian. de Anima, c. 23. Petavios (Dogm. Theolog. torn, 
iii, proleg. 2), shews that this was a general complaint. Beausobre 
(torn, i, 1. iii, c. 9, 10), has deduced the Gnostic errors from platonic 
principles ; -and as, in the school of Alexandria, those principles were 
blended with the Oriental philosophy (Bnicker, torn, i, p. 1356), the 
sentiments of Beausobre may be reconciled with the opinion of Moshehn 
(General History of the Church, vol. i, p. 37). 

^ If Thcophilns, bishop of Antioch (see Dupin, Bibliotbeque, Eccle« 
siastique, tom. i, p. 66), was the first who employed the word Triirf, 
TVmify, that abstract term, which was already familiar to the schools 
of philosophy, must have been introduced into the theology of the 
christians after the middle of the second century. 

' Athanasius, torn, i, p. 808. His expressions have an uncommon 
energy ^ and as he was writing to monks, there could not be any cc- 
cuion fvr him to qffect a rational language. 
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CHAP, to meditate on the dmnity of the lago9^ hia toil- 
**^* some and unavailing eiSbrta recoiled on them- 
selves ; that the more he thought, the less he 
comprehended ; and the more he wrote, the less 
capable was he of expressing his thoughts. 
In every step of the inquiry, we are compelled 
to feel and acknowledge the immeasurahle dis- 
proportion between the size of the object and 
the capacity of the human mind. We may 
strive to abstract the notions of time, of space, 
and of matter, which so closely adhere to all the 
perceptions of our experimental knowledgp; but 
as soon as we presume to reason of infinite sub- 
stance, of spiritual generation ; as often as we 
deduce any positive conclusions from a nega- 
tive idea, we are involved in darkness, perplex- 
ity, and inevitable contradiction. As these dif- 
ficulties arise from the nature of the subject, 
they oppress, with the same insuperable weight, 
the philosophic and the theological disputant; 
but we may observe two essential and peculiar 
circumstances, which discriminated the doc- 
trines of the catholic church from the opinions 
of the platonic school. 
j5eii of I. A chosen society of philosophers, men of a 
niediris. liberal education and curious disposition, might 
silently meditate, and temperately discuss, in the 
gardens of Athens, or the library of Alexandria, 
; the abstruse questions of metaphysical science. 
The lofty speculations, which neither convinced 
the understanding, nor agitated the passions, of 
the platonists themselves, were carelessly over- 
looked by the idle, the busy, and even the stu* 
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diouis part of mankind.'' But after the 7c>^05 had chap. 
been revealed as the sacred object of the faith, , 
the hope, and the religious worship of the chris- 
tians, the mysterious system was embraced by 
a numerous and increasing multitude in every 
province of the Roman world. Those persons 
who, from their age, or sex, or occupations, 
were the least qualified to judge, who were the 
least exercised in the habits of abstract reason- 
ing, aspired to contemplate the economy of the 
Divine Nature ; and it is the boast of Tertul- 
lian,^ that a christian mechanic could readily 
answer such 'questions, as had perplexed the 
wisest of the Grecian sages. Where the sub- 
ject lies so far beyond our reach, the difference 
between the highest and the lowest of human 
understandings may indeed be calculated as 
infinitely small ; yet the degree of weakness 
may perhaps be measured by the degree of ob- 
stinacy and dogmatic confidence. These spe- 
culations, instead of being treated as the amuse- 
ment of a vacant hour, became the roost serious 
business of the present, and the most useful 
preparation for a future life. A theology, which 
it was incumbent to believe, which it was im- 
pious to doubt, and which it might be danger- 

^ In a treatise, which professed to explain theopioiotis of the ancient 
philosophers concerning the nature pi the gods, we might expect to 
discover the theological trinity of Plato. But Cicero very lionestly 
confessed, that though he had translated the Tiniaeiis, he r<)nld never 
understand that mysterious dialogue. See Hieronym. prsf. ad. 1. xii^ 
in Isaiam, torn, v, p. 164. 

' TertuUian, in Apoio^. c. 46. See Bayle, Dictionaire a^i mot SUxMm 
made. His remarks ou.tbe prcsamption of TeituUian are profo«nd and 
interesting. 

VOL. III. Y 
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CHAP, ous, and even fatal, to mistake, became tbe fa- 

XXI • ' 

'_ miliar topic of private meditation and popnlar 
discourse. The cold IndifTerence of philoso- 
phy was inflamed by tbe fervent spirit of devo- 
tion ; and even the metaphors of common lan- 
guage suggested tbe fallacious prejudices of 
sense and experience. The christians, who ab- 
horred the gross and impure generation of the 
Greek mythology,"* were tempted to argue from 
the familiar analogy o{ the filial and paternal 
relations. The character of Son seemed to im- 
ply a perpetual subordination of the vo\\i\\tary 
author of his existence ;" but as the act of gene- 
ration, in the most spiritual and abstracted 
sense, must be supposed to transmit the proper- 
ties of a common nature,* they durst not pre- 
sume to circumscribe the powers or tbe dura- 
tion of the son of an eternal and omnipotent fa- i 
ther. Fourscore years after the death of Christ, 
the christians of Bithynia declared, before the 
tribunal of Pliny, that they invoked him as a 
god ; and his divine honours have been perpe- 
tuated in every age and country, hj tbe various 

" Lactantitts, iv, 8, Yet the Probole or Prolaiia^ wbicb tbe most I 
orthodox dnrinea borrowed withont scrnple from the Valentinians, 

and illostrated by tbe comparisons of a fountain and stream, the | 

san and its rays, &c. either meant nothing, or faTonred a material , 
idea of the divine generation. See Beaasobre, tom. i, 1. iii, c. 7, 

p. 648. ~ ' 

' Many of the primitive writers have frankly confessed, that the I 

Son owed his being to the will of the Father. See Clarke's Scriptares I 

Trinity, p. 280 287. On tbe other hand, Athanasins and his follower! I 

seem unwilling to grant what they are afraid to deny; The schoolmeo | 
extricate themselves from this difficulty by the distinction of a preeei" 

ittg and coHcomitant will. Petav. Dogm. Theolog. torn, ii, 1. vi^cS, p. I 

687-603. I 

* Sec Petar, Dogm. Theology tom. ii, 1. ii, c. 10, p. 169^^ 
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sects who assume the name of his disciples.^ chap 
Their tender reverence for the memory of Christ, ^^^^ll^^ 
and their horror for the profane worship of any 
created beings would have engaged them to as- 
sert the equal and absolute divinity of the iogoSy 
if their rapid ascent towards the throne of hea- 
ven had not been imperceptibly checked by 
the appreh^sion of isolating the unity and sole 
supremacy of the great Fatlier of Christ and of 
the universe. The suspense and fluctuation 
produced in the minds of the christians, by these . 
opposite tendencies, may be observed in the 
writings of the theologians who flourished after 
the end of the apostolic age, and before the ori* 
gin of the Arian controversy. Their suffrage 
is claimed, with equal confidence, by the ortho^ 
dox and by the heretical parties ; and the most 
inquisitive critics have fairly allowed, that if 
they had the good fortune of possessing the ca 
tholic verity, they have delivered their concep 
tions in loose, inaccurate, and sometimes con 
tradictory, language.^ 

II. The devotion of individuals was the first Anthonty 
circumstance which distinguished the christians dmrch ' 
from the platonists ; the second was the autho- 
rity of the church . The disciples of philosophy 

' Carnicnqne Christo quasi Deo dire re secnm iovjcem. Plin. Epiit. 
X, 07. The sense of Deus, efl«c, ElohitHf in the ancient langaages, is 
critically examined by Le C)erc (Ars Critica, p. 160-156), and the pro- 
priety of worshipping a very excellent creature is abl; defended bjF tbe 
Socinian Emlyo (Tracts, p. 29-36, 51-145). 

^ See Daill^ de Usn Patrnni, and Le Clerc, Bibliotheqne nniverselle, 
tuBi. X p. 409. To arraign tbe faith of tbe Anti^Nicene fathers^ was 
tbe object, or at least has been tbe effect, of tbe stupendotts work pf 
Petavios on ibe Trinity (Dogm. Theolog. toni. ii); nor hat tho dttp 
iaipresfioa been erased by the learned defence of Bishop Ball* 
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CHAP, asserted the rights of intellectual freedom, and 
^^^ their respect for the sentiments of their teacb- 
ers was a liberal and voluntary tribute, which 
they offered to superior reason. But the chris- 
tians formed a numerous and disciplined so- 
ciety ; and the jurisdiction of their laws and 
magistrates was strictly exercised over the 
minds of the faithful. The loose* wanderings 
of the imagination were gradually confined by 
creeds and confessrions;' the freedom o( prifate 
Judgment submitted to the public wisdom of 
synods ; the authority of a theologian was de- 
termined by his ecclesiastical rank ; and the 
episcopal successors of the apostles inflicted 
the censures of the church on those who devi- 
ated from the orthodox belief. But in an age 
of religious controversy, every act of oppression 
adds new force to the elastic vigour.of the mind; 
and the zeal or obstinacy of a spiritual rebel 
was sometimes stimulated by secret motives of 

Paetioni. ambition or avarice. A metaphysical argument 
became the cause or pretence of political con- 
tests; the subtleties of the platooic school were 
used as the badges of popular factions, and the 
distance which separated their respective te- 
nets was enlarged or magnified by the acrimony 
of dispute. As long as the dark heresies of 
Praxeas and Sabellius laboured to confound 
the Father with the /So»,* the orthodox party 

' The moit ancient creeds were drawn np with the greatest latitude. 
See Bull (Jiidicinm Eccles. Cattu>l.) who tries to prevent Episcopal 
from deriving any advantage from thii» observation. 

* The heresies of Praxeas, Sabdlius, &e. are accarately explaiofd 
by Moshcim (p. 425, 680-714). Praxeas, who came to Rone aboi* 
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might be excused if they adhered more strictly chap. 
and more eistrnestly to the distinction, than to, 
the equality, of the divine persons. But as soon 
as the heat of controversy had subsided, and 
the progress of the Sabellians was no longer an 
object of terror to the churches of Rome, of 
Africa, or of Egypt, the tide of theological opi- 
nion began to flow with a gentle but steady 
motion toward the -contrary extrenae; and the 
most orthodox doctors allowed themselves the 
use of the terms and definitions which had been 
censured in the mouth of the sectaries.^ After 
the edict of toleration had restored peace and 
leisure to the christians, the trinitarian contra- 
Tersy was revived in the ancient seat of plato- 
nism, the learned, the opulent, the tumultuous 
city of Alexandria ; and the fl^me of religious 
discord was rapidly connnuiiicated from the 
schools .to the clergy, the people, the province, 
and the East. The abstruse question of the 
eternity of the logos was agitated in ecclesiasti- 
cal conferences^ and popular sermons; and the 
heterodox opinions of Anus" were soon made ahiw, 
public by his own zeal, ana by that of his ad- 
versaries. His most implacable adversaries 

the end of the second century, deceived, for lome time, the timpli- 
city of the bishop, and was confuted by the pen of the angry Ter- 
tuUian. 

* Socrates acknowledges, that the heresy of Arius proceeded froia 
lis strong desire' to embrace an opinicn the most diametrically oppp- 
site to that of S&bellius. 

° The figure and manners of Arius, the character and numbers 
of his first proselytes, are painted in ver^ lively colours by £pi. 
phanius (torn, i, Hseres. Jxix, 3, p. 729) ; and we c^anDot but regret 
that he should soon forget the historian, to assume the task of cop- 
trovcTsy. 
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CHAP, have acknowledged the learning and blame- 
]^J^2' less life of that eminent presbyter, who. in a 
former election, had declared, and perhaps 
generously declined, his pretensions to the 
episcopal throne.* His competitor, Alexan- 
der, assumed the oflSce of his judge. The im- 
portant cause was argued before him ; and \i 
at first he seemed to hesitate, he at length pro- 
nounced his final sentence, as an absolute rule of 
faith/ The undaunted presbyter, who presumed 
to resist the authority of his angry bishop, was 
separated from the communion of the church ; 
but the pride of Arius was supported by the 
applause of a numerous party. He reckoned 
among his immediate followers two bishops of 
Egypt, seven presbyters, twelve deacons, and 
(what may appear ailmost incredible) seven hun- 
dred virgins. A large majority of the bishops of 
Asia appeared to support or favour his cause ; 
and their measured were conducted by Eusebius 
of Caesarea, the most learned of the christian 
prelates ; and by Eusebius of Nicomedia, who 
bad acquired the reputation of a statesman 
without forfeiting that of a saint. Synods ia 
Palestine and Bithynia were opposed to the sy- 
nods of Egypc. The attention of the prince 

' See PhiiostorgiaB (I. i, c. 3) and Go(fefroy*f ample Commeotary. 
Yet tbecredibilityof Pbilostorgiiis is lessened, in the eyes of the ortho- 
dox, by his ariRnism \ and those of rational critici by his passioo, his 
prejudice, and his ignorance. 

^ Zosomen (I. i, c. 16> represents Alexander as indiiferent, sind cT«a 
Ignorant, in the beginning of the eontroversy ; ^rbile Socrates (I. L c.6) 
ascribes the origin of the dispute to the vain cviriusity of bis theological 
specalations. Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Ecc^esiastjral History, toI. ii, 
p. 178) has censured^ with his usual freedom, the condoctof Alexander > 
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and people was attracted by this theological chap. 
dispute; and the decision, at the end of six j^^ 



systems of 



years," was referred to the supreme authority of a. n. zi%. 
the general council of Nice. 

When the mysteries of the christian faith Three 
were dangerously exposed to public debate, it Se*iS- 
might be observed that the human understand- "'^^^ 
ing was capable of forming three distinct, though 
imperfect, systems, concerning the nature of the 
divine trinity; and it was pronounced that none 
of these systems, in a pure and absolute sense, 
were exempt from heresy and error.* i, Ac- Arianiw*. 
cording to the first hypothesis, which was 
maintained by Arius and his disciples, the logos 
was a dependent and spontaneous production, 
created from nothing by the will of the father^ 
The Son, by whom all things were made,* had 
been begotten before all worlds, and the longest 
of the astronomical periods could be compared 
only as a fleeting moment to the extent of his 
duration; yet this duration was not infinite,* 
and there had been a time which preceded the 
inefiable generation of the logos. On this only 

* The flames of arianism mij^ht burn for some time in secret; bat 
there >is reason to belieTe that they burst out with violence as early as 
the year S19. Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. torn, vi, p. 774-780. 

* Quid credidit ? Certe, out tria nomina audiens tres Deos esse 
credidit, et idololatra efiectns est : out in tribus vocabulis trinominem 
ciredens Beam, in Sabelii haeresium iocnrrit ; nut edoctns ab Arianis 
vuum esse vemm Deont patrem, filium et spiritum sanctum credidit 
creatnras* Ant extra hasc quid credere potnerit nescio. Hieronym. , 
adv. Lnciftrianos; Jerom reserves for the last the orthodox systens, 
which is more complicated and difficult. 

I* As the doctrine of absolute creation from nothing, was gradually 
introduced among the christians (Beausobre, tom. U, p. 165-216), the 
dignity of the tcorkman very naturally rose with that of the work,. 

* The metaphysics of Dr. Cla.rke (Scripture Trinity, p S76-Ji80X 
•onld digest an eternal generation from an infinite ( 
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cHArf*. begotten Son the Almighty Father had tramk 

,,, .I^^fused his ample spirit, and impressed the effbl- 

gence of his glory. Visible image of invisible 
perfection, he saw, at an immeasurable distance 
beneath his feet, the thrones of the brightest 
archangels ; yet he shone only with a reflected 
light, and, like the sons of the Roman emperors, 
who were invested with the titles of Caesar or 
Augustus,*" he 'governed the universe in obedi- 
ence to the will of his father and monarch. 
II, In the second hypothesis, the logos posses- 
sed' ail the inherent, incommunicable perfec- 
tions, which religion and philosophy appro- 
priate to the Supreme God. Three distinct 
and infinite minds or substances, three co-eqnal 
and co-eternal beings, composed the divine es- 
sence;* and it would have implied contradic- 
tion, that any of them should not have existed, 
or that they should ever cease to exist.' The 
advocates of a system which seemed to estab- 
Jish three independent , deities, attempted t) 
preserve the unity of the first cause, so conspi 
cuous in the design and order of the worldy by 
the perpetual concord of their admiuistration . 
and the essential agreement of their wilK A 

<* This profane and absurd simile is employed by several of the primi 
tlvc fathers, particolarl/ by Atbenagoras, in hia apology to the emperor 
Marciw. aild his son ; and it is alleged, without censure, by Bull himself. 
See Defens. Fid. Nicen. s. iii, c. 5, No. 4. 

• See Cudworth's Intellectual System, p. 559, 6T9. This daagtr^ 
ous hypothesis was countenanced by the two Greipories, of Nyssi 
and Naeianzen, by Cyril of Atexandria, John of Damaitciisi, &c. See 
Cudworth, p. 60S. I.c Clerc, Bibliotheque Univers«»He, torn, xviii, p. 
©7-106. 

^ Aiigustin seems to envy the freedom of the philosophers. Ubciia 
verbis loqniintiir phUosoph! .... Nos aiitem non dicimus duo vel tria 
principia, duo* \ el trcs Deos. De Civilat. Pci, x, 25. 
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faint resemblance of this unity of action may be chap. 
discovered in the societies of men, and even of ,,^,,^^,, 
animals.. The causes which disturb their har- 
mony proceed only from the imperfection and 
inequality of their faculties ; but the omnipo- 
tence which is guided by infinite wisdom and 
goodness^ cannot fail of choosing the same 
means for the accomplishment of the same ends. 
Ill, Three beings, who, by the self-derived ne- sibcUi^i 
cessity of their existence, possess all the divine """^ 
attributes in the most perfect degree ; who are 
eternal in duration, infinite in space, and inti- - 
mate]y present to each other, and to the whole 
universe; irresistibly force themselves on the 
astonished mind, as one and the same being/ 
who, in the economy of grace, as well as in that 
of nature, may manifest himself under different 
forms, and be considered under differentaspectSL 
By this hypothesis, a- real substantial trinity is 
refined into a trinity of names, and abstract mo- 
difications, that subsist only in the mind which 
conceives them. The logos is no longer a per 
son, but auattribute; and it is only in a figurative 
sense, that the epithet of son can be applied to 
the eternal reason which was with God from the 
beginning, and by which^ not by whom^ all things 
were made. The incarnation of the logos is re 
duced to amere inspiration of the divine wisdom, 
which filled the soul, and directed all the actions 

* Boetids, Who was deeply Teraed iu the philosophy of P]«to and 
Aristotle, explains the nnlty of the trinity by the iH'diff^rewce of th« 
three persons. See the judicloai remarks of Le Clerc, BibIiotheqtt« 
Choisie, torn, xvi, p. 225, Stc. 
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CHAP, of the man Jesus. Thus, after reyolving round 
^^ the theological circle, we are surprised to find 

'"'''^^''that the sabellian ends where the ebionHe had 
begun ; and that the incomprehensible mystery 
which excites our adoration, eludes our in- 
quiry.^ 

cwmca If the bishops of the council of Nice' had 

I!«!m6. been permitted tofoUow the unbiassed dictates 
of their conscience, Arius and his associates 
could scarcely- hare flattered themselves with 
the hopes of obtaining a majority of votes, in 
&LVOur of an hypothesis so directly adverse to 
the two most popular opinions of the catholic 
world. The arians soon perceived the danger 
of their situation, and prudently assumed tiiose 
modest virtues, which, in the fury of civil and 
religious dissentions, are seldom practised^ or 
even praised, except by the w^)aker party. They 
recommended the exercise of christian charity 
and moderation; urged the incomprehensible 
nature of the controversy ; disclaimed the use 
of any terms or definitions which could not be 
found in the. Scriptures; and oflered, by very 

^ li the sabellians were startled at this conclasion, they "were driven 
down another precipice into the confession, that the Father was bom 
of a virgin, that he had suffered on the cross ; Und thns deserved the 
odious epithet of Patri passians, with which they were branded by their 
adversaries. iSee the invectives of I'ertuUian against Praxeas, and the 
temperate reflections of Mosbcim (p. 423, 681) ; and Beausobre, torn, i, 
1. iii, c. 6, p. 533. 

* The transactfons of the council of Nice are related by the ancients, 
not only in a pairtial, but in a very imperfect manner. Such a pic* 
ture as Fra. Paolo would have drawn, can never be recovered ; hot 
such rude sketches as have been traced by the pencil of bigotry, and 
that of reason, may be seen in Tillemont^Mem. Eccles. torn*. v, p. 
669-769) and in Le Clerc (Bibllotbequd Utiiverselle, tom. x, p. 4SS« 
4*4), . , 
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liberal concessions, to satisfy their adyersaries, chap. 
-without renouncing the integrity of their 6wn^^,,,l^ 
principles. The victorious faction received all 
their proposals with haughty suspicion, and 
anxiously sought for some irreconcilable mark 
of distinction, the rejectioti of which might in- 
volve the arians in the guilt and consequences 
of heresy. A letter was publicly read, and 
ignoroiniously torn, in which their patron, Eu- 
sebius Of Nicomedia, ingenuouisly confessed, 
that the admission of the Homoousion, or Con- The Ho- 
substantial, a word- already familiar to the pla- "***>""•" 
tonists, was incompatible vnth the principles of 
their theok^gical systetri. The fortunate oppor- 
tunity wals eagerly embraced by the bishops, 
who govern^ the resolutions of the synod; 
and, according to the lively expression of Am- 
brose,'' they used the sword, which heresy it- 
self had drawn from the scabhard, to cut off 
the head of the hated monster. The consub- 
stantiality of the Father and the Son was es- 
tablished by the council of Nice, and has been 
unanimously received as a fundamental article 
of the christian faith by the consent of the 
Greek, the Latin, the Oriental, and the Pro- 
testant churches. But if the same word had 
not served to stigmatise* the heretics, and to 
unite the catholics, it would have been inade- 
quate to the purpose of the majority, by whom 
it was introduced into the orthodox c^reed. 

^ We are indebted to Ambrose (dc Fide, 1. iii, cap. nit.) for the know- . 
lcdg«t of this corioQi anecdote. Hoc verbntn posoer^nnt patres, ^nod^ 
viderunt adversariis esse formidini ; ut tanqiiem evaginato ab ipsia £!»• 
4io, ipsum nefaiidis caput heraiseos amputarent. 
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CHAP. This majority was divided iato two parties, 
...^.^L. distinguished by a contrary tendency to the 
jj^tiinents of the tritheists add of the sabellians. 
But as those opposite extremes seemed to over- 
throw the foundations either of natural, or re- 
vealed, religion, they mutually agreed to qua- 
lify the rigour of their principles; and to dis- 
avow the just, but invidious, consequences, 
which might be urged by their antfl^onists. 
The interest of the common cause inclined them 
' to join their numbers, and to conceal their dif- 
ferences; their animosity was softened by tVie 
healing counsels of toleration, and their dis- 
putes were suspanded by the use of the myste- 
rious JETomooiiAafi, which either party was free 
to interpret according to their peculiar tenets. 
The sabellian sense, which, about fifty years 
- before, had obliged the council of Antioch' to 
prohibit this celebrated term, had endeared it 
to those theologians who entertained a secret 
but partial affection for a nominal trinity. But 
the more fashionable saints of the arian times, 
the intrepid Athanasius, the learned Gregory 
Nazianzen, and the other pillars of the church, 
who supported with ability and success the 
Nicene doctrine, appeared to consider the ex- 
pression of substance^ as if it had been synony- 
mous with that of nature; and they ventured 
to illustrate their meaning, by affirming that 
three men, as they belong to the same common 
species, lare consubstantial or homoousian to 

* See Ball, Defens. Fid. Nicen. sect, ii, c. t, p. 25 86. He thinki It 
hii duty to reconcile two orthodox synods. 
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each other ■ This pur^ and distinct equality chap, 
iwras tempered, on the one hand, by the internal ^^^^^^^ 
connection, and spiritual penetration, which in- 
dissolubly unites the divine persons;'' and on 
the other, by the pre-eminence of the Father, 
^which was acknowledged as far as it is compa- 
tible with the independence of the Son.* With- 
in thes6 limits the almost invisible and tremu- 
lous ball of orthodoxy was allowed securely to 
▼ibrate. On either side, beyond this conse* 
crated ground, the heretics and the demons 
larked in ambush to surprise and devour the 
unhappy wanderer. But as the degrees of 
theological hatred depend on the spirit of the 
"war, rather than on the importance of the con- 
troversy, the heretics who degraded, were treat- 
ed with more severity than those who annihi- 
lated, the person of the Son. The life of Atha- 
nasius was consumed in irreconcilable opposi- 
tion to the impious madness of the arians f but 
he defended above twenty years the sabellia- 
Bism of MarceUus of Ancyra ; and when at last 

* According to Ariitotle, the start were homoovsian to each other, 
^ That Homooudn means of one snhstance in Had, hath been shewn hy 
** Petavins, CnrccUaos, Cudworth, Le Clerc, &c. and to prore it, woqld 
*' be oc^Mi agiti.^ This is the jnst remark of Dr. Jortin (vol. ii, p. 
- 9112), who teamiiies the arian controTcrsy with learning, candoar, and 
ingennity, 
'\ See Pctavias (Dogm. Theolog. torn, ii, 1. It, c. 16, p. 45Sj irc)^ 
/Cudworth (p. 55); Bnll (sect, iy, p. 285-290, edit. Grab). Tb« ^ 
*^f'X*r*'<ff or ciramiincetmy is perhaps the deepest and darkes't comer 
6f the whole theological abyss. 

^ The third section of Bull's Defence of the Nicene faith, which 
some of his antagonists have called nonsense, and others heresy, is con- 
secrated to tlie supremacy of the Father. ^ 

', The ordinary appellation with which Athanasias and his foilowera 
thoie to compliment the arians, Was that of artoinant^es. 
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CHAP, he was compelled to withdraw himself from his 
^^^^'^^ communion, he continued to mention, with an 
ambiguous smile, the venial errors of his respect- 
able friend.'' . 

Ariaa The authority of a general council, to which 

the arians themselves had been compelled to sub- 
mit, inscribed on the banners of the orthodox 
party th,e mysterious characters of the word Ho- 
fHoausiam, which essentially contributed,notwitb- 
standing some obscure disputes, some nocturnal 
combats, to maintain and perpetuate the unifor- 
mity of faith, or at least of language. The con- 
substantialists, who by their success have deserv- 
ed and obtained the title of catholics, gloried in 
the simplicity and steadiness of their own creed, 
and insulted the repeated variations of their ad- 
versaries, who were destitute of any certain rule 
of faith. The sincerity or the cunning of the 
arian chiefs, the fear of the laws of the people, 
their reverence for Christ, their hatred of Atha- 
nasius, all the causes, human and divine, that 
influence and disturb the counsels of a theolo- 
gical faction, introduced among the sectaries a 
spirit of discord and inconstancy, which, in the 
course of a few years, erected eighteen different 
models of religion,' and avenged the violated 

« Epipbaoitis, torn. i. H«erei. Ixxii, 4, p. 837. See the adTenturpt 
of MarcellQi, in TUIemont (Mem. Ecclei. torn. ▼!!, p. 8S0.899). His 
work ID MK book, of the unity pf God, was answered in the three books, 
which are still extant, of Ensebius. After a long and careful exaiuina- 
tion, Petavius (torn, ii, 1. i, c. 14, p. 7S) has reluctantly }>fonoQnctd ibc 
condemnation of Marcellns. 

' Athanasios in his epistle concerning the synods of Selucia and Ri- 
■M«l (torn, i, p. 886-905), has given an ample list of aiian crefd«(, which 
has been enlarged and improved by the labours of the indefatigzb 
TUlenont (Mem. fiecles. torn, vi, p, 477). 
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dignity of the church. The 2eaIous Hilary,* chap. 
M^ho, from the peculiar hardships of his situa-^^^""' 
tion, was inclined to extenuate rather than to 
^-ggrav^ie the errors of the oriental clergy, 
declares, that in the wide extent of the ten pro- 
vinces of Asia, to which he had been banished, 
there could be found very few prelates who hai 
preserved the knowledge of the true God.* Th© 
oppression which he had felt, the disorders of 
which he was the spectator and the victim, ap- 
peased, during a short interval, the angry pas- 
sions of his soul ; and in the following passage, 
of which I shall transcribe a few lines the bishop 
of Poitiers unwarily deviates into the style of a 
christian philosopher. " It is a thing," says 
Hilary, '* equally deplorable and dangerous, that 
"there, are as many creeds as opinions among 
" men, as many doctrines as inclinations, and 
" as many sources of blasphemy as there ara 
" faults among us ; because we make creeds 
" arbitrarily, and explain* them as arbitrarily. 
" The homoousion is rejected, and received, 
" and explained aw;ay by successive synods. 
" The partial or total resemblance of the father 
" and of the son, is a subject of dispute for 

* Erasmns, with admirable seme and freedom, bas delineated the 
jtut charaeter of Hilary. To reTise his text, to compose the annals of 
his lif^, and to jastify his sentiments and conduct, is the province of the 
benedictine editors. 

Abique cpiscopo «leu8io et panels cum eo, ex majore parte Asians 
decern proYinci«, inter quas consisto, vere Deum nesciont Atqoe 
ntinam penitos nescirent! cum procUviore cnim venii ignorarent quam 
obtrectarent. Hilar, de Synodis, slve de Fide OrientaUnm, c. 63, p. 
1186, edit« Benedict. In the celebrated parallel between atheism and 
snperatition, the bishop of Poitiers would have been surprised in the 
philosophic society of Bayte and Plutarch. 
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CHAP. « these unhappy times. Every year, nay every 
" mooD, vre make new creeds to describe invi- 
** sible mysteries. We repent of what vi^e have 
" done, we defend those who repent, we ana- 
" thematise those whom we defended. We con- 
" demn either the doctrine of others in our- 
" selves, or our own in that of others ; and re- 
" ciprocally tearing one another to pieces, we 
" have been the cause of each other's ruin.*^ 
AriM It ^iii jj0t be expected, it would not perhaps 

be endured, that I should swell this theo/ogical 
digression, by a minute exammation of the e\gh> 
teen creeds, -the authors of which, for the most 
part, disclaimed the odious name of their parent 
Arius. It is amusing enough t() delineate tlie 
. form, and to trace the vegetation, of a singular 
plant; but the tedious detail of leaves without 
flowers, and of branches without fruit, would 
soon exhaust the patience, and disappoint the 
curiosity, of the laborious student. Ope ques- 
tion which gradually arose from the arian con* 
troversy may, however, be noticed, as it served 
to produce and discriminate the three sects, 
who were united only by their common ayer^ 
sion to the homoousion of the Nicene synod. 
1, If they were asked, whether the son was likt 
unto the fatlier, the question was resolutely an- 
swered in the negative, by the heretics who ad- 
hered to the principles of Arius, or indeed to 
those of philosophy; which seem to establish 

*■ Hilarini ad'Constantiom, 1. ii, e. 4, 6, p* 1227, 1228. This »• 
Iparkable passage deserved the attention of Mr. Locke, ivho bas traai* 
cribed it (vol. iii, p. 470) into the model of hit lew comiiiDii fli^ 
l^k. 
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an infioite diflFerence between the creator and chai'. 
the most excellent of bis creatures. This ob- , 
vious consequence was maintained by iEtius,* 
on whom the zeal of his adversaries bestowed 
the surname of the atheist. His restless and 
aspiring spirit urged him to try almost every 
profession of human life. He was succes3ively 
a slave, or at least a husbandman, a travelling 
tinker, a goldsmith, a physician, a school-mas- 
ter, a theologian, and at last the apostle of a 
new church, which was propagated by the abi- 
lities of his disciple, Eunomius/ Armed with 
texts of scripture, and with cautious syllogisms 
from the logic of Aristotle, the subtle ^tius had 
acquired the fame> of an invincible disputant, 
whom it was impossible either to silence or to 
convince. Such talents engaged the ftiendship 
of the arian bishops, till they were forced to 
renounce, and even to persecute, a dangerous 
ally, who, by the accuracy of his reasoning, 
had prejudiced their cause in the popular opi- 
nion, and offended the piety of their most de- 
voted followers. 2, The omnipotence of the 
creator suggested a specious and respectful so- 

* In Philostorgius (1. iii, c. 16), the character and adventures of 
JEtins appear singular enough, though they are carefully softened by 
the hand ^f a friend. The editor Godefroy (p. 153), who was more 
attached to his principles than to his author, has collected the odious 
circumstances which his various adversaries have preserved or in- 
vented 

^ According to the judgment of a man who respected both those scc« 
taries, ^tius had been endowed with a stronger understanding, and 
Ennomins had acquired more art and learning (Pbiiostorgins t. viii, 
p. 18). The confession and apology of Eunomius (Fabiicius, Uibiiot^ 
Gr»c. torn, viii, p. 2^8-305) is on^ of the few heretical pieces which 
have escaped. 

VOL. III. E 
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CHAP, lution of the likeness of the father and the son; 

^^^^ and faith might humbly receive what reasoa 
could not presume to deny, that the supreme 
God might communicate his infinite perfections, 
and create a being similar only to himself.* 
These arians were powerfully supported by the 
weight and abilities of their leaders, who had 
succeeded to the management of th^ ensebian 
interest, and who occupied the principal thrones 
of the East. They detested, perhaps with some 
affectation, the impiety of Miius ; they profes- 
sed to believe, either withput reserve, or ac- 
cording to the scriptures, that the son was dif- 
ferent from all other creatures, and similar only 
to the father. But they denied that he iivas 
either of the same, or of a similar substance; 
sometimes boldly justifying their dissent, and 
sometimes objecting to the use of the word sub- 
stance, which seems to imply an adequate, or at 
least a distinct, notion of the nature of the deity. 
3. The sect which asserted the doctrine of a si- 
milfi^r substance was the most numerous, at 
least in the provinces of Asia ; and when the 
leaders of both parties were assembled in the 
council of Seleucia,* their opinion would have 
prevailed by a majority of one hundred and five 
to forty-three bishops; The Greek word, which 

* Yet, according to the opinion of Estiui and Bali (p. 297)» there is 
one power, tliat of creation, whicli God cannot communicate to a crea- 
ture. Estinsy who so accurately defined the limits of omnipotence, wa» 
a Dutchman by birth, and by trade a scholastic divine« Dupin. Bib- 
, tiot. Ecclei. torn, xvii, p. 46. 

' Sabinus (ap. Socrat. I. ii, c. 39) had copied the acts; Athanasisi 
and Hilary have explained the divisions of this arian synod ; the other 
circnmstances which are -relative to it are carefully collected by Baro- 
nluB and Tillemont 
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wa« chosen to express this raysterious resem- chap 
blance, bears so close an affinity to the ortho- ^,,^^^Jl,^ 



dox symbol, that the profane of every age have 
derided the furious contests which the differ- 
ence of a single diphthong excited between the 
homoousians and the homoiousians. As it fre- 
quently happens, that the sounds and charac 
ters which approach the nearest to each other 
accidently represent the most opposite ideas, 
the observation would be itself ridiculous, if it 
were possible to mark any real and sensible 
distinction between the doctrine of the semi- 
arians, as they were improperly styled, and that 
of the catholics themselves. The bishop of Poi- 
tiers, who, in his Phrygian exile, very wisely 
aimed at a coalition of parties, endeavours to 
prove that, by a pious and faithful interpreta- 
tion,*' the homoiousion may be reduced to a coo- 
substantial sense. Yet he confesses that tb^ 
word has a dark and suspicious aspect ; and, 
as if darkness were congenial to theologic?rl 
disputes, the semi-arians, who advanced to the 
doors of the church, assailed them with the 
most unrelenting fury. 

The provinces of Egypt and Asia, which cul- Faith of 
tivated the language and manners of the Greeks, temTr 
had deeply imbibed the venom of the arian con- J'huich. 
troversy. The familiar study of the platonic 

*» Fidcli et pia intelligcntia .... De Synod, c- 77, p. 119S. In bit 
short apologctical notes (first published by the benedictines ffom aMf. 
of Charters) he observes, that he used this cautious expression, jqoi 
iotelligerem et irapiain, p. 206. See p. 1146. Philostorgius, who 
«aw those objects through a different medium, is inclined to forget tfa4s 
difference of the important diphthong. See in parliciUar, viji, 17, anfl 
Godefroy, p. 352. 
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CHAP, system, a vain and argumentative disposition, a 

'***• copious and flexible idiom, supplied the clergy 

and people of theEastwithanincxhaustibleflow 

• of words and distinctions; and, in the midst of 
their fierce contentions, they easily forgot the 
doubt which ia recommended by philosophy, 
and the submission which is enjoined by reli- 
gion. The inhabitants of the West were of a 
less inquisitive spirit; their passions were not 
so forcibly moved by invisible objects; their 
minds were less frequently exercised by the 
habits of dispute, and such was the happy ig- 
norance of the Galilean church, that Hilary 
himself, above thirty years after the first gene 
ral council, was still a stranger to the Nicene 
creed.* The Latins had received the rays of 
divine knowledge through the dark and doubt- 
ful medium of a translation. The poverty and 
stubbornness of their native tongue was not al- 
ways capable of affording just equivalents for 
the Greek terms, for the technical words of the 
platonic philosophy,* which had been conse- 
crated by the gospel or by the church, to ex- 
press the mysteries of the christian faith ; and 
a verbal defect might introduce into the Latin 
theology a long train of error or perplex- 

* Tettor Dcnvi c«lt «tqne terr« mecum nentrnm au<li»»«ni, semp" 
tamen ntrainqne lensisse. ..;. Reg^neratm pridem et in episcop*'" 
•UqatDtuper nanriui fidem Nirenam onnqnam nUi exsnlatnrm in- 
diTl. HMar. de Synodto, c. xci, p. 1205. The benedlctinw are pn- 
naded that be goterned the diocete of Poitien »evcral year* btfon 

hi* exU*. -.■»». 

« Seneca (EpUt. WUi), coniplaini that eren the ft • of the pw»- 
9ittt (the <a« of the bolder tchoohnen) eould not be cspreued bja I> 
iiMMaa. 
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ity/ But as the western provincials bad the chaf 
good fortune of deriving their, religion from an^^,,^,^^ 
orthodox source, they preserved with steadi* 
ness the doctrine which they had accepted with 
docility; and when the arian pestilence ap*. 
proached their frontier, they were supplied with 
the seasonable preservative of the homoousion^ 
by the paternal care of the Roman pontiff. 
Their sentiments and their temper were dis- Council of 
played in the memorable synod of Rimini, which ▲/o!"sW 
surpassed in numbers the council of Nice, since 
it was composed of above four hundred bishops 
of Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Uly- 
ricuna. From the first debates it appeared, that 
only fourscore prelates adhered to the party, 
though they affected to anathematise the name 
and memory of Arius. But this inferiority was 
compensated by the advantages of skill, of ex* 
perience, and of discipline; and the minority 
was conducted by VaJens and Ursacius, two 
bishops of Hlyricum, who had spent their lives 
in the inti^igues of courts and councils, and who 
had been trained under the eusebian banner, in 
the religious wars of the East.' By their argu- 
ments and negociations, they embarrassed, they 
confounded, they at last deceived, the honest 
simplicity of the Latin bishops, who suffered 
the palladium of the faith to be extorted from 
their hands by fraud and importunity, rather 
than by open violence. The council of Rimini 

* The preference which the foarth council of the Lateraa at length 
gave to a numerical i athcr than a genmeul unity (see Petav. torn, ii, !• 
iT, c. 13, p. 424), was favoured by the Latin language 3 t^mc leems to. 
txdte the idlea of substance, trinitaM of qualities. 
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CHAP, was not allowed separate, till the memberff 
,*!?iLhad imprudently subscribed a captious creed, 
- in which some expressions, susceptible of an 
heretical sense, were inserted in the room of the 
homoousion. It was on this occasion, that, ac- 
cording to Jerom, the world was surprised to 
find itself arian/ But the bishops of the Latin 
provinces had no sooner reached their respective 
dioceses, than they discovered their mistake, and 
repented of their weakness. The ignominious 
capitulation was rejected with disdain and ab- 
horrence; and the homoousian standard, which 
had been shaken, but not overthrown, was more 
firmly replanted in all the churches of the West* 
Condnct Such was the rise and progress, and such were 
iierort in the natural revolutions of those theological dis^ 
c«wtrof" putes, which disturbed the peace of Christianity 
^^y- under the reigns of Gonstantine and of his sons. 
But as those princes presumed to extend their 
despotism over the faith, as well as over the lives 
and fortunes, of their subjects ; the weight of , 
their suffrage sometimes inclined the ecclesias- j 
tical balance ; and the prerogatives of the king | 
of heaven were settled, or changed, or modified, 
in the cabinet of an earthly monarch. 
indiffer- '^^^ uuhappy Spirit of discord which pervad- 
ooMUn- ^ ^^^ provinces of the East interrupted the 
tine, triumph of Constantine ; but the emperor con- 

' Jngemuit totus orbis, et arianam se esse miratof est. Hierdnym. 
adv. Lucifer, torn, i, p. 145. 

■ The story of the council of Rimini is very elegantly told by Sulpi- 
clasSeTeruf (Hist. Sacra, 1. ii, p. 419-430, edit. Ludg. Bat. 1647), aod 
by Jerom, in his dialogue against the luciferians. The design of the 
latter is to apologize for the conduct of tha Latin bishops who wcrs 
deceived, and who repented. 
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tinued for some time to Tiew, with cool and c"^- 
careless indifference, the object of the dispute. „...^,^, 
As he was yet ignorant of the difficulty of ap- 
peasing the quarrels of theologians, he addres- 
sed to the contending parties, to Alexander and 
to Arius, a moderating epistle;' which may be 
ascribed, with far greater reason, to the untu- 
tored sense of a soldier and statesman, than to 
the dictates of any of his episcopal counsellors. 
He attributes the origin of the whole contro- 
yersy to a trifling and subtle question, concern- 
ing an incomprehensible point of the law, which 
was foolishly asked by the bishop, and impru- 
dently resolved by the presbyter. He laments 
that the christian people, who had the same 
God, the same religion, and the same worship, 
should be divided by such inconsiderable dis- 
tinctions; and he seriously recommends to the 
clergy of Alexandria the example of the Greek 
philosophers, who could maintain their argu- 
ments without losing their temper, and assert 
their freedom without violating their friendship. 
The indifference and contempt of the sovereign 
would have been, perhaps, the most effectual 
method of silencing the dispute, if the popular 
current bad been less rapid and impetuous, and 
if Constantine himself, in the midst of faction 
and fanaticism, could have preserved the calm 
possession of his own mind. But his ecclesias- 
tical ministers soon contrived to seduce the im- 

» EuscWu., in Vit. Constant. 1. ii, c. 64-72. Tlie principles of tole. 
ration and religions indifference, contained in this epistle, have ipTOi 
great offence to Baronins, TiUeniont, &c. who wpposes that the eqipc- 
ror had some evil counsellor, either Satan or Eosebius, at his elbow. 
See Jortin's Remarks, torn, ii, p. 183... 
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cnw. partiality of the magistrate, and to awaken the 
. ^^!'... zeal of the proselyte. He was provoked by the 
Hi. l^r insults which had been offered to his statues; 
A. D. 826. jjg ^g^g alarmed by the real, as well as the ima- 
ginary, magnitude of the spreading mischief; 
and he extinguished the hope of peace and to- 
leration, from the moment that he assembled 
three hundred bishops within the walls of the 
same palace. The presence of the monarci 
swelled the importance of the debate; his at- 
tention multiplied the arguments ; and he ex- 
posed his person with a patient intrepidity, 
which animated the valour of the combitapfs. 
Notwithstanding the applause which has been 
bestowed on the eloquence and sagacity . of 
Constantine,* a Roman general, whose religion 
might be still a subject of dqubt, and whose 
mind had not been enlightened either by study 
or by inspiration, was indifferently qualified to 
discuss, in the Greek language, a metaphysical 
question, or an article of faith. But the credit 
of his favourite Osius, who appears^;o have pre- 
sided in the council of Nice, might dispose the 
emperor in favour of the orthodox party •, and 
a well-timed insinuation^ that the sameEusebius 
of Nicomedia* who now protected the heretic, 
,had lately assisted the tyrant,'' might exaspe- 
rate him against their adversaries. The Nicene 
creed was ratified by Constantine ; and his firm 

' EusebinS) in Vit Constantln. I. Hi, €. 13. . 

^ Tlieodoret has preserved (I. i, c. 20) an epistle from Constoniine to 
the people of Nicomedia, in vihhh the monarch declares himseif the 
public accuser of one of bis subjects ; he styles Kii^cbiu^ ••mcTwpiwu* 
KfUTTir^ 9VfAf*vr*t; and be complains of his hostile behaViomr duriaf 
thte civil w»r. 
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declaration, that those who resisted -the divine chap. 
judgment of the synod must prepare themselves ^^^^^^^^^ 
for an immediate exile, annihilated the mur- 
murs of a feeble opposition, which, from seven- 
teen, was almost instantly reduced to two, pro- 
testing bishops. Eusebius of Caesarea yielded 
a reluctant and ambiguous consent to the to- 
nioousion ;- and the wavering conduct of the 
Nicomedian Eusebius served only to delay, a- 
bout three months, his disgrace and exile." 
The impious Arius was banished into one of He perte. 
the remote provinces of Illyricum ; his person ariaa 
and disciples were branded, by law, with the 
odious name of porphyrians; his writings were 
condemned to the flames, and a capital punish- 
ment was denounced against those in whose 
possession they should be found. The empe- 
ror had now imbibed the spirit of controversy, 
and the angry sarcastic style of his edicts was 
designed to inspire his subjects with the hatred 
which he had conceived against the enemies of 
Christ." 

But, as if the conduct of the emperor had 
been guided by passion instead of principle, 

Sec in Socrates (I. 1, c. 8), or rather in Tlieodoret (1. i, c. 12), an 
original letter of Eusebius of Caesarea, in which he attempts to justify 
his silbscribing the homoonsion. The character of Eusebius has always 
been a problem ; but those viho have read the second critical epistle 
of Le Clerc (Ars Critica, torn, iii, p. 30-69), must entertain a y^nr 
nnCavonrablc opinion of the orthodoxy and sincerity of the bishop if 
CdRsaiva. 

"^ Athanasiifl, torn, i, p. 727. Philostorgius,!. i, c. 10, and Gcdefroy's 
Commentary, p. 41. 

" Socrates, 1. i, c. 9. In his circular letters, vihiah were addressed 
to the several critics, Constantine employed against the heretics the: 
aims of ridicule and eomu raillery. 
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CHAP, three years from the council of Nice wctc 
^J^^^ scarcely elapsed, before he discovered some 
ftDd the symptoms of mercy, and even of indulgence, 
pSrtJ^** towards the proscribed sect, which was secreffy 
^y^- '^protected by his favourite sister. The exiles 
were recalled; and Eusebius, who gradually 
resumed his influence over the mind of Constai^ 
tine, was restored to the episcopal throne, from 
which he had been ignominiously degraded. 
Arios himself was treated by the whole court 
with the respect which would have been d\ie to 
an innocent and oppressed man ; his faith was 
approved by the synod of Jerusalem ; and the 
emperor seemed impatient to repair his injus- 
tice, by issuing an absolute command, that he 
should be solemnly admitted to the communion 
in the cathedral of Constantinople. On the 
same day which bad been fixed for the triumph 
of Arius, he expired ;-Tand the strange and 
horrid circumstances of his death might excite 
a suspicion, that the orthodox saints had con- 
tributed more efficaciously than by their prayers, 
to deliver the church from the most formidable 
of her enemies."* The three principal leaders of 
the catholics, Athanasius of Alexandria, £u- 
stathius of Antioch, and Paul of Constantino- 
ple, were deposed on various accusations, by 
the sentence of numerous councils, and were 

* We derive the original itory from AtbaDasius (torn, i, p. 670), 
Dvlio expresses some relnctance to stigmatize the memory of the dead. 
He might exaggerate, bat the perpetual commerce of Alexandria and 
Constantinople would have rendered it dangerous to invent. Tboic 
*vho press the literal narrative of the d«ath of Arins (his bowels snddcD- 
ly burst out in a privy) must maka their option betwei:n foi^cn and 
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afterwards banished into distant provinces by chap. 
the first of the christian emperors, who, in the .,,^^^^^ 
last moments of his life, received the rites of 
baptism from the arian bishop of Nicomedia. 
The ecclesiastical government of Constantine 
cannot be justified from the reproach of levity 
and weakness. But the credulous monarch, 
unskilled in the stratagems of theological war* 
fare, might be deceived by the modest and spe- 
cious professions of the heretics, whose senti- 
ments he never perfectly understood ; and while 
he protected Anus, and persecuted Athanasius, 
he still considered the council of Nice as the 
bulwark of the christian Mth, and the peculiar 
glory of his own reign.P 

The sons of Constantius must have been ad- conitan- 
mittedfrom their childhood into the rank of cate- *»»» ft- 
chumens, but they imitated, >in the delay of their Anans. 
baptism, the example of their father. Like him, tei.' ^^ 
they presumed to pronounce their judgment on 
mysteries into which they had never been regu- 
larly initiated;'' and the fate of the trinitarian 
controversy depended, in a great measure, on 
the sentiments of Constantius, who inherited 
the provinces of the East, and acquired the pos- 
session of the whole empire. The arian pres- 

' The (rhange in the sentiments, or at least in the conduct, of Con* 
stantine, may be traced in Easebias (in Vit. Constant I. iii,c. 28, Kiv^ 
c. 41), Socrates (I. i, c. 23-39), Sozomen (I. ii, c. 16 34), Theodoret (U 
i, c. 14-34), and Philostorgius (1. ii, c. 1-17). But the first of these 
writers was too near the scene of action, and the others were too re- 
mote from it. It is singular enough, that the important task of conti- 
nuing the history of the church, should have been left for two laymen 
and a heretic. 

^ Quia etiam tum catechu menus sacramentum fide merito videretur 
potuisso ncscire. Snip. Sever. Hist. Sacra. 1. ii, p. 410 
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' CHAP, byter or bishop, who had secreted for his use 
...^.^h.. the testament of the deceased emperor, improv- 
ed the fortunate occasion which had introduced 
him to the familiarity of a prince, whose pubh'c 
counsels were always swayed by his domestic 
favourites. The* eunuchs and slaves diffused 
the spiritual poison through the palace, and the 
dangerous infection was communicated by the 
female attendants to the guards, and by the em- 
press to her unsuspicious husband/ The par- 
tiality which Constantius always expressed to- 
wards the eusebian faction was insensibly fortifi- 
ed by the dexterousmanagementof their leaders ; 
and his victory over the tyrant Magnentius in- 
creased his inclination, as well as ability, to em- 
ploy the arms of power in the cause of arianism. 
While the two armies were engaged in the plains 
of Mursa, and the fate of the two rivals depended 
on the chance of war, the son of Constan tine pas- 
sed the anxious moments in a church of the 
martyrs, under the walls of the city. His spi- 
ritual comforter, Valens, the arian hisbop of the 
diocese, employed the most artful precautions 
to obtaih such early intelligence as might se- 
cure either his favour or his escape. A secret 
chain of swift and trusty messengers informed 
him of the vicissitudes of the battle; and while 
the courtiers stood trembling round their af- 
frighted roaster Valens assured him that the 

Socrates, 1. ii, c. 2. Sozomcn, I. iii, c 18. Atbaoas. ton. i, p. 
81S-834. He obicives that the eunadis are the natnral enemies of the 
Son. Coin pare Dr. Jortin^s Keniarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv, 
p. 3, yiUh a certain genealogy in Candide (cb. iv), which ends witli one 

•r tht.' (ii;kt con;pai;.o&& of ChrJsfophcr Colurobns. 



Gallic legions gave way, and insinuated/ with chap. 
some presence of mind, that the glorious event ^^^^^^^;^^ 
had been revealed to him by an angel. The 
grateful emperor ascribed his success to the 
merits and intercession of the bishop of Mursa, 
•whose faith had deserved the public and mira- 
culous approbation of heaven/ The arians^ 
who considered as their own the victory of Con* 
stantiuSy preferred his glory to that of his fa- 
ther/ Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, immediately 
composed the description of a celestial cross, 
encircled with a splendid rainbow, which, dur- 
ing the festival of Pentecost, about the third 
hour of the day, had appeared over the mount - 
of Olives, to the edification of the devout pil- 
grims, and the people of the holy city." The 
size of the meteor was gradually magnified ; and 
the arian historian has ventured to afiirm, that 
it was conspicuous to the two armies in the 
plains of Pannonia ; and that the tyrant, who 
is purposely represented as an idolater, fled 
before the auspicious sign of orthodox Christi- 
anity/ 

* Solpicins SeTcrns, in Hist. Sacra. 1. ii, p. 405, 406. 

* Cyril (apod Baron, a. d. S53, No. 26), expressly obserrcs, that 
ID the r^ign of Coostantine the cross had been fonnd in the bowels 
of the earth ; bat that it had appeared, in the reign of Constantins, 
ID the midst of the heavens. This opposition etid^ntly proves, that 
Cyril vras iiniorant of th^ stnpendons mirdcle to vrhich the conversion ' 
of Conttantine U attributed ; and this ignorance is the more sur- 
prising, since it was no more than tvrelve years after his death that 
Cyril vras consecrated bishop of Jerusalem, by the inuncdiate suc- 
cessor of Eusebius of C*sarea. See lUIemont, Mem. Ecclei. torn, viii, 
p. 116. ' 

" It is not easy to determine how far the ingenoity of Cyril might be 
assisted by some natural appearances of a solar halo. 
■ Philofftorgins, 1. iii, c.'StO. He is foHovred by the author of the 

Alexandrian 
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CHAP. The sc»ituiient8 of a judicious stranger, who 
^^ has impartially considered the progress of civil 
Ariir ' or ecclesiastical discord, are always entitled to 
coDBcib. Qur notice; and a short passage of Ammianos, 
who served in the armies, and studied the cha- 
racter, of Constantius,is perhaps of more value 
than many pages of theological invectives. 
" The christian religion, which, in itself/' says 
that moderate historian, " is plain and simple, 
« he confounded by the dotage of superstitioo. 
« Instead of reconcilingtheparties bytbewdght 
" of his authority, he cherished and propagated, 
" by verbal disputes, the differences which his 
'' vain curiosity had excited. The highways 
" were covered with troops of bishops, gallop- 
" ing from every side to the assemblies, which 
" they call synods ; and while they laboured 
" to reduce the whole sect to their own parti- 
" cular opinions, the public establishment of 
" the posts was almost ruined by their hasty 
" and repeated journeys."^ Oiu- more intimate 
knowledge of the ecclesiastical transactions of 
the reign of Constantius, would furnish an am- 
ple commentary on this remarkable passage ; 
which justifies the rational apprehensions of 
Athanasius, that the restless activity of the 
clergy, who wandered round the empire in 

Alexandrian Chronicle, hf Cedremis, and by Nicephorai (see Gode- 
fred. niiiertat. p. 188. They conWaot refasc a miraele, even from 
the hand of an enemy. 

' So cnriont a passa^jfe well deserves to be transcribed. ChriMwn»" 
religionem absohitam et simplicem, anili superstitione confi^ndens } 
in (|iilL scrntandA perplexius, qnani componend^ graviiw excitaret di*- 
cidia pliirima ; qnae progrcssa fnsiiw ainit concertatione verboriun, wt 
catervis antistitnm jumentis pnblicis iiUro citroque disciirrenlibnsjl'tr 
aynodos (qnas appellant) dam ritum omnem ad suum trahere conaiU"f 
( Valesins read* cotuUur) rei vehiculariai concideret nervos. Animiii""* 
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search of the true faith, would, excite the con- ch4f, 
tempt and laughter of the unbelieving world.' ^^^';^ 
As «oon as the emperor was relieved from the 
terrors of the civil war, he devoted the leisure 
of his winter-quarters at Aries, Milan, Sirmium, 
and Constantinople, to the amusements or toils 
of controversy ; the sword of the magistrate, 
and even of the tyrant, was unsheathed, to En- 
force the reasons of the theologian ; and, as be 
opposed the orthodox faith of Nice, it is readily 
confessed that his incapacity and ignorance 
were equal to his presumption.* The eunuchs, 
the women, and the bishops, who governed the 
vain and feeble mind of the emperor, had in- 
spired him with an insuperable dislike to the 
Homoousion; but his timid conscience was 
alarmed by the impiety of -Sltius. The guilt of 
that atheist wa^ aggravated by the suspicious 
favour of the unfortunate Gallus; and even the 
deaths of the imperial ministers who had been 
massacred at Antioch, were imputed to the sug- 
gestions of that dangerous sophist. The mind 
of Constant! us, which could neither be mode- 
rated by reason, nor fixed by faith, was blindly 
impelled to either side of the dark and empty 
abyss, by his horror of the opposite extreme; 
he alternately embraced and condemned the 
sentiments; he successively banished and rer 
called the leaders, of the arian and seminarian 
factions.* During the season of public busi 

* Athanas. torn, i, p. 870. 

*■ Socrates, U ii, c. 35-47. SozomeD, L iv, c. 15M0. Theodoret, I. ii^ 
e. 18 S2. Philostorg. I. !▼, c. 4-lS, I. v, c. 1-4, 1. vi, c. 1^. 
^ Sozomen^ 1. iv, c. 23. AUianas. torn, i, p. 831. TUlcmont (Men. 

Bcclei^ 
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CHAP, ness or festivity he employed whole days^ and 
^J^^^^even nights, in selecting the words, and weigb- 
^ ' ing the syllables, which composed his fluctua- 
ting creeds. The subject of his meditation still 
pursued and occupied his slumbers ; the inco- 
herent dreams of the emperor were received as 
celestial visions; and he accepted with com- 
placency the lofty title of bishop of bishops, 
from those ecclesiastics who forgot the interest 
of their order for the gratification of their pas- 
sions. The design of establishing aa uniform- 
ity of doctrine, which had engaged Yum to con- 
vene so many synods in Gaul, Italy, Illyricum, 
and Asia, was repeatedly baffled by his own 
levity, by the divisions of the arians, and by the 
resistance of the catholics; and he resolved, as 
the last and decisive effort, imperiously to dic- 
tate the decrees of a general council. The de- 
structive earthquake of Nicomedia, the diflficul- 
ty-of finding a convenient place, and perhaps 
some secret motives of policy, produced an al- 
teration in the summons. The bishops of the 
East were directed to meet at Seleucia, in Isau- 
ria; while those of the West held their delibe- 
rations at Rimini, on the coast of the Hadriatic; 
and, instead of two or three deputies from each 
province, the whole episcopal body was order 
ed to march. The Eastern council, after con- 
suming four days in fierce and unavailing de> 

Eccles. torn, vii, p. 947) has cpllected several instances of the hangbtj 
finaticism of Constontius from the detached treatises of Lncifer of 
Cagliari. The very titles of these treatises inspire aeal and terror j 
. « Moriendam . pro Dei Filio." " De Regibns AposUticis.*" " D« 
** non conveniendo cum Hseretico* " De non parcendolq Dett» 
** dflin<yiientibas ** ' 
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bate, separated without any definitive coDcla- chap 
sion. The council of the West was protracted ^^.,,^.' ^ 
till the seventh month. Taurus, the praetorian 
prefect, was instructed not to dismiss the pre- 
lates till they should all be united in the same 
opinion; and his efforts/were supported by a 
power of banishing fifteen of the most refrac-, 
tory and a promise of the consulship if he 
achieved so difficult an adventure. His pray- a. ». mo. 
ers and threats, the authority of the sovereign, 
the sophistry of Yaletis and Ursacius, the dis- 
tress of cold and hunger, and the tedious me- 
lancholy of a hopeless exile, at length extorted 
thenreluctant consent of the bishops of Rimini. 
The deputies of the East and of the West at 
tended the emperor in the palace of Constanti- 
nople, and he enjoyed the satisfaction of im« 
posing on the world a pr^ofession of faith which 
established the likeness, without expressing the 
cansuhstaniiality, of the Son of God.* But the 
triumph of arianism had been preceded by the 
removal of the orthodox clergy, whom it was 
impossible either to iptimidate or to corrupt ; 
and ttte reign of Constantius was disgraced by 
the unjust and ineffectual persecution of the 
great Athanasius. 

We have seldom an opportunity of observing, ^^^l^^* 
either in active or speculative life, what effect vcntiiret 
may be produced, or what obstacles may be sur- Ltiut.*' 
mounted, by the force of a single mind, when it 
is inflexibly applied to the pursuit* of a single 

* Snip. Sever. HUt. Sacr, I. ii, p. 418-430. The Greek bistoriaM 
were very ignonnt of the affvn of the Weit. 

yoL. III. xa 
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chap; object. The immortal name of Atha^asius* 
.s^rrrr ^^^^ ncveF bc separated from the catholic doc- 
trine of the trinity, to whose defence he eonse 
crated every moment and every faculty of his 
being. Educated in the family of Alexander, 
he had vigorously opposed the early progress 
of the arian heresy : he exercised the important 
functions of secretary under the aged prelate; 
and the fathers of the Nicene council beheld, 
with surprise and respect, the nsingr virtues of 
the young deacon. In a time of public dang&y 
the dull claims of age and of rank ^cre some- 
times superseded ; and within five months after 
his return from Nice, the deacon Athanasius 
was seated on the archiepiscopal throne of 
Egypt. He filled that eminent station abore 
forty-six years, and his long administration was 
spent in a perpetual combat against the powers 
•87** **^ ^^ arianism. Five times was Athanasius ex- 
pelled from his throne; twenty years he passed 
as an exile or a fugitive; and almost every pro- 
vince of the Roman empire was successively 
witness to his merit, and his sufierings in the 
cause of the homoousion, which he considered 
as the sole pleasure and business, as the duty, 

* We may regret that Gregory Nazianzcn composed a panegyric in- 
, stead of a life of Athanasius, but Mre should enjoy and improve the ad- 
vantage of drawing our most authentic materials from the rich faud of 
bis own epistles and apologies (torn. i» p. 670-951). I shall not imitate 
the example of Socrates (I. ii, c. 1), who published the first editioki 
of bis history without giving himself the trouble to consult the writinp 
of Athaoasius. Yet even Socrates, the more curtou? Sozomen, vid the 
learned Theodoret, connect the life of Athanasius with the aeries of 
ecclesiastical history. The diligence of Tillemont (torn, yiii)^ and of 
tlie benedictine editors, has collected every fact, and examined evciy 
difficulty. ' ~^ 
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and as the glory,.of his life. Amidst the storms chap. 
of persecution, the archbishop of Alexandria ,.^^ll^ 
was patient of labour, jealous of fame, careless ^^ 
of safety ; and although his miud was tainted 
by the contagion of fanaticism, Athanasius dis- 
played a superiority of character and abilities, 
which would have qualified him, far better than 
the degenerate sons of Constantine, for the go- 
vernment of a great monarchy. His learning 
was much less profound and extensive than 
that of £usebius Of Caesarea, and his rude elo- 
quence could not be compared with the polish- 
ed oratory of Gregory or Basil ; but whenever 
the primate of Egypt was called upon to justi- 
fy his sentiments, or his conduct, his unpreme- 
ditated style, either of speaking or writing, was 
clear, forcible, and persuasive. He has always 
been revered, in the orthodox school, as one of 
the most accurate masters of the christian theo- 
logy; and he was supposed to possess two 
profane sciences, less adapted to the episcopal 
character, the knowledge of jurisprudence,* 
and that of divination.' Some fortunate con- 
jectures of future events, which impartial rea- 
soners might ascribe to the experience and 
judgment Of Athanasius, were attributed by his 
friends to heavenly inspiration, and imputed by 
his enemies to infernal magic. 

* Snipicius Se^enu (Hist. Sacra, 1. ii, p. 396), calls bim a lawyer, a 
jurisconsult. This character cannot now be discovered either in tlie life 
or writings of Athanasius. 

' Dicebiitur enim fatidicarum fortinm fidem, qnaeve angnrales porten- 
derent alites scientissime callens aliquoties prxdixisse fntura. Ammia** 
uns, XV, 7. A prophecy, or rather a joke, is related by Sozomen, (I. i?, 
c. 10), which evidently proves (if the crows speak Latin) that Athana- 
sius understood the language of the crows. 
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CHAP But as Athanasius was continually engaged 
•••^h^with the the prejudices and passions of every 
order of men, from the monk to the empe- 
ror, the knowledge of human nature, was his 
first and most important science. He preserved 
a distinct and unbroken view of a scene which 
was. incessantly shifting, and never failed to im- 
prove those decisfve moments which are irre- 
coverably past before they are perceived by a 
common eye« The archbishop of Aieicandria 
was capable of distinguishing how far be migfat 
boldly command, and where he must dexter- 
ously insinuate; how long he might contend 
with power, and when he must withdraw from 
persecution ; and while he directed the thun- 
ders of the church against heresy and rebellion, 
he could assume, in the bosom of his own party, 
the flexible and indulgent temper of a prudent 
leader The election of Athanasius has not 
escaped the reproach of irregularity and preci- 
pitation;' but the propriety of his behaviour 
conciliated the affections both of the clergy and 
of the people. The Alexandrians were impa- 
tient to rise in arms for the defence of an elo- 
quent and liberal pastor. In his distress he 
always derived support, or at least consolation, 
from the faithful attachment of his parochial 
clergy; and the hundred bishops of Egypt 
adhered, with unshaken zeal, to the cause of 
Athanasius. In the modest equipage, which 

* The irregalar ordination of Athanasius wan slightly mentioiied in 
tiie coonciU Mrhich were held against him. Sef. Philostorg. 1. ii, c. 11^ 
ftnd Godefroy, p. 71 ; but it can scarcdy be supposed^ that the aBsembl^ 
•f the bishops of Egypt would solemnly attest a ptUfUc falsehood. Atba- 
HM Urn vp.TSO. 
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pride and policy wonld affect, he frequently chap. 
performed the episcopal Tisitation of his pro-^^^^^^;^ 
yinceSy from the mouth of the Nile to the con^ 
fines of ^Ethiopia, famiUarily conversing with 
the meanest of the populace, and humbly salut- • 
ing the saints anil hermits of the- desert.^ Nor 
was it only in ecclesiastical assemblies, among 
men whose education and manners were similar 
to his own, that Athanasius displayed the as- 
cendency of his genius. He appeared with 
easy and respectful firmness in the co%irts of 
princes ; and in the various turns of liis pros-' 
perous and adverse forti^ne, he never lost the 
confidence:of his friends, or the esteem of his 
enemies. / , 

In his youth, the primate of Egypt resisted the p„,ecu. 
great Constantine, who bad repeatedly signified J^»<*^.^^^ 
his will, that Arius should be restored to the ca- Athana- 
tholic communion.^ The emperor respected^, T*o, sso 
and might forgive, this inflexible resolution| . 
and the faction who considered Athanasius al 
their most formidably enemy, were constrdin^ 
to dissemble their hatred, and silently to pre^ 
pare an indirect and distant assault. They 

^ See the history of the Fathers of the Oesert, pablished by Rosweide; 
and Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. vii, in the lives of Anthony, Paeho- 
mint, &c. Athanasius himself, who did not disdain to compose thf life 
of his friend Anthony, has carefully observed how often the holy monk 
deplored and prophesied the mischiefs of the arian heresy. Athanas. 
torn, ii, p. 402-498, &c. 

At first Constantine threatened in tpeakingf bnt requested in trrtlti|f , 
xai «y;a^M( /aw qvK^fi y^afwf 9s, q^ftf. His letters gradtfally assumed a * ' 
menacing tone; but while he required that tho entrance Of the 
I'hurch should be open to all, he' avoided the odious name of Arius, ^ 
Athanasius, like a itkilful politician, has accurately marked these dis. 
tinctions (tom. i, p. 788), which allowed him some scope for excuse and 
dt-iay. 
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CHAP, mattered rumours and suspiciops, represented 
;,,the archbiebqp aaarproud and oppressive ty- 
rant, and boldly accused hie^ of violatiiig dhe 
treaty Y^\aQh Imd hem rtitified in ibe Nicene 
coudcU, witb tbe scbiamatic follow^s of Mele- 
tius/ ^ Atbanamis bad openly disapj^oved that 
jgnominious peace, and the aapen^ was dis- 
posed to beliene that be had abused his ec^e- 
siastical and civil power, to persejcute thoea 
odious sectaries; that he had mcxUegionaly 
broken a chalice in one of their cbuTcbfta q€ 
Mareotis; that he had whipped or imprismied 
six of their bishops ; and that Arsenius, a se- 
venth bishop of the same party, had been mur- 
dered, or at least mutilated/ by the crud hand 
of the prin^ate.^ These charges, which affected 
his honour and his lile, were referred by Con- 
stantine to his brother Dalmaitius the censor, 
who resided at Antioch ; the s jf nods of Caesarea 
and Tyre vere successively povvened ; and tiie 
:%ishops of the Easit wereinslartacted to judge the 
ea^se of Athanasius, before they proceeded tx> 
consecrate the new cjkurch of the i^urredh'oa 
at Jerusalem. The primate might be /CObscious 
of his innocence ; but he was sensible that the 
same implacable spirit which had dictated the 

* The melctiaiu in Egypt, like the donatuts In Africa, were prodae - 
ed by an epis«opaJ qnairel which arose from the persecution. I have 
not leisure to pursue the obscure controversy, which seems to have 
been misrepresented by the partiality of Athanasius, and the ignorance 
of Epiphanius. Sec Mosheim's General History of the Church, vol. i, 
p. 201. 

' The treatment of the six bishops Ig specified by Sozomen (1. ii, c. 86) ^ 
but Athanasius himself, so copious on the subject of Arsenius and tli^ 
chalice, leaves this grave accusathin without a reply. 
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accusation, would direct the proceeding, and chap. 
pronounce the sentence. He prudently declin-,^^^^,^^^^ 
ed the tribunal of his enemies, despised the sum* 
mons of the synod of Caesarea; and, after a 
long and artful delay, submitted to the peremp- 
tory commands of the emperor, who threatened 
to punish his criminal disobedience if he refused 
to appear in the council of Tyre,** Before a.»,sm 
Athanasius^ at the head of fifty Egyptian pre^ , 
lates, sailed from Alexandria, he had wisely se^ 
cured the alliance of the meletians; and Arseniusr 
himself, his imaginary victim, and his secret 
friend, was privately concealed in his train. The 
synod of Tyre was conducted by Eusebius of 
Caesarea, with more passion, and with less art, 
than his learning and experience might promise; 
his numerous faction repeated the names of ho- 
micide and tyrant; and their clamours were 
encouraged by the seeming patience of Athaaa- 
sius, who expected the decisive moment to 
produce Arsenius alive, and unhurt, in the midst 
of the assembly. The nature of the othet 
charges did not admit of such clear and satis- 
factory replies ; yet the archbishop was able to 
prove, that, in the village, where he was accused 
of breaking aconsecrated chalice, neither cliurch 
nor altar nor chalice could really exist. The 
arians, who had secretly determined the guilt 
and condemnation of their enemy, attempted, 

*" Athanas; torn, i, p. 788 j Socrates, 1. i, c. 28 ; SozOmen, I. ii, c. S5. 
"Hie emperor, in his epistle of cooYOcatioD (Euseb. in Vit Constant. , 
L iv, c. 42), seems- to prejadi^e some members of the clergy, and it was 
more than probable that the synod would apply these reproaches t9 
Athanasius. « 
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CHAP, however, to disguise their injustice by the imi- 
..^^ll.^tation of judicial forms; the synod appointed 
an episcopal cpmmission of six delegates to 
collect evidence on the spot ; and this measure, 
which was vigorously opposed by the Egyptian 
bishops, opened new scenes of violence and 
perjury.' After the return of the deputies from 
Alexandria, the majority of the. council pro- 
nounced the final sentence of degradation and 
exile agsainst the primate of Egypt. The decree, 
expressfsd in the fiercest language of maVice and 
revenge, was commuuicated to the emperor and 
the catholic church; and the bishops imme- 
diately resumed a mild and devout aspect, such 
as became their holy pilgrimage to the sepul- 
chre of Christ.** 
His first But the injustice of these ecclesiastical judges 
A. o!.*835, had not been countenanced by the submission, 
or even by the presence, of Athunasius. He re- 
solved to make a bold and dangerous experi- 
ment, whether the throne was inaccessible to 
the voice of truth ; and before the final sentence 
could be pronounced at Tyre, the iutrepid pri- 
mate threw himself into a bark which was ready 
to hoist sail for the imperial city. The request 
of a formal audience might have been opposed 
or eluded ; but Athanasius concealed bis arri- 
val, watched Ihe moment of Constan tine's return 
from an adjacent villa, and boldly encountered 

" Sre, in particniar, the second Apology of Athanasius (torn, i* 
p. 763-808), and his epistles to the Monks (p. 808-866). Tbcj are 
ji.Ktified by original and anthentic docnments; bnt they wonld iatpve 
viore confidence, if he appeared less innocent, ind^his enemict lets 
•hunrd* 
•' £asebliif in Vit. CoiutaDtin i. Iv e 41-4r, 
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his angry sovereign as he passed on horseback chap. 
through the principal street of Constantinople, i^,^^'^^ 
So strange an apparition excited his surprise 
and indignation; and the guards were ordered 
to remove the importunate suitor; but his re- 
sentment was subdued by involuntary respect; 
and the haughty spirit of the emperor was awed 
by the courage and eloquence of a bishop, who 
implored his justice, and awakened his con- - 
science.^ Constantino listened to the complaints 
of Athanasius with impartial, and even gracious, ' 
attention ; the members of the synod of Tyre 
were summoned to justify, their proceedings ; 
and the arts of the eusebian faction would have 
been confounded, if they had not aggravated 
the guilt of the primate, by the dexterous sup- 
position of an unpardonable offence ; a criminal 
design to intercept and detain the corn-fleet of 
Alexandria, which supplied the subsistence of 
the new capital."* The emperor was satisfied 
that the peace of Egypt would be secured by 
the absence of a popular leader; but he refused 
to fill the vacancy of the archiepiscopal throne ; 

' AthtDBS. torn, i, p. 804. In « charch dedictted to St Athauasins, 
this titnation wonld afford a better tnbject for n picture, than most of 
the stories of miracles and martyrdoms. 

* Athanas. tom. i, p. 729. Eunapins has related (in Vit. Sophist, p. 
S6, S7, edit. Commelin) a strange example of the cruelty, and crednlity 
of Constantine on a similar occasion. The eioqnent Sopater, a Syrian 
philbsopher, enjoyed his friendship, and provoked the resentment of 
Ablavius, his prstorian prefect. The cohi-fleet was detained for want 
of a sonth wind ; the people of Constantinople were discontented ; and 
Sopater was beheaded, on a charge that .he had bound the winds by 
the power of magic. Soidas add», that Constantine wished to prove, 
by this execution, that he had absolutely renouocid the snpentition •! 
' the gentiles. 
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CHAP, and the sentence, which, aifter a long hesitation, 
j,jjj j/ , jj h^^ pronounced, was that of a jealous ostracism, 
rather than of an ignominous exile. In the re- 
mote province of Gaul, but in the hospitable 
court of Treves, Athanasius passed about twen- 
ty-eight months. The death of the emperor 
changed the face of public affairs ; and amidst 
and ret. the general indulgence of a young reign, the 
a.Tm8. primate was restored to his country by an ho- 
nourable edict of the younger Constantine, who 
expressed a deep sense of the innocence and 
merit of his venerable guest/ 
His second ^hc death of that prince exposed Athanasins 
««»«! to a second persecution ; and the feeble Con- 
* stantius, the sovereign of the East, soon became 
the secret accomplice of the eusebians. Ninety 
bishops of that sect or faction assembled at 
Antioch, under the specious pretence of dedi- 
cating the cathedral. They composed an am- 
biguous creed, which is faintly tinged with the 
colours of semi-arianism, and twenty-five can- 
ons, which still regulate the discipline of the 
orthodox Greeks.' It was decided, with some 
appearance of equity, that a bishop, deprived 
by a synod, should not resume his episcopal 
functions, till he had been absolved by the judg- 
ment of an equal synod: the law was imme- 

' In his retnra he saw Constantins twice, at Viminiacum and at Ca- 
strea in Cappadocia. (Athanas. torn, i, p, 676). TiUemont snpposes 
that Constantine introduced him to the ineetini^ of the three royal bro- 
thers in Pannonia. (Memoires Eccles. torn, viii, p. 69). 

■ See Beveridge Pandect, torn, i, p. 429-452, and torn, ii, Annotation, 
p* 162. Tilleniont, Mem. Eccles. torn, vi, p. 31(K324. St. Hilary of 
Poitiers has mentioned this synod of Antioch with too much faroaraad 
respect. He reckons ninety-seyen bisboos 
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diately applied to the case of Athatiadius; the chap. 
council of Antioch pronounced, or rather con-^^^^'j^^ 
firmed, his degradation, a stranger, named 
Gregory, was seated on his throne ; and Philsi- 
grius,' the prefect of Egypt, was instructed to 
support the new primate with the civil and mi- 
litary powers of the province. Oppressed by 
the conspiracy of t^e Asiatic prelates, Athana- , 

«ius withdrew from Alexandria, and passed , 

three" years as an exile and a suppliant on the 
koly threshold of the Vatican."" By the assi- 
duous study Of the Latin language, he soon 
qualified himself to negociate with the western 
clergy; his decent flattery swayed aiid directed 
the haughty Julius; the Roman pontiff was 
persuaded to consider his appeal as the pecu- 
liar interest of the apostolic see ; and his inno- 
cence WBM unanimouisly declared in a council 

' This magistrate so odious to Athanasitts, is praised by Gregory 
Wuianzen, torn. i. Orat. k^ti, p. 390, ft91. ' 

. Saepe premente Deo fert Dena alter opem. 
For the credit of iinman nature, I am always pleased to discover some 
^ood qvalitict la those men whom party has represented as tymls 
andmomtera. 

" The chronological difficulties which perplex the residence of Atha- 
naiius at Rome, are strenuously agitated by Valesius (Olisenfat. ad 
.Calcem, torn, ii, Hist. Ecclet. 1. i, c. 1«15) ; and TiUeinout (Mem. 
Eccles. torn. Tiii, p. 674, &c). I have followed the simple hypothesis 
of Valesius, who allows only one journey, after the intrusion of 
Gregory. 

'^ I cannot forbear transcribing a judicious observation of Wetsketn 
(l^rolegomen. n. t. p. 19): Si tamen Historiam Ecclesiasticam velimus 
coDsulere patebit jam iude a secnlo quarto, cum, ortis controversiisy 
ecclesise GraecisB doctores in duas partes scinderentar, ingenio, do* 
quentia, numero, tantum non aequales, earn partem quae vincere ca* 
piebat Romam confugisse, majestatemque pontificis comiter coiuisse, 
eoque pacto oppressis per pontificem et episcopos Latinos advarsariii 
prevaluisse, atqne orthodoxiam in consiliis stabilivisse. £am ob can* 
sam Athanasius, non sine comitatu, Romam petiit, pluresque annos iba 
httsit. 
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CHAP, of fifty bishops of Italy. At the end of three 
•,j!L^h..'year8, the primate was summoned to the court 
of Milan by the emperor Coustans, who, in* the 
indulgence of unlawful pleasures, still profes- 
sed a lively regard for the orthodox faith. The 
cause of truth and justice was promoted by the 
influence of gold/ and the ministers of Constans 
advised their sovereign to require the convoca- 
tion oir an ecclesiastical assembly, which might 
act as the represeu tatives of the eaXhoIic ch urch. 
^* ^' •^^ Ninety-four bishops of the West, se^ewtyrsix 
bishops of the East encountered each other at 
Sardica, on the verge of the two empires, but 
in the dominions of the protector of Athanasius. 
Their debates soon degenerated into hostile alter- 
cations ; the Asiatics, apprehensive for their per- 
sonal safety, retired to Philippopolis in Thrace; 
and the rival synods reciprocally hurled their 
spiritual thunders against their enemies, whom 
they piously condemned as the enemies of the 
true God. Their decrees were published and 
ratified in their respective provinces ; and Atha- 
nasius, who, -in the West, was revered as a 
saint, was exposed as a criminal to the abbor- 
rencfe of the East.' The council of Sardica re- 
veals the first symptoms of discord and schism 

7 PhilostorgiDs, 1. iii, c. 12. If any corruption was used to promote 
the interest of religion, an advocate of Atlianasius might justify or ex- 
cnse tl^ questionable condqpt, by the example of Cato and Sidney; 
the former of whom is, Mid to have given, and the latter to have recciv* 
ed, a bribe, in the cause of liberty. 

* The canon, which allows appeals to the Koman pontifis, has almost 
raised the council of Sardica to the dignity of a general council ; aud 
its acts have been ignorantly or artfully confounded with fhose of the 
Ntoene synod. See Tillemopt, torn, viii, p. 689, and Geddes's Tracts 
vol. li, p. 419-460. 
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betwecQ the Greek and Latin cliurches^ which chap 
were separated by the accidental diflTerence oi^^\^^^^^^ 
faith, and the permanent distinction of lan- 
guage. 

During his sebond exile in the West, Athanar •ndmtor 
sius was frequently admitted to the imperial a.d.mo. 
presence ; at Capua, Lodi, Milan, Verona, Pa- 
dua, Aquileia, and Treves. The bishop of the 
diocese usually assisted at these interviews; 
the master of the offices stood before the veil 
or curtain of the sacred apartment; and the 
uniform moderation of the primate might be 
attested by these respectable witnesses, to whose 
evidence he solemnly appeals/ Prudence would 
undoubtedly suggest the mild and respectful 
' tone that became a subject and a bishop. In 
these familiar conferences with the sovereign of 
the West, Athanasius might lament the error 
of Constantius ; but he boldly arraigned the 
guilt of his eunuchs and hisarian prelates; de- 
plored the distress and danger of the catholic 
church ; and excited Constans to emulate the 
zeal and glory of his father. The emperor de- 
clared his resolution of employing the troops 
and treasures of Europe in the orthodox cause; 
and signified, by a concise and peremptory 
epistle to his brother Constantius, that unless 
he consented to the Immediate restoration of 
Athanasius, he himself, with a fleet and army, 
would seat the archbishop on the throne of 

* At Athanatiw ditpcn ed secret inTcetiTec against Constantius (see 
the Epistle to tlie Monks), at the same time that he assnred him of his 
profound respect, we might distrust the professio/is of the archbishop. 
Ton. i, p. 677. 
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GHAP. Alexandria.^ But this religious war, so horri- 
^^^^^/^^^hle to nature, was prevented by the timely 
compliance of Constantius; and the emperor 
of the East condescended to solicit a reconci- 
liation with a subject whom he had injured. 
Athanasius waited^ with decent pride, till be 
had received three successive epistles, fuJJ of 
the strongest assurances of the protection, the 
. favour, and the esteem of his sovereign ; who 
invited him to resume his episcopal seat, and 
who added the humiliating precaution ofengsjg- 
ing his principal ministers to attest the sincerity 
of his intentions. .^ They were manifested in a 
still more public ipanner, by the strict orders 
which were despatched into Egypt to recal the 
adherents of Athanasius, to restore their privi- 
ties, to proclaim their innocence, and to eraze 
from the public registers the illegal proceedings 
which had been obtained during the prevalence 
of the eusebian faction. After every satisfac- 
tion and security had been given, which justice 
or even delicacy could require, the primate pro- 
ceeded, by slow journeys, through tbeprovinces 
oC^Thriace, Asia, and Syria ; and his progress 
was marked by the abject homage of the orien- 
tal bishops, who excited his contempt without 
cteceiving his penetration/ At Antioch he saw 

^ Notwithstanding tha discreet silence of Athanasius, and the mani- 
ftst forgery of a letter inserted by Socrates, these menaces are proved 
by the unquestionable evidence of Lucifer of Cagliari, and even of 
Constantius himself. See Tillemont, torn, viii, p. 69S. 

* I have always entertained some dottbta concenring^ the retract- 
ation of Ursacius and Valens (Athanas. torn, i, p. 776). Their epii.^ 
Hes to JdUus, bishop of Rome, and to Atliaiitaiaa himself, are of so 

different 
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the emperor Constantins ; sustained, with mo- chap. 
_ dest firmness, the embraces and protestation ot^^^^,^ 
his master, and eluded the proposal of allowing 
the a,rians a single church at Alexander, by 
claiming, * in the other citiesf of the empire a si- 
milar toleration for his own party ; a reply which 
might have appeared, just and moderate in the 
moqth of an independent prince. The entrance 
of the archbishop into his capital was a trium- 
phal procession ; absence and persecution had 
endeared him to the Alexandrians ; his autho* 
rity, which he exercised with rigour, was more 
firmly established ; and his fame was diffused 
from J^thiopia to Britain, over the whole extent 
of thfe christian world.* 

But. the subject who has reduced his prince Resent- 
to the necessity of dissembling, can never expect "^"^^^^^ 
a sincere and lasting forgiveness ; and the tragic ^us, 
fate of Constans soon deprived Athanasius of * ' 
a powerful and generous protector. The civil 
war between the assassin and the only surviving 
brother of Constans, which afflicted the empire 
above three years, secured an interval of repose ^ 

to the catholic church ; and the two contending ^^ 

parties were desirous to conciliate the friend- 
ship of a bishop, who, by the. weight of his per- 
sonal authority, might determine the fluctuating 

differcMt a cast from each ather, that they cannot both be genuine. ' 
The ooe speaks the language of criminals who confess their guilt and 
iniamy ; the other of enemies. 'who solicit on e^ual terms an honoara* 
hit reconciliation. 
' * The circumstances of his second retam may he collected horn 
Athanasius himself, torn, i, p. 760, and 822-84S. Socrates, I. ii, c. 
18. Soiomen, 1. iil, €• 19. Tbtodoret, 1. ii, c. 11, 12. Phitostorgiosy 
l.ui,c:lt. 
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CHAP, resolutions of an important province. He ga^e 
-***^*.. audience to the ambassadors of the tyrant, wilk 
whom he was afterwards accused of holding- « 
secret correspondence ;* and the emperor Con 
stantius repeatedly as(^ured his dearest father, 
the most revered Athanasius, that, notwiih- 
standing the malicious rumours, which^ were 
circulated by their common eujemies, he bad 
inlierited the sentiments, as well as the throne, 
of his deceased brother/ Gratitude aod huma- 
nity would bare disposed the primate ofEgjpl 
to deplore the untimely fate of Constant, ^\id to 
abhor the guilt of Magnentius ; but as he 
clearly understood that the apprehensions of 
Constantius were his only safeguard, the fervour 
of his prayers for the success of the righteous 
cause might perhaps be, somewhat abated. 
The ruin of Athanasius was no longer contriv- 
ed "by the obscure malice of a few bigoted or 
angry bishops, who abused the authority of a 
credulous monarch. The monarch himself a- 
vowed the resolution, which he had so long 
suppressed, of avenging his private injuries;' 
and the first winter after his victory, whic/i he 
passed at Aries, was employed against an ene- 
my more odious to him than the vanquished 
tyrant of Gaul. 

• AthanMiiis (torn, i, p. 677, 678), defends bU innoceiice witfc pa- 
thetic complaints, solemn assertions, and speciont argumenti. iHe 
idmits tbat letters had b^en forged in his name; but he reqoesti that 
his own secretaries, and those of the tyrant, may be examined «hc- 
tker ibose letters bad been written by the former, or receiYed by lh« 
Utter. 

' Athanas. torn, i, p. 825>8i4. 

« Athanas. torn, i, p. 8Ci. Theodoret, I. ii, c. 16. Tlie emperorde- 

eiart* 



\ 
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If the emperor had capriciously decreed the chap. 
death of the most eminent and virtuous citizen _.^^^ 



of the republic, the cruel order would have been connciis 
executed without h^ssitation, by the ministers of **^J^^!^• 
Open violence or of specious injustice. The cau- lan, . 
tion, the delay, the difficulty with which he pro- tit 
ceeded in the condemnation and punishment of a 
popular bishop, discovered to the world that the 
privileges of the church had already revived a 
sense of order and freedom in the Roman govern- 
ment. The sentence which wis pronounced in 
the synod of Tyre, and subscribed by a large 
majority of the eastern bishops, had never been 
expressly repealed; and asAthanasiushad been 
once degraded from his episcopal dignity by the 
judgment of his brethren, every subsequent act 
might be considered as irregular, and even cri- 
minal. But the memory of the firm and effectual 
support which the primate of Egypt had derived 
from the attachment of the western ichurch, en- 
gaged Constantius to suspend- the execution of 
the sentence, till he had obtained the concur- 
rence of the Latin bishops. Two years were 
consumed in ecclesiastical negociations ; and the 
important cause between the emperor and one 
of his subjects /was solemnly debated, first in 
the synod' of Aries, and afterwards in the great 
council of Milan,^ which consisted of above 

dared, that he was more desirous to snbdue Athanasios, than he had 
been to vanquish Magnentius or 'Sylvan os. 

** The*affairs of the council of Milan are so Imperfectly and errooe- 
onsly related by the Greek nrriters, that we must rejoice in the supply 
«f some letters of Easebius, extracted by Baronlus, from the archives - 

©f 
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CHAP, three hundred bishops. Their iategrity waf 
^gradually undermined by the arguments of the 
arians, the dexterity of the eunuchs, and tbe 
pressing solicitations of a prince, who gratified 
his revenge at the expence of his dignity ; and 
exposed his own passions, whilst he inflnenced 
those of the clergy. Corruption, the most in- 
fallible symptom of constitutional liberty, was 
successfully practised : honours, gifts, and im- 
munities, were offered and accepted as the price 
of an episcopal vote;' and the coademna^on of 
the Alexandrian primate was artfully repre- 
sented as the only measure which could restore 
the peace and union of the. catholic 'church. 
The friends of Athanasius were not, however, 
wanting to their leader, or to their cause. With 
a manly spirit, which the sanctity of their cha- 
racter rendered less dangerous, they maintain- 
ed, in public debate, and in private conference 
with the emperor, the eternal obligation of re- 
ligion and justice. They declared, that neither 
the hope of his favour, nor the fear of his dis- 
pleasure, should prevail on them to join in the 
condemnation of an absent, an innocent, a re- 
spectable brother.*' They affirmed, with appsr 

tf the clinrch of Vercdlae, and of an oM life of Dionysins of Milan, 
published by Bollandes. Baronius, a. d. 355, and TillcmoBt, torn, rii, 
p. 1415. 

* The honours, presents, feasts, which seduced so many bishops, arc 
mentioned with indignation by those who are too pure or too proud to 
accept them. " We combat (says Hilary of Poitiers) against Constan. 
** tins the antichrist, who strokes the belly instead of scourging the 
•* back ;" qui oon dorsa caedit ; sect vcntrem palpat Hilarius contra 
Constant, c. 5, p. 124. 

^ Something of this opposition is mentioned by Ammianiis Cxt, 7\ 
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rent reason, that the illegal and obsolete de- chap. 
crees of the council of Tyre had long since h^ea^^^^ll^^ 
tacitly abolished by the imperial edicts, the 
honourable re-establishment of the archbishop 
of Alexandria, and the silence or recantation of 
lus most clamorous adversaries. They alleged, 
that his innocence had been att^ted by the 
unanimous bishops of Egypt, and had been ac- 
knowledged in the (councils of Rome and Sar- 
dica,' by the impartial judgment of the Latin 
church. They deplored the hard condition of 
Athanasius, who, after enjoying so many years 
his seat, his reputation, and the seeming con- 
fidence of his sovereign, was again called upon 
to confute the most groundless and extravagant 
accusations, Their language was specious; 
their conduct was honourable; but in this long 
and obstinate contest, which fixed the eyes of 
the whole empire on a single bishop, the eccle- 
siastical factions were prepared to sacrifice 
truth and justice to the more interesting object 
of defending, or removing, the intrepid cham- 
pion of the nicene faith. The arians still 
thought it prudent to disguise in ambiguous 
language, their real sentiments and designs : 

who had t very dark and superficial knowledge of eccleuastical hifl* 

tory. Liberiiis perseverantar renitebatur, nee visum hominem, 

nee aaditnm damoare nefas ultimum saspe eSbclamaus *, aperte scilicet 
recalcitrant imperateris arbitrio. Id enim ille Athanasio temper in- 
festQ9y ^c. 

* More properly by the orthodox part of the conndl of SarAca. If 
the bisbopt or both partiet had fiiirly voted, the division, wonld have 
been 94 to 76. M. de Tillemont (see torn.' viii, p. 1147- 1158), is justly 
surprise^ that so small a Majority should have proceeded so vigoroii»> 
hf against their aivcrsaries, the principal of whom they immediately 
deposed. 
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CHAP, but the orthodox bishops, armed with the fa- 
..^ll^^^ouT of the people, and the decrees of a general 
couQcil, insisted on every occasion, and parti- 
culary at Milan, that their adversaries should 
purge themselves from the suspicion of heresy, 
before they presumed to arraign the conduct of 
the great Athanasius."* 

But the voice of reason (if reason was indeed 
on the side of Athanasius) was silenced by the 
clamours of a* factious or venal majority ; and 
the councils of Aries and Milan were no^ dis- 
solved, till the archbishop of Alexandria \\zd 
been solemnly condemned and deposed by the 
judgment of the western, as well as of the east- 
em, church. The bishops who had opposed, 
were required to subscribe, the sentence, and 
to unite in religious communion with the sus- 
pected leaders of the adverse party. A formu- 
lary of consent was transmitted by the messen- 
gers of state to the absent bishops ; and all 
those who refused to submit their private opi- 
nion to the public and inspired wisdom of tlie 
councils of Aries and Milan, were immediate/y 
baniiihed by the emperor, who aflfected to 
execute the decrees of the catholic^ church. 
Among those prelates who led the honourable 
band of confessors and exiles, Liberius of Rome, 
Osius of Cordova, Paulanus of Treves, Diony- 
sins of Milan, Eusebius of Vercellae, Lucifer of 
Cagliari, and Hillary of Poitiers, may deserve to 
be particularly distinguished. The eminent 
station of Liberius, who governed the capital of 

* Snip. SeTenu in Hist. Stem, I. ii, p. 412, 
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the empire; the personal merit and long expe* ch 
rience of the venerable Osius, who was revered ^^ 
as the favourite of the great Constantine, and 
the father of the nicene faith ; placed those pre- 
lates at the head of the Latin church: and their 
example, either of submission or resistance, 
would probably be imitated by the episcopal- 
crowd. But the repeated attempts of the em- 
peror, to seduce or to intimidate the bishops of 
Ilome and Cordova, were for some time ineflFec- 
tual. The Spaniard declared himself ready to 
suffer r under Constantius^ as he had suffered 
threescore years before under his grandfather 
Mstximian. The Roman, in the presence of his 
sovereign, asserted the innocence of Athanasius, 
and his own freedom. When he was banished 
to Bersea in Thrace, he sent back a large sum 
which had been offered for the accomodation of 
his journey ; and insulted the court of Milan 
by the haughty remark, that the eijiperor and 
his eunuchs might; want that gold to pay their 
soldiers and their bishops. ° The resolution of 
Liberius and Osius, was at length subdued by 
the hardships of exile and confinement. The 
Roman pontiff purchased his return by some 
criminal compliances; and afterwards expiated 
his guilt by a seasonable repentance. Persua- 
sion and violence were employed to extort the 
reluctant signature of the decrepid bishop of 
Cordova, whose strength was broken, and whose 
faculties were-perhaps impaired, by the weight 

* The exile of Liberius is mentioned by Ammianus, xv, 7. Sec 
Theodorct, K ii, c. 16, Atlianas; torn, i, p. 834<08T«. ^^ilar. Frag* 
men.. i« 
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CHAP ^f nn hundred years ; and the insolent triumph 
**'• ^of the arians provoked some of the orthodox 
party to treat with inhuman severity the charac- 
ter, or rather the memory, of an unfortunate old 
man, to whose former services Christianity itself 
• was so deeply indebted. *" 
E^^^ The fall of Liberius and Osius reflected a 
brighter lustre on the firmness of those bishops 
who still adhered, with unshaken fidelity, to the 
cause of Athana^sius and religious truth. The 
ingenious malice of their enemies had depmed 
them of the benefit of mutual comfort and ^- 
vice, separated those illustrious exiles into dis- 
tant provinces, and carefully selected the most 
inhospitable spots of a great empire/ Yet tfiey 
soon experienced that the deserts of Libya, and 
the most barbarous tracts of Cappadocia, were 
less inhospitable, than the residence of those 
cities in which an arian bishop could satiate, 
without restraint, the exquisite rancour of theo- 
logical hatred.'' Their consolation was derived 
from the consciousness of rectitude and inde- 
pendence; from the applause, the visits, the 

® The life of OninB is collected by TiUemont (torn, vii, p. 524-561), 
who in the most extravagant teitni first admireSy and tltcQ reprobates, ' 
the bishop of Cordova. In the midst of their lamentations on bis faU, 
the prudence of Athauasius may be distingoished from the blind and 
intemperate zeal of'Hiiary. 

' ' The roiifessors of the West were successively banished to the dc 
serts of Arabia or Thebais, the lonelj places of Modnt Taurus, the 
wildest parts of Phrygia, which were in the possession of the impious 
montaniKts, &c. When the heretic ^tius was too favourably enter- 
tained at Mopsucstia in Cilicia, the place of his exile was changed, by 
the advice of Acacius, to Amblada, A district inhabited by savages, and 
infested by war and pestilence. Philostorg. 1. v, c. 2. 

1 See tie cruel treatment and strange obstinacy of £usebius« In his 
* own letters published by Baronius, a. o. 356, No. 92-102. 
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letters, and the liberal alms of their adherents :' ct^AP. 
and from the satisfaction which they soon en- 
joyed of observing the intestine divisions of the 
adversaries of the nicene faith. Such ^vas the 
nice and capricious taste of the emperor Con- 
stantius ; and so easily was he offended by the 
slightest deviation from his imaginary standard 
of christian truth, that he persecuted, with 
equal zeal, those who defended the consubstan- 
iiality, those who asserted the similar substance^ 
and those who denied the likeness^ of the Son of 
God. Three bishops, degraded and banished 
for those adverse opinions, might possibly meet 
in the same place of exile; and according to 
the difference of their temper, might either pity 
or insult the blind enthusiasm of their antago- 
nists, whose present sufferings would never be 
compensated by future happiness. 

The disgrace and exile of the orthodox bi- Third ey 
shops of the West were designed as so many S? Atu- 
preparatory steps te the ruin of Athanasius 2.om"Aie». 
himself.' Six-and-twenty months had elapsed, *°*^"^ 
during which the imperial court secretly labour- 
ed, by the most insidious arts, to remove him 
from Alexandria, and to withdraw the allow- 

' Csternm exules satis constat, totias orbis stndus celebratos pecuni- 
isqne eis in snmptiim a^atim congestas legationibiis quoque eos plebis 
eatholicae ex omnibas fere proviociis frequentatos. Salp. Sever. Hist. 
i;acra. p 414. Athanas. torn. ^ p. 83(5-840. 

" Ample materials for the history of this third |)ersecution of Atha- 
basius may be fonnd in bis own works. See particularly hi% very ab^e 
apology to Constantius (torn, i, p, 673), his first Apology for hi^ flight 
(p. 701), his prolix epistle to the Solitaries (p. 808), and the original 
protest of the people of Alexandria againit the violences committed by . 
Syrianus (p. 866). Sozomen (1. iv, c 9) has thrown into the narrajtiY^ 
two or three luminous and important circnmstancesk 
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CHAP, ance which supplied his popular liberality 
^^•^^But when the primate of Egypt, deserted and 
proscribed by the Latin church, was left desti- 
tute of any foreign support, Constantius des- 
patched two of his secretaries with a verbal 
commission to announce and execute the order 
of his banishment. As the justice of the sen- 
tence was publicly avowed 'by the whole party, 
the only motive which could restrain Constan- 
tius from giving his messengers the sanction of 
a written mandate, must be imputed to bis 
doubt of the event ; ^nd to a sense of the dan.* 
ger to which he might expose the second city, 
and the most fertile province of the empire, if 
the people should persist in the resolution of 
defending, by force of arms, the innocence of 
their spiritual father. Such extreme caution 
afforded Athanasius a specious pretence re- 
spectfully to dispute the truth of an order, which 
he could not reconcile, either with the equity, 
or with the former declarations, of his gracious 
master. The civil powers of Egypt found 
themselves inadequate to the task of persuadr 
ing or compelling the primate to abdicate his 
episcopal thrcme; and they were obliged to 
conclude a treaty with the popular leaders of 
Alexandria, by which it was stipulated that all 
• proceedings and hostilities should be suspend- 
ed till the emperor's pleasure had been more 
distinctly ascertained. ^ By this seeming mode- 
ration, the catholics were deceived into a false 
and fatal security; while the legions of the 
Upper Egypt, and of Libya, ' advanced, by se- 
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cret orders and hasty marches, to besiege, or chap* 
rather to surprise, a capital habituated to sedi-^,^,^^^;^ 
tion,and inflamed by religious zeal.' The posi- 
tion of Alexandria, between the sea and the 
lake Mareotis, facilitated the approach and 
landing of the troops ; who were introduced in- 
to the heart of the city, before any effectual 
measures could he taken either to shut the 
gates, or to occupy the important posts of de- 
fence At the hour of midnight, twenty-three 
diays after the signature ot the treaty, Syrianus, 
duke of Egypt, at the head of five thousand sol- 
diers, armed and prepared for an assault, unex- 
pectedly invested Ihe church of St. Theonas, 
where the archbishop, with a party of his clprgy 
and people, performed their nocturnal devo-'. 
tions. The doors of the sacred edifice yielded 
to the impetuosity of the attack, which was ac- 
companied with every horrid circumstance of 
tumult and bloodshed ; but as the bodies of 
the slain, and the fragments of military weapons^ 
remained the next day an unexceptionable evi- 
dence in the possession of tl^e catholics, the en- 
terprise of Syrianus may be considered as a 
successful irruption, rather than as an absolute 
conquest. The other churches of the city were 
profaned by similar outrages ; and, during at 
least four months, Alexandria was exposed to - 

^ Alhanasiat bild lately sent for Antony, and tome of his chosen 
monks. Tliey descended from their mountain, announced to the 
Alexandrians the sanctity of Athapasius, and were honourably con- 
ducted by ithe archbishop as far as the gates of the city. Athanas. 
torn, ii, p. 401, 402. Sec likewise Ruiious, iii, 164,, in Vit. Patr. 
p. 624. 
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CHAP, the insults of a licentious army, stimulated lif 
,..^.^'l..the ecclesiastics of an hostile faction. Many 
of the faithful were killed; who may deserve 
the name of martyrs, if their deaths were nei- 
ther provoked nor revenged; bishops and pres- 
byters were treated with cruel ignominy ; con- 
secrated virgins were stripped naked, scourged, 
and violated ; the houses of wealthy citizens 
were plundered ; and, under the mask of reli- 
gious zeal, lust, avarice, and private resentm^t, 
were gratified with impunity, and even with ap- 
plause. The pagans of Alexandria, who still 
formed a numerous and discontented party, were 
easily persuaded to desert a bishop whom they 
feared and esteemed. The hopes of some pecu- 
liar favours, and the apprehension of being in- 
volved in the general penalties of rebellion, en- 
gaged them to promise their support to the 
destined , successor of Athanasius, the famous 
George of Cappadocia. The usurper^ after 
receiving the consecration of an . arian synod, 
was placed on the episcopal throne by the arms 
<of Sebastian^ who had been appointed count of 
Egypt for the execution of that important da- 
sign. In the use, as well as in the acquisition, 
of power, the tyrant George disregarded the 
laws of religion, of justice, and of humanity; 
and the same scenes of violence and scandal 
which had been exhibited in the capital, were 
repeated in more than ninety episcopj^l cities of 
Egypt. Encouraged by success, Constantius 
veniiired to approve, the conduct of his minis- 
ters. By a public and passionate epistle, the 
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emperor congratulates the deliverance of Alex- chap. 
andria from a popular tyrant, who deluded his,,,^^^J,^ 
blitid votaries by the magic of his eloiquence ; 
expatiates on the virtues and piety of the most * 
reverend George, the elected bishop; and as- / 
pires, as the patron and benefactor of the city, 
to surpass the fame of Alexander ^imself. But 
he ^olenmly declares his unalterable resolution 
to pursue with fire and sVord the seditious ad- 
herents of the w^icked Athanasius, who, by fly- 
ing from justice, has confessed his guilt, and 
escaped the ignominious death ^ich he had so 
often deserv^ed." 

Athanasiushad indeed escaped from the most 
imminent dangers ; and the adventures of that 
extraordinary man deserve and fix our attention. 
On the memorable night when the church of St. 
Theonas was invested by the troops of Syrianus, 
the archbishop, seated on his throne, expected, 
with calm and intrepid dignity, the approach of 
death. * While the public devotion was inter- 
rupted by shouts of rage and cries of terror, he 
animated his trembling congregation to express 
their religious confidence, by chanting one of the 
psalms of David, which celebrates the triumph 
of the God of Israel over the haughty ahd impi- 
ous tyrant of Egypt. The doors were at length 
burst open ; a cloud of arrows was discharged 
among the people; the soldiers, with drawn 
swords, rushed 'forwards into the sanctuary; 
and the dreadful gleam of their arniour was re- 

** Atbanas. torn, i, p.. 694. The emperpi', or hi* arian secretaries^ 
while, tbcy express their resentment, htXTay their fears and esteem •! 
Atiianasius. 
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CHAP, fleeted by the holy luminaries which burnt round 
**^!^*..the altar.' Athanasius still rejected the pious 
importunity of the monks and presbyters, who 
^ were attached to his person; and nobly refused 
to desert his episcopjd station, till he had dis- 
missed in safety the last of the congregation. 
The darkness and tumult of the night favoured 
the retreat of the archbishop; and though he was 
oppressed hy the wavesof an agitated multitude, 
though he was thrown to the ground, and left 
without sense or motion, he still reco^exedhis un- 
daunted courage, and eluded the eager search of 
the soldiers, whb were instructed by their ariaa 
, guides, that the head of Athanasius would be 
the most acceptable present to the emperor. 
From that moment the primate of Egypt disap- 
peared from the eyes of his enemies, and remain- 
ed ' above six years concealed in impenetrable 
Sic* obscurity/ 

Aj^D. S66- The despotic power of his implacable enemy 
filled the whole extent of the Roman world ; 
and the exasperated monarch had endeavoured, 
by a very pressing epistle to the christian princes 
of J£thiopia, to exclude Athanasius from the 
most remote and sequestered regions of the 
earth. Counts, prefects, tribunes, whole armies, 
were successively employed to pursue a bishop 

* Tbeie minate circmnstauces are corions, as they are literally 
transcribed from the proteftt, -which was publicly presented three 
days afterwards by the catholics of Alexandria. See Athanaa. torn, 
i, p. 867. 

' The jansenistB have, often compared Athanasius and Amabld, 
and have expatiated with pleasure on the faith and zeal, the merit and 
exile of those celebrated doctors. This concealed parallel is very dex* 
teronsly manaeed by th«i Abbi4]e hi Bleterie, Vie de Jovien. torn L 
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and a fugitive ; the vigilance of the civil and chap 
military powers were excited by the imperial^ 
edicts ; liberal rewards were promised to the 
man who should produce Athanasius, either 
alive or dead ; and the most severe penaltres 
were denounced against those who should dare 
to protect the public enemy," But the deserts 
of Thebais were now peopled by a race of wild, 
yet submissive fanatics, who preferred the com- 
mands of their abbot to the laws of their sove- 
reign. The numerous disciples of Antony and 
Fachomius received the fugitive primate as their 
father, admired the patience and humility with 
Mrbich he conformed to their strictest institu- 
tions, collected every word which dropt from 
his lips as the genuine effusions of inspired wis- 
dom, and persuaded themselves, that their pray- 
ers, their fasts, and their vigils, were less meri- 
torious than. the zeal which they expressed, and 
the dangers which they braved, in the defence 
of truth and innocence/ The monasteries of 
Egypt were seated in lonely and desolate places, 
on the summit of mountains, or in the islands of 
the Nile ; and the sacred horn or trumpet of 
Tabenne was the well-known signal which as- 
sembled several thousand robust and detennin- 
ed monks, who, for the most part, had been 
the peasants of the adjacent country* When 

* Hinc jam toto orbe profogns Athanasics, nee ullus ci tutas ad Ia« 
tendmn snper-erat locus. Tribuni, Pnefecti, Comites, exercitus quoque, 
ad pervettigandam eum nioTenter edictis imperialibna ; pnemia delato- 
ribos proponuntar, li quia enm Tivniu,!! id minos, caput certe Athaoaiii 
detttUfiset. RaHii. 1. i, c. 16. 

* Grpgor. Nazianzen. torn, i, Orat. xxi, p. 384, 886. See TiUf mont, 
Mem. Eccles. torn, vii, p. 176-410; «20''880, . 
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CHAP, their dark retreats were invaded by a military 
* ^^ll.JoTce, which it was impossible to resist, they 
*^'" gilently stretched out their uecks to the execu- 
tioner ; and supported their national character, 
that tortures could never wrest from an Egyp- 
tian the confession of a secret which lie was 
resolved not to disclose.* The archbishop of 
Alexandria, for whose safety they eagerly de^ 
voted their lives, was lost among a uniform and 
well-disciplined multitude ; and on the nearer 
approach of danger, he was swiftVy temo^red, by 
their officious hands, from one place of conceal- 
ment to another, till he reached the formidable 
deserts, which the gloomy and credulous tem- 
per of superstition had peopled with daemons 
and savage monstera. The retironent of Atiia- 
nasius, which ended only with the life of Con- 
stantius, was spent for the most part, in the 
society of the monks, who faithfully served him 
as guards, as secretaries, and as messengers ; 
but the importance of maintaining a more inti- 
mate connection with the catholic party tempt- 
ed him, whenever the diligence of the pursuit 
was abated, to emerge from the desert, to intro- 
duce himself into Alexandria, and to .trust his 
person to the discretion of his friends and ad- 
herents. His various adventures might have 
furnished the subject of a very entertaining ro- 
mance. He wias once secreted in a dry cistern, 
which he had scarcely left before he was be- 

* £t Dnlla tormejptornm vis inveniri adbup potuit ; quae ^bdurato 
illins tract6s latroni invito elicere potuit; nt oomen propiium dicat. 
Ammian. xxii, 16^ and Valesiui ad locum. 
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trayed by the treachery of a female slave ;• and chap. 
he was once concealed in a still more extraor-,^^^^^^^ 
dinary asylnm, the house of a virgin, only twen- 
ty years of age, and who was celebrated in the 
whole city for her exquisite beauty* At the 
hour of midnight, as she related the story many 
years afterwards, she was surprised by the ap- 
pearance of the archbishop in a loose undress, 
who, advancing with hasty steps, conjured her 
to afford him the protection which he had been 
directed by a celestial vision to seek under her 
hospitable roof. The pious maid accepted and 
preserved the sacred pledge which was entrust- 
ed to her prudence and courage. Without im- 
parting the secret to any one, she instantly con- 
ducted Athanasius into her most secret cham- 
ber, and watched over his safety with the ten- 
derness of a friend, and the assiduity of a ser- 
vant. As long as the danger continued, she re- 
gularly supplied him with books and provisions, 
washed his feet, managed hia correspondence, 
and dexterously concealed from the eye of sus- 
picion, this familiar and solitary intercourse 
between a saint whose character required the 
most unblemished chastity, and a female whose 
ch|trms might excite the most dangerous emo- 
tions.' During the six years of persecution and 

^ Rufin. L i, c. 18; Sozomcn, I. £▼, c. 10. ThU and the follow- 
ing story will be rendered impoMible, if we svppoie that Athanasius 
always inhabited the^asylnm which he accidently, or occasionally, had 
used.. 

Palladias (Hist. Lusiac. c. 136, in Vit. Patmm, p. 776), the origi- 
nal author of this anecdote, had convened with the damsel, who, in 
her old age, remembered with pleasure so pious and honourable a con^* 
nectioD. I cannot indulge the delicacy of Baronius, Valesius, Tille* 

mont. 
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CHAP, ^xile, Athanasius repeated his visits to liis fair 
y, ^.,and faithful companion; and the formal decla- 
ration, that he saw the councils of Rimini and 
Seleucia,* forces us to believe that he was se- 
cretly present at the time and .place of their 
4 convocation. The advantage of personally ne- 
gociating with his friends, and of observing and 
improving the divisions of his enemies, might 
justify, in a prudent statesman, so bold and 
dangerous an enterprise; and Alexandria was 
connected by trade and navigation with every 
seaport of the Mediterranean. From the Ae^th 
of his inaccessible retreat, the intrepid piimate 
waged aii incessant and offensive war against 
the protector of the arians ; and his seasonable 
writings, which were diligently circulated and 
eagerly perused, contributed to unite and ani- 
mate the orthodox party. In his public apo- 
logies, which he addressed to the emperor him- 
self, he sometimes affected the praise of mode- 
Tation ; whilst at the same time, in secret and 
vehement invectives, he exposed Constantius as 
a weak and wicked prince, the executioner of 
his family, the tyrant of the republic, and the. 
antichrist of the church. ?* In the height of his 
prosperity, the victorious monarch, who bad 
chastised the rashness of Gallus, and suppres- 
Sfed the revolt of Sylvanus, who had taken the 
diadem from the head of Vetranio, and van- 

mont, &c. who almost reject a itory Vi tinworthy, as they deem it, of 
the gravity ef ecclesiastical history. 

• Athanaa. torn, i, p. 869. ^ I agree with Tillemont (tom- viil, p. IIW) 
that hi« expressions imply a personal, though perhaps secret, iivX \» 
the synods. 
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qui$hed in the field the legions of Magneiltius, chap 
received from an invisible hand a M^ound, which ^^^^^^^^^^ 
he could neither heal nor revenge ; and the son 
of Constantine wra^ the first of the christian 
princes who experienced the strength of those 
principles, which, in the catise of religion, could 
resist the most violent exertions of the civil 
power/ 

The persecution of Athanasius, and of so AriaD 
many respectable bishops, who suffered for the ^"**^p** 
truth of their- opinions, or at least for the inter 
grity of their conscience, was a just subject of 
indignation and discontent to all christians, ex- 
cept those who were blindly devoted to the. 
arian faction. The people regretted the loss of 
their faithful pastors, whose banishment was 
usually followed by the intrusion of a stranger* 
into the episcopal chair; and loudly complain-^^ . 
ed that the right of election was violated, and 
that they were condemned to obey ^ mercenary 
usurper, whose person was unknown, and 
whose principles were suspected. The catho- 
lics might prove to the world, that they were 

' The epittle of Athanasius to the monks is filled with reproaches, ' 

which the public most feel to be true (vol. I, p; 834-856) ; and, in 
compliment to his readers, he has introduced the comparisons of 
Pharaoh, Ahab, Belshazzar, &c. The boldness of Hilary was at- 
tended with less danger, if he published his invectiye in GanI after 
the revolt of Julian ; but Lucifer sent his libels to Constantins, and 
almost challenged the reward of martyrdom. See Tillemont, torn, vii, 
p. 005* 

> Athanasius (torn, i, p. 811) complains in general of this practice, 

wbich he afterwards exemplifies (p. 861) in the pretended election of 

Faelix. Three eunuchs represented the Roman people, and three pr«- 

plates, who followed the court, assumed the functions of the bishops •! 

the Snburbicarian provinces- 

VOL. in. - C C 
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CHAP, not involved in the guilt and heresy of their 
.^.^h., ecclesiastical governor, by publicly testifying 
DirWoBfc their dissent, or by totally separating* tbem- 
6elves from his communion. The first of these 
methods was invented at Antioch, and prac- 
tised with such success, that it was soon dif- 
fused over the christian world. The doxology, 
or sacred hymn, which celebrates the glory of 
the trinity, is susceptible of very nice, but ma- 
terial, inflexions ; and the substance of an oi 
thodox, or an heretical creed, may be expressed 
by the difference of a disjunctive, or a copula- 
tive particle. Alternate responses, and a more 
regular psalmody,^ were introduced into the 
public ser\ice by Flavianus and Diodorus, two 
devout and active laymen, who were attached 
to the nicene faith. Under their conduct, a 
swarm of monks issued from the adjacent de- 
sert, bands of well-disciplined singers were 
stationed iuthe cathedral of Antioch, the glory 
to the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost,' 
was triumphantly cl^anted by a full chorus of 
voices ; and the catholics insulted, by the purity 
of their doctrine, the arian prelate, who bad 
usurped the throne of the venerable Eustatbius. 
The same zeal which inspired their, songs, 
prompted the more scrupulous members of the 



• * Thomaswn (Discipline de rERlise, torn, i, 1. u,c.72,7S,p. 
984) has collected many curious facts concerning the origin and pro- 
gress of charcli singing, both in the East and West. 

' Phiiostorgius, 1. iii, c. 13. Godefroy has examined this subject with 
singular accuracy (p. 147, &c). There were three heterodox forms : 
'' To the Father by the Son» and in the Holy GhosU** '* To the Father, 
<«d the Son, tn the Holy Ghost ;" and '< To the Father w the Son oarf 
the Holy Giiost." 
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orthodox party to form separate assemblies, chap. 
Avhich were governed by the presbyters till the ,,^^^^,'^,, 
death of their exiled bishop allowed the election 
and consecration of a new episcopal paston^ 
The revolutions of the court multiplied the 
number of pretenders ; and the same city was 
often disputed, under the reign of Constantips, 
by two, or three, or even four bishops, who 
exercised their spiritual jurisdiction over their 
respective followers, and alternately lost and 
regained the temporal pdssessions of thechurch. 
The abuse of Christianity introduced into the 
Roman government new causes of tyranny and 
sedition; the bands of civil society were torn 
asunder by the fury of religious factions; and 
the obscure citizen, who might calmly have sur- 
veyed the elevation and fall of successive em- 
perors, imagined and experienced, that his own 
life and fortune were connected with the inter- 
ests of a popular ecclesiastio. The example of 
the two capitals, Rome and Constantinople, may 
serve to represent the state of the empire, and 
the temper of mankind, under the reign of the 
sons of Constantine. 

I. The Roman pontiff, as long as he main- Romcs. 
tained his station and his principles, was guard- 
ed by the warm attachment of a great people ; 
and could reject with scorn, the prayers, the 

^ Afiter the exile of Enstathius, under the reign of Constantine, the 
rigid party of the orthodox formed a sej^aration which afterwards de- 
generated into a schism, and lasted above fourscore years. See Tilte* 
wont, Mem. Eccles. torn, vti, p. S6-64, 1137.1158, torn, viii, p. 637- 
632, 1814-1332. In many churches the arians and homootisians, wh,o 
had renounced each other^sroinmuiitofi, continuied for s^ome time to join 
in prayer. Pbilostorgius, ^. i!', c. 14. 
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CHAP. menaces,and the oblations of an heretical prince. 

**^!^*^JL, When the eunuchs had secretly pronounced the 
exile of Liberiiis, the well-grounded apprehen- 
sion of a tumult engaged thein to use the utmost 
precautions in the execution of the sentence. 
The capital was invested on every side, and 
the prefect was commanded to seize the person 
of the bishop, either by stratagem, or by open 
force. The order was obeyed, and Liberius, 
with the greatest difficulty, at the hour of mid- 
night, was swiftly conveyed beyond the reach 
of the Roman people, before their consternation 
was turned into rage. As soon as they were 
informed of his banishment into Thrace, a ge- 
neral ajssembly was convened, and the clergy 
of Rome bound thenrselves, by a public and 
solemn oath, never to desert their bishop, never 
to acknowledge the usurper Faelix, who, by 
the influence of the eunuchs, had been irregu- 
larly chosen and consecrated within the walls 
of a profane palace. At the end of two years, 
their pious obstinacy subsisted entire and un- 
shaken; and when Constantius visited Rome, he 

♦ was assailed by the importunate solicitations of 

a people, who had preserved, as the last rem- 
nant of their ancient freedom, the right of treat- 
ing their sovereign with familiar insolence. The 
wives of many of the senators and most honour- 
able citizens, after pressing their husbands to 
intercede in favour of Liberius, were advised to 
undertake a commission, which, in their bands, 
would be less dangerous, and might prove more 
fiucressful. The emperor received with polite- 
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nesR these female deputies, whosci wealth and chap. 
dignity were displayed in the magnificence of^/^^^' 
their dress and ornaments : he admired their 
inflexible resolution of following their beloved 
pastor to the most distant regions of the earth ; 
and consented that the two bishops, Liberius 
and Faelix should govern in peace their respec-. 
tive congregations. But the ideas of toleration 
were so repugnant to the practice, and even to 
the sentiments of those times, that when the an- 
swer of Constantius was publicly read in the 
circus of Rome, so reasonable a project of ac- 
commodation was rejected with contempt and 
ridicule. The eager vehemence which animat- 
ed the spectators in the decisive moment of a . 
horse-race^ was now directed towards a diifFer- 
ent object ; and the circus resounded with the 
shouts of thousands, who repeatedly exclaimed, 
" One God, one Christ, one bishop." The zeal 
of the Roman people in the cause of Liberius, 
was not confined to words alone; and the dan-* 
gerous and bloody sedition which they excited 
soon after the departure of Constantius, deter- 
mined that prince to accept the submission of 
the exiled prelate, and to restore him to the 
undivided dominion of the capital. After some 
ineffectual resistance, his rival was expelled 
from the city by the permission of the emperor, 
and the power of the opposite faction ; the ad 
herents of Faelix were inhumanly murdered in 
the streets, in the public places, in the baths, 
and even in the churches ; and the face of Rome, 
upon the return of a christian bishop, renewed 
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CHAP, the horrid image of the massacres of Marias, 

^^J^^^aud the proscriptions of SyllaJ 

Conttan. II* Notwithstanding the rapid increase of 

tioopic. christians under the reign of the Flavian family, 
Home, Alexandria, and the other great cities of 
the empire, still contained a strong and po wer- 
fiil faction of infidels, who envied the prospe- 
rity, and who ridiculed, even on their theatres, 
the theological disputes of the church. Con- 
stantinople alone enjoyed the advantage of be- 
ing born and educated in the bosoixi of t6e 
faith. The capital of the East had never been 
polluted by the worship of idols ; and the vrhole 
body of the people had deeply imbibed the 
opinions, the virtues, and the passions, which 
distinguished the christians of that age from the 
rest of mankind. After the death of Alexan-> 
der, the episcopal throne was disputed by Paul 
and Macedonius. By their zeal and abilities 
they both des^ved the eminent station to which 
they aspired; and if the moral character of 
Macedonius was less exceptionable, bis compe- 
titor had the advantage of a prior election, and 
a moi-e orthodox doctrine. His firm attach- 
ment to the Nicene creed, which has given Paul 
a place in the calendar among saints and mar- 
tyrs, exposed him to the resentment of the arians. 
In the space of fourte^i years he was five times 
driven from the throne; to which he was more 

* See, on tbis ecclesiastical revolution of Rome, Ammianns, xv, 7. 

Athanas. torn, i, p 834-861. Sozomeo, I. iv, c. 15. Tbeodorct, 1. ii, 

c. It. Snip. Sever. Hist. Sacra, I. ii, p. 413. Hieronym. Chroii 

. Marcellin. et Faastin. Libell. p. 3 4. Tillemont, Mtm. Eccks. torn. 

vi, p. 336 
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frequently restored by the violence of the peo- chap 



pie, than by the permission of the prince; and 
the power of Macedonius could be secured only 
by the death of his rival- The unfortunate Paul 
was dragged in chains from the sandy deserts 
of Mesopotamia to the most desolate places of 
mount Taurus," confined in a dark and narrow 
dungeon, left six days .without food, and at 
length strangled, by the order of Philip, one of 
the principal ministers of the emperor Constan- 
tius." The ifirst blood which stained the new 
capital was spilt in this ecclesiastical contest; 
and many persons were slain on both sides, in 
the furious and obstinate seditions of the peo- 
ple^ The commission of enforcing a sentence 
of banishment against Paul, had been entrusted 
to Hermogenes, the master-general of the ca- 
iralry ; but the execution of it was fatal to him- 
self. The catholics rose in the defence of their 
bishop; the palace of Hermogenes was con- 
sumed ; the first military officer of the empire 
was dragged by the heels through the streets 
of Constantinople, and, after he expired, his 

"* Cucusns was tUe last stage of liis life and sufferings. The situa- 
tion of that lonely town, on the confines of Cappadocia, Cilica, and the 
Lesser Armenia, has occasioned some geographical perplexity; bnt 
we are directed to the true spot by the course of the Roman road from 
Caesarea to Anazarbns. See.Cellarii. Geograph. tom. ii, p. 213. Wet- 
seling ad Itenerai, p. 179-703. 

" Athanasius (tom. i, p. 703-813, 814), affirm?, in the most posi- 
tiTe terms, that Paul was murdered ; and appeals not only to common 
fam^, but even to the unsuspicious testimony of Philagrins, one of the 
arian persecutors. Yet he acknowledges, that the heretics attributed 
to disease the death of the bishop of Constantinople. Athanaftius rt 
servilely copied b^ Socrates (1. ii, c. 26) ; but Sozomen, v ho disco- 
vers a mote liberal temper, presumes (1. iv, c. 2) to insinuate a prudent 
donbt. 
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CHAV. lifeless corpse was exposed to their wanton in- 
^^^ sults.^ The fate of Hermogenes instructed Phi- 
lip, the praetorian prefect, to act with more pre^ 
caution on a similar occasion. In the most 
gentle and honourable terms, he required the 
attendance of Paul in the baths of Zeuxippus, 
which had a private comraunication with the 
palace and the sea. A vessel which lay ready 
at the garden stairs, immediately hoisted sail ; 
and, while the people were still ignorant of the 
meditated sacrilege, their ;bishop was already 
embarked on his voyage to Thessalonica. They 
soon beheld, with surprise and indignation, the 
gates of the palace thrown open, and the usur- 
per Macedonius seated by the side of the pre- 
fect on a lofty chariot, which was surrounded 
by troops of guards with drawn swords. The 
military procession advanced towards the ca- 
thedral; the arians and the catholics eagerly 
rushed to occupy that important post; and 
three thousand one hundred arid fifty persons 
lost their lives in the confusion of the tumults 
Macedonius, who was supported by a regular 
, force, obtained a decisive victory ; but his reign 
was disturbed by clamour and sedition ; and 
the causes which appeared the least connected 
with the subject of dispute, were sufficient to 
nourish and to kindle the flame of civil discord. 
As the chapel in which the body of the great 
Constantino had been deposited was in a rui- 
nous condition, . the bishop transported those 

. * Aramianni (xiy, 10), refers to hi« own account of this tra|;ic event. 
But we no longer poMest that part of his^histoiv 
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venerable remains into the churqh of St. Aca- chaf. 
cius. This prudent, and even pious measure, 



Mras represented as a wicked profanation by the 
whole party which adhered to the homoousian 
doctrine. The factions immediately flew to 
arms; the consecrated ground was used as their 
field of battle; and one of the ecclesiastical his** 
torians has observed, as a r^al fact, not as a 
figure of rhetoric, that the well before the 
church overflowed with a stream of blood, 
which filled the porticoes and the adjacent 
courts. Th^ writer who should impute these 
tumults solely to a religious principle, would 
betray ja very imperfect ^knowledge of human 
nature ; yet it must be confessed, that the mo- 
tive which misled the sincerity of zeal, and the 
pretence which disguised the licentiousness of 
passion, suppressed the remorse, which, in ano- 
ther cause, would have succeeded to the rage 
of the christians of Constantinople.** 

The cruel and arbitrary disposition of Con- cmeity 
stantius, which did not always require the pro- ariaM. 
vocations of guilt and resistance, was justly 
exasperated by the tumults of his capital, and 
the criminal behaviour of a faction, which op- 
posed the authority and religion of their sove- 
reign. The ordinary punishments of death, 
exile, and confiscation wer^ inflicted with par- 

» See Socrates, I. ii, c. 6, 7-12, 13-17, 16.26, 27-38, and Soromen, L 
iii, 3, 4-7-8, 1. iv, c. ii, 21. Tbe acts of St. Panl of Constantinople, of 
wMch Pholius has made an abstract (Phot. Bibliol. p. 1419-1430), arc 
ao indifferent copy of these historians ; but a modem Greek, who 
could write the life of a saint without adding fables and miracles, is 
entitled to some commendation. 
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CHAP, tial rigour; and the Greeks still revere tlie holy 
,.J^J^h.. memory of two clerks, a reader and a sub-dea- 
con, who were accused of the murder of Her- 
nmgenes, and beheaded at the gates of Con- 
stantinople. By an edict of Constantius against 
the catholics, which has not been judged wor- 
thy of a place in the Theodosian code, those 
who refused to communicate with the arian bi- 
shops, and particularly with Macedonius, were 
deprived of the immunities of ecclesiastics, and 
of the rights of christians ; they were compel- 
led to relinquish the possession of the churches, 
and were strictly prohibited from holding their 
assemblies within the walls of the city. The 
execution of this unjust law, in the provinces 
of Thrace and Asia Minor, was committed to 
the zeal of Macedonius ; the^ivil and military 
powers were directed to obey his commands; 
and the cruelties exercised by this semi-arian 
tyrant in the support of the homoiousian^ ex- 
ceeded the commission, and disgraced the reign 
of Constantius. The sacraments of the church 
were administered to the reluctant victims, who 
denied the vocation, and abhorred the prin- 
ciples of Macedonius. The rites of baptism 
were conferred on women and children, who, 
for that purpose, had been torn from the arms 
of their friends and parents; the mouths of the 
communicants were held open, by a wooien 
engine, while the consecrated bread was forcd 
down their throat; the breasts of tender virgins 
were either burnt with red-hot egg-shells, or in- 
humanly compressed between sharp and heavy 
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lM>ards.^ Thenovalaans of Constai^nople^ and chai^. 
the adjacent country, by their firm attachments 
to the homoousian standard, deserted to be con- 
founded with the catholics themselves. Mace- 
donius was informed, that a large district of 
Paphlagonia' was almost entirely inhabited by 
those sectaries. He resolved either to convert 
or to extirpate them ; and as he distrusted, on 
this occasion, the efficacy of an iecclesiastical 
mission, he comojanded a body of four thousand 
legionaries to march against the rebels, and to 
reduce the teif itory of Mantinium xmder his 
spiritual dominion. The novatian peasants, 
animated by despair and religious fury, boldly 
encountered the invaders of their country ; and 
though many of the Paphlagonians were slain, 
the Roman legions were vanquished by an ir- 
regular multitude, armed only with scythes and 
axes ; and, except a few who escaped by an 
ignominious flight, four thousand soldiers were 
left dead on the field of battle. The successor 
of Constantius has expressed, in a concise but 
lively manner, some of the theological calami- 
ties which afflicted the empire, and more espe- 
cially the East, in the reign of a prince who was 

'■ Socrates, 1. ii, c. 27, 38. Sozomen, 1. !▼, c. 21. The principal aisis- 
taiita of Macedouins, in the work of persecution, were the two bishops 
of Nicomedia and Cyzicus, who were esteemed for their virtues, and 
especially for their charity. I cannot forbear reminding the reader, 
that the difference between the homoounon and homoiousion, is almost 
invisible to the nicest theological eye. 

' We are ignorant of the precise situation of Mantinium. In speak- 
ing of these fmir bands of legionaries, Socrates, Sozomcn, and the au- 
'thor of the acts of St. Panl, use the indefinite terms ofa^idfxot (paXavytc, 
va}^/Mar«, which Nicepliorus very properly translates tAou«unfi(i. Vaivs. 
ad Socrat. 1. ii, c. 38. 
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CHAP, the slave of his own passions, and of those of 
,^"^his eunuchs. " Many were imprisoned, and 
" persecuted, and driven into exile. Whole 
** troops of those who were styled heretics were 
** massacred, particuliarly at Cyzicus,.and at Sa- 
*' mosata. In Paphlagonia, Bithynia^ Galatia, 
** and in many other provinces, towns and villa- 
" ges were laid waste, and utterly destroyed."* 
The rwoit While the flames of the arian contrpversy Con- 
or tiie"2o- Humed the vitals of the empire, tbeAfrtcah pro- 
camceu '^" vinces were infested by their peculiar enemres 
iio>»> the savage fanatics, who, under the name of dr- 
stc ' * cmncettions^ formed the strength and scandal of 
the donatist party/ The severe execution of the 
laws of Constantine had excited a spirit of dis- 
content and resistance; the strenuous efforts of 
his son Constans, to restore the unity of the 
church, exasperated the sentiments of mutual ha- 
tred, which had first occasioned the separation ; 
and the methods of force and corruption em- 
ployed by the two imperial commissioners, Paul 
and Macarius, furnished the schismatics with a 
specious contrast between the maxiins of the 
apostles and the conduct of their pretended 
successors.'' The peasants who inhabited the 

* Jolian Epiitol. lii, p. 436, edit. Spanheim. 

' See OpUtui Milevitanus (particularly ill, 4), with the doDatist his- 
tory, by M. Dapin, and the original pieces at the end of his edition. 
The ntnnerons circumstances which Angostin has mentioned, of the 
fury of the circumcellions against others, and againft themselves, have 
been laboriously collected by Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. torn, vi, p. 147- 
165 ; and he has often, thongh without design, exposed the injnrici 
which had provoked those fanatics. 

" It is amusing enoMgh To observe the language of opposite parties, 
when they speak of the same men and thinj^. Gratus, bishop of Csr^ 

thage 
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villages of Ntiinidia and Mauritania, were a fe- chap. 
jTOcious race, who had been imperfectly reduced ^^^^^^*^ 
under the authority of the Roman laws; who 
virere imperfectly converted to the christian faith ; 
but who were actuated by a blind and furious 
enthusiasm in the cause of their donatist tea- 
chers. They indignantly supported the exile 
of their bishops, the demolition of their churches, 
and the interruption of their secret assemblies. 
The violence of the officers of justice, who were 
usually sustained by a military guatd, was 
sometimes repelled with equal violence; and 
the blood of some popular ecclesiastics, which 
had been shed in the quarrel, inflamed their 
rude followers with an eager desire of revenging 
the death of these holy martyrs. By their own 
cruelty and rashness, the ministers of persecu- 
tion sometimes provoked their fate; and the 
guilt of an accidental tumult precipitated the 
criminals into despair and rebellion. Driven 
from their native villages, the donatist peasants 
assembled in formidable gangs on the edge of 
the Getulian desert, and readily exchanged the 
habits of labour for a life of idleness and rapine, 
which was consecrated by the name of religion, 

thiige, begins the acclamations of an orthodox «ynod.. ^ Gratias Deo 
'* omhipotenti et Cbristo Je8n...qni iroperavit religiosissimo Constantl 
*^ imperatori, nt yotum gereret unitatis, et mitteret ministros sancti 
** operfs famulot Dei Paulnm et Macarium.'* Monument. Vet. ad 
Caleem Optati, p. 313. *' Ecce rubito,** (says the donatist author of 
tbe Passion of Marculns) '* de Constantis regis tyrannicJL domo . . • 
^* poUutum Macarians persecutionis murmur increpuit, et duabua bestU$ 
** ad Africam missis, eodem scilicet Macario et Paulo execrandum 
'^ prorsus ac dirum ecclesise certamen indictom est ; ut populus Chris- 
** tianus ad unionem cam traditoribns faciendam, nudatis militnm gUh 
** diis et draconnm presentibas signis, et tubarnm Tocibot cogeretiir.T 
, MoDomeiit. p. 804. 
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CHAP, and faintly condemned by the doctors of the 
*^^' sect. The leaders of the circumcellions as- 
sumed the title of captains of the saints ; their 
principal weapon, as they were indifferentlj 
provided with swords and spears, was a huge 
and weighty club, which they termed an Is- 
raelite: and the well-known sound of " praise 
" be to God," which they used as their cry of 
war, diffused consternation over the unarmed 
provinces of Africa. At Brst their depreda- 
tions were coloured by the plea of necessriy ; 
but they soon exceeded the measure of subsis- 
tence, indulged without controul their intem- 
perance and avarice, burnt the villages which 
they had pillaged, and reigned the licentious 
tyrants of the open country. The occupations 
of husbandry, and the administration of justice, 
were interrupted ; and as the circumcellions 
pretended to restore the primitive equality of 
mankind, and to reform the abuses of civil so- 
ciety, they opened a secure asylum for the slaves 
and debtors, who flocked in crowds to their 
holy standard. When they were not resisted, 
they usually contented themselves with plun- 
der, but the slightest opposition provoked them 
to acts of violence and murder; and s^ome ca- 
tholic priests, who had imprudently signalized 
their zeal, were tortured by the fanatics i?vifh 
the -most refined and wanton barbarity. The 
spirit of the circumcellions was not always ex- 
erted against their defenceless enemies; they 
engaged, and sometimes defeated, the troops of 
the province; and in the bloody action of Bagai, 
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they attaciked in the open field, bnt with unaiic- cHAPi 
cessfal valour, an advanced guard of the imperial ^^^^^^ 
cavalry. The donatists who were taken in 
arms, received, and they soon deserved, the 
same treatment which might have been shewn 
to the wild beasts of the desert. The captives 
died, without a murmur, either by the 8Word» 
the axe, or the fire; and the measures of retalia;- 
tion were multiplied in a rapid proportion, which 
aggravated the horrors of rebellion, and exclud- 
ed the hope of mutual forgivenessv In the be* 
ginning of the present century, the example of 
the circumcellions has been renewed in the per* 
secution, the boldness, the crimes, and the en- 
thusiasm of the camisards ; and if the fanatics of 
iLanguedoc surpassed thoseofNumidia, by their 
military achievements, the Africans maintained 
their fierce independence with more resolution 
and perseverance.* 

Such disorders are the natural effects of reli- xiidrrdi. 
gious tyranny ; but the rage of the donatists ^'^^^ 
was inflamed by a frenzy of a very extraordi* 
nary kind ; and which, if it really prevailed 
among them in so extravagant a degree, cannot 
surely be paralleled in any country, or in any 
age. Many of these fanatics were possessed 
with the horror of life, and the desire of mar- 
tyrdom ; and they deemed it of little moment 
by what means, or by what hands, they pe- 
rished, if their conduct was sanctified by the 
intention of devoting themselves to the glory 

* The Histoire des CamifardHy in 3 vols..l2ffio. Villefrauchtf, 17MI^ 
may be recominended as accurate and impartial. It reouires i 
attcDtion to discover the religion of the author. 
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CHAP, of the true faith, and the hope of eternal happi- 
J^' - ness.y Sometimes they rudely disturbed the 
festivals, and profaned the temples of paganism, 
with the design of exciting the most zealous of 
the idolaters to revenge the insulted honour of 
their gods. They sometimes forced their way 
into the courts of justice, and compelled the af- 
frighted judge to give orders for their immediate 
execution. They frequently stopped travellers 
on the public highways, and obliged them to in- 
flict the stroke ^/oiarCyrdom, by tb^ promise of 
a reward, if they consented, and by tUe tsjwat 
of instant death, if they refused to grant so very 
singular a favour. When they were disappoint- 
ed of every other resource, they announced the 
day on which, in the presence of their friends and 
brethren, they should cast themselves headlong 
from some lofty rock ; and many precipices were 
shewn, which had acquired fame by the num- 
ber of religious suicides. I n the actions of these 
desperate enthusiasts, who were admired by one 
party as the martyrs of God, and abhorred by 
the other as the victims of Satan, an impartial 
philosopher may discover the influence and the 
last abuse of that inflexible spirit, which was 
originally derived from the character and prin- 
ciples of the Jewish nation. 
Oenera^* - The simple narrative of the intestine divisions, 
Sf^^**^ which distracted the peace, and dishonoured the 
chriittan triumph, of the church, will confirm the remark of 
A. D.'jia. a pagan historian, and justify the complaint of a 

•Sol* 

' The donatist suicides' alleged in their justification the example of 
<Rasius, wliich is related Jn the 14th chapter of the lecood book of the 
Maccabees. 
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venerable bishop. The experience of Ammianus chap. 
had convinced him, that the enmity of the chris-^ ^^^' 
tians towards each other surpassed the fury of 
savage beasts against man ;' and Gregory Nazi- 
anzen most pathetically laments, that the king- 
dom of heaven was converted, by discord, into 
tbe image of chaos, of a nocturnal tempest, and 
of hell itself.* The fierce and partial writers of 
the times, ascribing aflf virtue to themselves, and 
imputing all guilt to their adversaries, have 
painted the battle of the angels and demons. 
Our calmer reason will reject such pure and 
perfect naonsters of vice or sanctity, and will im- 
pute an equal, or: at least an indiscriminate, 
measure of good and evil to the hostile secta* 
. ries, who assumed and bestowed the appella- 
tions of orthodox and heretics. They had been 
educated in the same religion,, and the same 
civil society. Their hopes and fears m the pre- 
sent, or in a future life, were balanced in the 
same proportion. On either side, the lerror 
might be innocent, the faith sincere, the prao* 
tice meritorious or corrupt. . Their passions 
were excited by similar objects; and they might 
alternately abuse the favour of the court, or of 
the people. The metaphysical opinions of the 
athanasians and the arians could not, influence 
their moral character ; and they were alike ac- 
tuated by the intolerant spirit, which has been 

* Nullas infestas hominlbns bestias,- ut [sunt sibi fcrales pleriqae 
thristianorum expertns. Ammian xxii, 5. 

• Grejror. Nazianzen, Orat. i, p. SS. Sec Tillemont, torn. W, p.504» 
quarto edit* .' 
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CHAP, extracted from the pure and simple maxims of 
^^^' , the gospel. 



Toien- .A modern writer, who, with a just confidence, 
2S^^ has prefixed to his own history the honourable 
• epithets of political and philosophical,^ accuses 
the timid prudence of Montesquieu, for n^^ectr 
ing to enumerate, among the causes of the de- 
cline of the empire, a law of Constantine, by 
' which the exercise of the pagan worship was 
absolutely suppressed, and a considerable part 
of his subjects waa Jeft destitute of priests^ of 
temples^ and of any public religion. The zesi 
of the philosophic historian for the rights of 
mankind has induced him to acquiesce in the 
ambiguous testimony of those ecclesiastics, who 
have too lightly ascribed to their favourite hero 
the merit of a general persecution.'' Instead of 
alleging this imaginary law, which would have 
blazed in the front of the imperial codes, we 
may safely appeal to the original epistle, which 
Constantine addressed to the followers of the 
ancient religion, at a time when he no longer 
disguised his conversion, nor dreaded the rivals 
of his throne. He invites and exhorts, in the 
most pressing terms, the subjects of the Roman 

^ Histoire Politique et Philosophiqne des Etablissemensdes Eorop^eu 
dans les denx lodes, torn, i, p. 9. 

• According to Eusebius (\h Vit. CoMtantin. I. ii, c. 45) tiie em- 

peror prohibited, both In cities and in the country, ra fAvrm^a tk 

EilMXeX«r^i«r; the abominable acts or parts of idolatry. Socrates (I* i, 
c. 17) and Sozomen (I. ii, c. 4, 6) have represented the coadnct of 
Constantine with a just regard to truth and history, which has been 
neglected by Theodoret (1. v, c. 21) and Orosius (vii, 28). Turn dcinde 
(says the latter) prinriis Constantiniis juOo ordioe et pw Ticem vertit 
edicto ; siqaidem statuit citra ullam bomiaam cttdem. pa£anoniiii tea* 
placlaudi. • • 
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empire to imitate the example of thdr master; chap. 
but he declares, that those who still refuse to^j^,^;^ 
open their eyes to the celestial light, may freely by con. 
enjoy their temples, and their fancied gods* "^^"^ 
A report^ that the ceremonies of paganism vere 
suppressed, is formally contradicted by the env- 
peror himself, who wisely assigns, as the prin^ 
ciple of his moderation, the invincible force of 
habit, of prejudice, and of superstition/ With- 
out violating the sanctity of his promise, with- 
out alarming the fears of the pagans, the artful 
monarch advanced, by slow and cautious steps, 
to undermine the irregular and decayed fabric 
pf polytheism. The partial acts of severity 
which he occasionally exercised, though they . 
were secretly prompted by a christian zeal, were 
coloured by the fairest pretences of justice and 
the public good; and while Gonstantine de- 
signed to ruin the foundations, he seemed to 
reform the abuses, of the ancient religion. Af- 
ter the example of the wisest of his predeces- 
sors, he condemned, under the most rigorous 
penalties, the occult and impious arts of divi- 
nation ; which excited the vain hopes, and 
sometimes the criminal attempts, of those who 
wer€s discontented with their present condition. 
An ignominious silence was imposed on the ora- 
cles, which had been publicly convicted of 
fraud and falsehood ; the effeminate priests of 
the Nile were abolished; and Constantine dis- 

, " See Enicbios in Vit« CiHUtantin. 1. ii, c. 56, 60. In tb« sermon to 
the uiembly of sain Is, which the emperor proDonncet) when he wm 
BMitiirc in years and piety, he declares to the idolaters (c. xi) that they 
are pemitted to offer Mcrifices, and to exercise every part of their 
Kljgi»«i worship. * ' * 
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CHA^. charged thedaties of a Roman censor, wheu he 
•**.*,*,^ga?e orders for the demolition of several ten>- 
ples of Phoenicia, in which every mode of pros- 
titution was devoutly practised in the face ^ 
day; and to the honour of Venus.* The impe- 
rial city of Constantinople was, in some mea- 
sure, raised at the expence, and was adorned 
with the spoils, of the opulent temples of Greece 
and Asia ; the sacred property was confiscated; 
the statues of gods and heroes were transported, 
with rude famiJiokityi among a people w6o ooji- 
sidered them as objects, not of adoration, but o! 
curiosity: the gold and silver were restored to 
circulation ; and the magistrates, the bishops, 
and the eunuchs, improved the fortunate occa- 
sion of gratifying, at once, their zeal, their ava- 
rice, and their resentment. But these depreda- 
tions were confined to a small part of the Ro- 
man world, and the provinces had been long 
since accustomed to endure the same sacnle- 
gious rapine, from the tyranny of princes and 
proconsuls, who could not be suspected of any 
design to subvert the established religion ' 
ind hu The sons of Constantine trod in ttie footsteps 
of their father, with more zeal, and with less dis- 

* See Eof cbins, in Vit. Cont taotin. I. iii, c 64-68, and 1. !▼, c. 23 26. 
These acts of aathority may be compared with tiie suppression of the 
bacchanals, and the demolition of the temple of Isis,by the magistrates 
of pagan Rome. 

' Eosebius (in Vit. Constant; I. iii, c. 54), and Libanius (Orat. pro 
Templis, p. 9, 10, edit. Gothofred), both mention the pions sacrilege 
of Constantine, which they viewed in very different lights., The latter 
expressly declares, that ** he made nfee of the sacred money, bntnvlc 
** no alteration in the legal worship ; the temples indeed were ittipo- 
** Terished, but the sacred rites were performed there.** Lardntrli 
Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, vol iv J>. 140. 
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cretion. The f)retencesofrapine and oppression chap. 
i^ere insensibly multiplied;' every indulgence^ 
i?vas shewn to the illegal behaviour of the chris- 
tians; every doubt was explained to the disad- 
vantage of paganism; and the demolition of the 
temples was celebrated as one of the auspicious 
events of the reign of Constans and Constan- 
tius.'' The name of Constantius is prefixed to 
a concise law, which might have superseded the 
necessity of any future prohibitions. ** It is our 
**^ pleasure, that in all places, and in all cities, 
" theteniples be immediately shut, and carefully 
*' guarded, that none may have the power of 
" ofTending. It is likewise our pleasure, that all 
*' our subjects should abstain from sacrifices. If 
** any one should be guilty of such an act, let 
" him feel the sword of viengeance, and after 
" his execution, let his property be confiscated 
" to the public use. We denounce the same 
" penalties against the governors of the pro- 
" vinces, if they neglect to punish the crimi- 
nals."* But there is the strongest reason to 



<c 



' Ammianas (xxit 4>9 speaks of some coart eunuchs who were spoliis 
tcmplorum pasti. Libanins says (Orat. pro Tempi, p. 23), that the 
Emperor often n^ave away a temple, like a dog, or a horse, or a slave , 
or a gold cup $ bat the devout philosopher takes care to observe* that 
these sacrilegious favourites very seldom prospered. 

^ See Gothefred. Cod. l^heodos^ torn, vi, p. 262. Liban. Orat. Pa- 
rental c« X, in Fabric. Bibl. Graec. torn, vii, p. 235. 

^ Placuit omnibus locis atqne urbibus univcrsis claudi protinus tem- 
pla, et accessu vetitis omnibus licentiam delinquendi perditis abnegari. 
Volumas ctiam cunctos a sacrificiis abstinere. Quod saqnis aliquid forte 
hnjntmodi perpetraverit, gladio stematur: facultates etiam perrmpti 
fiico decernimus vindicari; et similiter adfligi rectores provinciarum 
si lascinora vindicare neglexerint. Cod. Theodosi 1. xvi, tit. x, leg. 4. 
Chronology has discovered some contradiction in the date of this 
extravagant law \ the only one, perhaps, by which the negligence of 

magistrates 
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CHAP, belieye^ that this fonnidable edict was dther 
^J^ composed withoat bein^ pablished, or w^as pob- 
lished withoat being execated. The evidence d 
facts, and the monuments which are still extant 
of brass and marble, continue to prove the pub- 
lic exercise of the pagan worship during the 
whole reigu of the sons of Constantine. In the 
East, as well as iii the West ; in cities, as well 
as in the country, a great number of temples 
were respected, ot* at least were spared ; and 
the devout mnhiUuie still enjoyed th<^ )nxurj 
of sacrifices, of festivals, and of processions, \>y 
the permission, or by the connivance, of tbe 
civil government. About four years after the 
supposed date of his bloody edict, Oonstantius 
visited the temples of Rome ; and the decency 
of his behaviour is recommended by a pagan 
orator as an example worthy of the imitation 
of succeeding princes. '* That emperor,*' says 
Symmachus, '* suffered the privileges of the 
*' vestal virgins to remain inviolate ; he bestow- 
*^ ed the sacerdotal dignities on the nobles of 
" Rome, granted the customary allowance to 
" defray the expences of the public rites and 
'' sacrifices : and, though he had embraced a 
** difierent religion, he never attempted to de- 
^* prive the empire of the sacred worship of an- 
** tiquity."'^ The senate still presumed to con* 

■Mgbtratet if pnniibed by death and coufiscatian. M. de la BaiHe 
(Mem. de rAcademtey torn, xt, p. 08)^ coojectnret, witii a abcw of 
reason, that thii was no more than tlie minntct of ».law, the heada of 
an intended bill, whteh were found in Scnaiit Memoric, aBMHif the 
papers of Constanlios , and afterwards inserted, as a worthy Biodel, io tko 
Theodosian code. 
* Bymmach. Epistol. x. 54. 
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secrate, by soleniii decrees, the divine memoiy 9^ap. 
of their sovereigns; and Constantine himself, 
ifras associated, after his death, to those gods 
"virhom he had renounced and insulted during 
his life. The title^ the ensigns, the preroga- 
tives, of SOYEREION PONTIFF, which had beeA 
instituted by Numa, and assumed by Augus- 
tus, were accepted^ without hesitation, by seven 
christian emperors; who were invested 'with a 
more absolute auihoriti? over the religion which 
they had deserted, than over thai ^ochicll.they 
professed.^ 

The divilsiions of christisfnity suspended the 
ruin of/M^onton; ** and the holy war against the 

* The fovrSi Disierteti^il of M. de la Battle, nir |e SraTcralB Pontih 
6cat del Emperean RomaiOf (in the Mem. de TAcad. torn. zr^p. 76- 
144), if a Tery lettniMl^alid Jtidleiaiu peifonnaiice, which ezplaim the 
•tate, and piVTes the toleration, of paganiim from Constantine to 
Ofatian. The aneHioa of ZoUunni, that Gtatian was the fiist who 
rcfltied the pontifical robe, is oOnfiimed beyond a doubt ; aiidthemvr- 
mnxs oftbigotry, on that sabject, are almost silenced. 
( "* At I have freely anticipated the use of |MV«it ind paganism, I siiall 
aow'trlMx the sittg^ refolntSon* of those celebrated words. 1, iteyn 
In the Doric dialect, so flunitiar to the Italians, signifies^ a fountain ; 
and th« rural neighbonihood which frequented the same fbuntafai, dc- 
ffiTed the common appellation of ii«v<^*nd jMyons (FestuA^nhToce, and 
Seryhis ad Vi^gfl. G»ar«^ U, 889). S. By an easy eiftension of the 
word, p^gea and rural became almost synonymous (Plin. Hist. Natnr. 
snriily i) ; and the meaner rustics acquired that name, which has been 
corrupted into fentaite' in the modeni languages of Europe. 8. The 
amaaing increase of the military order mtrodnccd the necessity of a 
corrdatire term (Hnme*ft Essays, vol. I, p. 665) ; and all the pcspls who 
wwe not enlisted in the service of the prinee were branded with the 
contemptuous epithets of pagans (Tacit Hist^ iii, 34, 4S, 77*' Juto- 
nal. Satir. zvi. TertnlUan de PalUo, e. 4). 4. The christians were the 
soldiers of Christ ; tiiehr adversaries, who refissed his saeroMtf, or mi- 
litary oath of baptism, might deserve the metaphorical naimi. of pa- 
gans ;. and this popular reproach vras introduced as early as the reign 
of Valentinian (a. d. SM) into hnperial hiws (Cod. Theodos. I. xvi, tit; 
ii, leg. 18) and theological writmgs. 6. Christianity gijidnally filled 

thv 
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CHAP. iiifidels\^asless vigorously'prosecutedbypnncef 
\r.-?i^i..and bishops, who were more immediately alarm- 
ed by the guilt and danger of domestic rebd- 
lion. The extirpation of idolatry^ mig^bt ha^ 
been justified l^y the establi9hed principles oi 
intolerance: but the hostile sects, which alter- 
nately reigned in the imperial court, were m^ 
tually apprehensive of alienating, and perhaps 
exasperating, the minds of a powerful; though 
declining, faction. Everjr motive of authority 
and fdish^oxij of interest and reason, wi w^ mili- 
tated on the side of Christianity ; but two or 
three generations elapsed, before their victori- 
ous influence was universally [felt. The reli- 
gion which had so long and so lately been es- 

the cities of the empire ; the old religion, in the time of PradentiBi 
(ad vers. Symmacham, 1. i, ad fin) and Orosiaf (in Pnefat. Hist.) re- 
tired and languished in obscure Tillages ; and the word p^fttns, with ib 
new signification, re?erted to its primMi?e origin. 6. Since the wor- 
ship of Jnpiter and his. family has expired, the vacant title of pagans 
has been sncceasively applied to aU the idolaters and polytheisti of 
the old and new world. 7. The Latin christians bestowed i^ with- 
out scrapie, on their mortal enemies the maihometans ; and the 
purest %Hitari4m$ were branded with the unjust reproach of idoUtrj 
' and pagatiiBm. See General VDocaji^Etymologicon Ldngnas l4itifl»,iB 
his works, torn, i, p< 480.. Godefrey^s ColbiMiitary ou clic Tbeodosian 
Code, torn, vi, p. 260) and Dueange, mediv St infiniia» lAtinitat. 
Giossar. ^ 

" In the pure language of lona and Athens^ £i)a»Xflv and Act^iia, 
were ancient and familiar words. The former expressed a likencsi, 
all Apparition (Homer. Odyss. xi, 601) a representation, an tai^i, 
cteated either by fancy or art. The latter denoted any sort of 
•errwe or slavery. The Jews of £gypt, who translated the Hebrew 
scriptures^ restrained the use of these words (Sxod. xx, 4, 6) to tbe 
retigions worship of an image. The peculiar idiom of the Helleaisti, 
or Grecian Jews, has been adopted by the sacred and ecclesiastical 
writers ; and the approach of itUMry (Ei}a»x«x«T^) has stigmatised 
that visible and abject mode of superstition, which some sects of Chris- 
tianity should not hastily impute to the polytheists of Greece, and 
Rome. 
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tablished in the Roman empire was still revered chap. 
by a numerous people, less attached indeed to^ 
speculative opinion, than to ancient custom. 
The honours of the state and army were indif- 
ferently bestowed on all the subjects of Con- 
stantino and Constantius ; and a considerable 
portion of knowledge and wealth and valour 
was still engaged in the service of polytheism. 
The superstition of the senator and of the pea- 
sant, of the poet and the philosopher, was de- 
rived from very different causes ; but they met 
with equal devotion in the temples of the gods. 
Their zeal was insensibly provoked by the in- 
sulting triumph of a proscribed sect; and their 
liopes were revived by the well-grounded con- 
fidence, that the presumptive heir of the em- 
pire, a young and valiant hero, who had deli- 
vered Gaul from the arms of the barbarians, 
had secretly embraced the religion of his an- 
cestors. 
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